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now-a-days, who amuſes the world 
under any particular title, but gives 


1 quence, and claims ſome degree of 


- affinity with the TArLER and SPECTATOR: - 


indeed, where the itch of reading is nearly equal 
to the cacoethes ſcribendi, a man has no great oc- 
caſion to be poſſeſſed of either much genius or 
education to become a literary legiſlator, and ſet 
himſelf up as a regulator of the public ; the 
moſt material article of all is, the choice of a 
tolerable title to attract the attention of the read- 
er, and if this can be happily ſtruck out, learn- 
ing and abilities are not ſo much as ſecondary 
conſiderationsgs : 

b 7 nn 


In 


{ himſelf airs of the greateſt conſe- 


HERE -is ſcarcely a little Elayiſt 
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2 Par BAB L ER. No. 1. 
In modern literature, a motto is a matter of 
no little conſequence, and an author, in the pre- 
ſent anno domini, can no more pretend to cir- 
cCulate his writings without a motto, than with- 
W. out the affiſtance of the daily and evening pa- 
WW wares of letters, has got off an edition of his 
pamphlet without any other recommendation 
than the name and the motto, and-alarmed the 
world with a very terrible title page, when the | 
contents were as innocent as water gruel, and | 
inſipid as a cold veal without either lemon or ſalt, 
In this univerſal purſuit after titles, I do not 
eſteem myſelf very unhappy in the choice of the 
BABLER; it is a character under which the ge- | 
nerality of mankind are more or leſs diſtinguiſn- 
ed, and which is indiſcriminately applicable to 
all orders and ſituations ; different people only 
differ in the manner, but they are always ſure of 
agreeing in eſſentials; and the humble mecha- 
nic, who harangues for the good of his country 
over a ſolitary pint of porter, is in fact no more 
2 Babler, than a perſonage of diſtinguiſhed rank, | 
who talks about the national importance with all [ 
1 


y 
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the uſual eaſe and inſipidity of diſtinction and 
importance. —In reality, the great buſineſs of 
mankind is bab/ing ; for, if we place the princi- 


pal happineſs of ſociety in converſation, a very 
little regard to any company we may happen to I 
fit with, will convince us that the generality of : 


our acquaintance are nothing more than Bablers; 
ſo very limited is the number which diſcourſes ! 
now-a-days with any inclination to improve or 
entertain, that, I dare ſay, my readers will be [ 

ſurprized when I fet down ſome of the moft 


eminent names in the kingdom among the or- ; 
der of Bablers. N | a 
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The word Habler Sag priteipally contin | 
to verbal indiſcretion and impertinence; 1 ſhalt} 
employ the remaining part of this Effay in giv- 
ing my readers fuch nd rh deſcription of the 
Babler, that the can never be at a Toſs in the 
application of ho term . len we meet wich 
an, of my relations. 
henever à perſon ſeems extremely earneſt 
to etigroſs the converſation of the company, 
there can be no manner of doubt that he is a 
: Babler.. 4 
Whenever 4. eren is | uncommonly liberul 7 in 
he payment o unineceſſary compliments, the 
molt exfenſive de egree of good-nature cannot 
avoid ſetting h him down a Babler. | 
* Whenever J. man is. fond of remembeting 
tedious Gd e ate noi ſtories, and is apt to 
be put in mind of ſuch and ſuch a particular 
- anecdote, by fome correſponding circumſtance 
which may caſually ariſe in converſation, that 
frarr ic, by every marmer of means, 4 Basler. 
Whenever we ſee a man making an unne- 
ing his diſcourſe with technical terms, or ſen- 
a not clearly underſtood, in tlie far fanguage 
* D opbertry,. © ſet him down x — Babhr.” 
ect We: find a man fond of repeating 


kis own jokes, and deſirous of telling the good 


thing he Raid to his friend Jack ſuch a- one, at 
at ſuch a time—down with him a Babler. 

Whenever we ſee any perſon ready to circu- 
nts the laugh at the expence of decency. and 
good manners, there is no occaſion to heſſtate in 
Pronouneing him a Babler. 

Whenever we meet with a man difpoſed to 
contradict, for no other reaſon but to the 
Dx ſuperi- 


ö Tas - nA B L. E R. No. 2. 
ſuperiority of his oun abilities O a Babler, 2 

| Babler. And, | 
When we * e diſpute upon a ſubject he 

is totally unacquainted with, who can deny but 

| he! is a moſt conſummate Babler. g 
HFlaving thus given the out-lines of a Babler, 

any perſon with a very indifferent pencil may 
work up a ſtriking likeneſs of the greateſt num- 
ber of his acquaintance : for my own part, like 
the reſt of my brethren, - I. ſhall ſpeak of men 
and things as I find myſelf prompted by humour 
or inclination; the only reſtriion I ſhall lay 

myſelf under, is ever- to have decency and can- 
dour in view, and never entirely to loſe fight 'of 
my little judgment and underſtanding. — Upon 
theſe principles I hope to entertain the public; 
and, ſhould I fail in the. attempt, I muſt con- 

dole myſelf with a line of my friend e 

e e es EP? „ . 
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IN the variety of courſes hich the endality 
=_ of mankind. purſue. for the attainment of 
happineſs, it is not a little ſurpriſing, that they 
ſhould. be ſhamefully inattentive in one of the 
moſt material points that can poſſibly inſure. it. 

Ehe point I mean is, that union of the ſexes, 

which, properly concluded, is the foundation of 

felicity to individuals, and of ſecurity to the pub- 
lic.—Nature has given eyery parent a power of 
directing the inclinatians of their children, but 
allows of no unreaſonable authority to force them; 
and fuch as have a ſenſible « concern for the hap- 
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No. 2. Tus BA BL ER. 4 
pineſs of their offspring, ſhould be particularly © 
careful that a reciprocal paſſion ſubſiſted between 
the parties before they conſented to an inviolable 
union—The ill- directed tenderneſs of parental 
affection, has often been productive of the moſt 
unhappy conſequences: and many a father has 
made his children miſerable for life, by a miſ- 
taken ſolicitude for their welfare, and by making 
a proviſion for their happineſs which was not in 
the leaſt eſſential, and for which they had not, 
in all probability, any manner of occaſion. —I 
am led naturally to this ſubject by a paper now 
lying before me, the contents of which are here 
preſented to the reader; W FB CRE 
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De wretch who is ſentenc d to die, 
May eſcape, and leave juſtice behind; 
From his country, perhaps, he may fly, 
But Oh —Can be fly from his mind? 
I AM the moſt miſerable of men. and, not- 
withſtanding it might be more prudent to con- 
eeal the cauſe of my affliction, I find an incli- 
nation to diſcloſe it in this publie manner, too 


ſtrongly to be reſiſted. I am a young fellow 


of five and twenty, Sir, neither deformed in my 
perſon, nor, I hope, unhappy in my temper ; 
my fortune is eaſy, my education liberal, and, 
I ſuppoſe, I am as well calculated to paſs in a 

croud as the generality of my acquaintance. 
About twelve months ago, Sir, I fell paſſion- 
ately in love with a young lady, whoſe beauty 
and merit entitled her to a rank much more ex- 
| „ + - alta 


"8. FHR B A B L E R. No. 2. 
alted than what I could raiſe her to, though ſhe 
was much my inferior in point of fortune. She 
vas at that time courted by a young gentlemen 

in the law, and matters had actually gone ſo far, 
that a day was appointed for the ſolemnization 
of the 1 this I was very well in- 
formed of, yet impetuoutly hurried by the vio- 
lence of my paſſion, I diſcloſed it to the father. 

— He was a man of the world; - my circum- 
ſtances were much better than his intended ſon- 
in- law's, and he paid a leſs attention to the hap- 
pineſs, than he; ſhewed for the advancement of 
his daughter. Why ſhould I take up your time, 
Mr. BABLER? Maria's match with her former 
lover was immediately broke off, and the un- 
happy young lady, who never prefumed to diſ- 
obey her father's commands, was torn from the 
man of her heart, and married to one ſhe could 
„ Nr I I 
Il was in hope, Mr. BARBLIR, that alittle time, 
and a tender behaviour on my ſide, as a man 
never loved more fondly than myſelf, would 
have utterly eraſed Mr. Bridgegrove from the 
boſom of my wife, and placed me in his ſtead. 
But had I not been beſotted with my love, I 
might have eaſily known, that a laudable im- 
preſſion upon the mind of a ſenſible woman is 
never to be eradicated :—No, Mr. BaBLER, it 
is utterly impoſſible.— When a young raw girl, 
indeed, entertains ſomething like a regard for a 
man, without knowing the reaſon of her eſteem, 
it is nothing but a ſtruggle of deſire, or, more 
Properly ſpeaking, the wheyineſs of inclinatien, 
which, in a little time, ſhe laughs at herſelf, 


and, as ſhe grows in underſtandipg, eaſily ſkims 
eff. —Byt, where a woman of ſenſe has placed 
"kt : | her 
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her affections on a man of merit, the paſſion is 
never to be eraſed ; the more ſhe ponders on his 
worth, the more reaſon ſhe has to love him, 
and ſhe can never ceaſe to think of his perfec- 


tions, till ſhe is wholly diveſted of thought. 


_ Unhappily for me, Mr. BARE ER, this was the 
caſe, Mr. Eridgegrove poſſeſſed the whole heart 
of Maria, and, in reality, deſerved it: he is, 
perhaps, the moſt amiable of men, and, poor 
fellow, loves her to diſtraction. I have been 
now married, Mr. BABLER, ten months, and 
have, I flatter myſelf, expreſſed every act of 


tenderneſs proper for the lover or the huthand, 


but to no purpoſe. My wife behaves with the 
utmoſt complaiſance, is uncommeniy ſolicitous 
to pleaſe, but this conduct is the effect of her 
good ſenſe, and not the confequence of her 
love. I he little endearing intercouries between 
huſband and wife, are /uffered, not enjcyed; if 1 
complain of her coldneſs, ſhe aſſumes an air 
more gay, and affeQs to be pleaſed, though I 
ſee the ſtarting tear juſt burſting from her eye, 
and know the grief that rankles_at her heart. 
Nay, the more I careſs the more miſerable ſhe 
is made; and J fee her generouſly lamenting 
that ſhe cannot place her heart upon the man 
that poſſeſſes her hand, and is not utterly un- 
worthy of her eſteem. O! Mr. BABLER, he 
muſt have no delicacy, no feeling, that cen 


bear a circumſtance like this unmoved. How 


am I frequently torn to madneſs with reflection, 
even when I have her faſtened to my boſom, to 
think her whole ſoul is at that very moment run- 
ning on another man. In her fieep {he fre- 
guently throws one of. her fine arms round my 


neck, and pronounces the name of Bridgegieve 


B 4 > in 
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ima manner that diſtracts me. Our little boy 


for ſhe is lately brought to-bed) inſtead: of a 
bleſſing is another ſource of anxiety to us both. 
I over- heard her yeſterday n 

over the child, and crying, My ſweet boy, 
poor Bridgegrove ſhould have been your fathef s 
O! Mr. BABTER, can any ſituation be fo af- 
flicting as mine: — I have made the moſt ami- 
able > women for ever wretched, and torn a 
' werthy young fellow from. the miſtreſs of his 
heart. I have brought all my ſorrows on my- 
ſelf, with the Ciftreſsfal conſideration, of having 
no right to complain. I deſerve to be miſerable. 
The man who would meanly hope to be happy 
in marriage, by ſacrificing the inclination of the 
woman he loves. and ungenerouſly Toles every 
regard to her wiſhes, while he endeavours ta 
Tratify his own, has no pretenſion to felicity. 
| Fad I never obtained the poſſeſſion of Maria, I 

ſhould not have been half fo wretched as I am 
now: time, and another object would, perhaps, 
have enabled me to bear her laſs :—but now, 
maſter of her perſon, to find another in poſſeſ- 


> hon of her heart, and to know that there is one 
whom ſhe holds conſiderably dearer than my- 


fſelf, are conſiderations abſolutely infupportable.. 
I cannot dwell any longer on the ſubje&: I ſhalt 
therefore conclude with an advice to my own. 
ſex, never to marry a woman whoſe heart they 
 kr.ow is engaged, nor to take a pitiful advantage 
of a father's authority, in oppoſition to her in- 
clination. If ſhe be a good woman, ſhe can 
never forget her firſt cho ce, and if ſhe be bad, 
wall inevitably bring ſhame and ſcandal. on the 
ha. 9 | : mw. 
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T7 HEN I firſt commenced Periodical Eſ- 
iS, ſayiſt, my fears preſented. a. thouſand 
difficulties to my imagination, in the proceſs of 
my deſign.—I dreamed of inceſſant application 
to pen and ink, and of continual viſits from 
thoſe very worthy gentlemen, who are honoured. 
with the appellation of Devils to the Preſs : but 
my apprehenſions were entirely groundleſs.— 
I no ſooner appeared in print than.a whole army. 
of good-natured perſons inſtantly drew up in 
my favour, amongſt the reſt the wife of a city 
man of faſhion, who writes to me after the fol- 
lowing manner = 


To te B AB L E R. 
r gs 4 tu 
I AM a haberdaſher's wife, not very far from 
Cornhill, and though T never received any 
other education than what the Engliſh language) 
could afford me, or made a greater progreſs in 
my ſtudies than the Rule of Three Direct; yet. 
I can ſpell tolerably enough, and, though I ſay 
it, know'a ſheep's head. from a-carrot as well as: 
Hodge in the new opera. But, Sir, to the. bu- 
ſineſs of my letter. . 
My huſband and I, Sir, are a young couple 
juſt ſet up in buſineſs, and, you: know Mr. 
BABLER, as ſuch, ought to be extremely com- 
plaiſant and reſpectful to our cuſtomers.— In the 


_ way of trade, every body who lays out a provi» 4 


1 Wit 


we 
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with us is to be conſidered as our ſuperiors, at 
leaſt while they ſtay in our ſhop; — but my bul- 

band, who, it ſeems, is wiſer than 1 am, is 

quite of 2 contrary opinion. —He never keeps 
his hat off a moment in the houſe—and behaves 
to every one as if he rather laid them under an 
obligation by the fale of his own commodities, 

r a lady ſteps in to buy a piece of ribband, 

or a hat, inſtead of ſhewing her a variety of 

thinge, that may fix her attention, or induce 
her to make an additional purchaſe, he talks to 
her about plays, and about operas: inſtead of 
ſaying, Theſe, Madam, are the veſt ir of 

Ez gloves in the kin dom,” he cries out o be 
re Mr. Garrick is the greateſt aber in the 
 'world;” or, © To be ſure Miſs Brent is the 
fineſt ſinger in the univerſe. There is no bear- 
ing of him, Mr, BABLER: — the fellow will 
prate a whole hour about Shakeſpear, when he 
ought to be numbering up his threads; and run 
himſelf out of breath in encomiums on Otway, 
when he ought to be buſy i in the praiſe of his 

- +Jandkerehiefs, + 

But theſe are trifles, Mr. nn when 
compared. to ſome other inſtances of his beha- 
viour :—why, Sir, he would not riſe from din- 
. to ſerve the Lady Mayoreſs.— At dinner- 
„if he is told any perſon wants him about 
e D—n it, do they think he'l} get 
| from his dinner? Can they find no other 
time to come but when he is juſt ſat down at 
table? Let them walt or call again, which ever 
they think proper.” Ah, Mr. BABLER, people 
that are in trade ſhould get up from breakfaft, 
dinner, and ſupper, to attend the neceſſary duties 


01 their abc who have no other 
Gepend- 
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dependence, ſhould think themſelves happy in 
being called to their buſineſs at dinner time, ſince 
it is by that means they are enabled to have any 
dinner at all. — No later than Wedneſday laſt, 
Sir, this attention to his ſtomach loſt him a 
country order for a hundred pounds; and even 
the deputy of our ward was kept waiting yeſter- 
day above ten minutes in the ſhop, though he 
came to diſcharge a little account which was 
due ſor his wife and two daughters. e 
As I am refolved, now I have begun, Mr. 
BABLER, to let you know all his faults, I muſt 
inform you he -has lately bought a horſe, and 
paid thirty guineas for this hopeful bargain :— 
this horſe he is to ride out every Sunday if the 
weather be fine, and he happens to have no en- 
gagement. Tis odds, Mr. BABLER, that he 
dees not find a ride convenient once a month 
| —or that ſomething does not prevent his ex- 
curſion even at the end of that period. but, 
however, let us ſuppoſe that the weather and ac- 
_ cidental engagements wall permit him to go out 
one Sunday in four, the ſtabling and. provinder- 
for his horſe will at leaſt amount to ſeven ſhil- 
lings a week: — fo that every. time he takes a 
ride out, horſe hire will coſt him eight and twen= 
ty ſhillings, (not to ſay any thing of the-origi-- 
nal purchaſe ;) and for half the money he might 
get a hackney coach for the whole day, to ear- 
ry all his family. — And here I cannot help 
_ reflecting, Mr. BasLER, upon this injudicious 
practice of riding out every Sunday, which ſeems. 
ſo much in faſhion among the generality of our 
polite citizens.—— If a tradeſman buys a horſe, 
and does not ride out every Sunday, his purchaſe 


— Lf 


becomes uſeleſs, and his money thrown away: 
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If he does, he debars himſelf of every other 
enjoyment, and cuts himſelf off from the only 
opportunity he has of attending the publio wor- 
ſnip of God. He is loſt to his family and 

friends one day in ſeven, and is an alien to his 
Creator, on the moſt ſacred of them all. 
Pray, Mr. BASLER, print this letter 
= your writings.are much; read in our neighbour- 
=_ ang my huſband himſelf condeſcends to 
ay you are a very ſenſible ſort of a fellow. 
| If you; ſhould have any opportunity, I beg you 
would ſpeak ſomething about the. dreſs of tradeſ- 
men, for I have ſome reaſon: to think my huſ- 
band has actually beſpoke a laced hat, and given 
he taylor directions to put vellum holes in his 
vent ſuit of eloaths. Do oblige me, dear 


Mir. BAT ER, and I ſball always acknowledge 
. ( AAA ³ĩͤ 7 4 


Tuͤnour humbleſervan, 
V © WINIFRED TAPELY.. 
Nun. IV. Saturday, March 5. 
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EY 2% all the enemies to ſociety,. there is none 
So Which ſhould be held in a greater abhor- 
rence than a man of gallantry profeſſed; and 
yet, in this faſhionable age, it is a character 
which tlie generality of our young fellows, and 
but too many cf our old ones, are uncommonly 
ſolicitous to obtain. But the ſtrongeſt invectives 


. againſt this infamous diſpoſition, may not, per- 


+ 


bags, be half ſo ſerviceable as alittle ſtory, which; 
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a very worthy gentleman of my acquaintance, 
favoured me with laſt night, for which reaſon I "A 

_ ſhall lay aſide declaration . dees to m. * 


narrative. 8 


Not many weeks ago, at the firſt reduQion — 


| of our forces, an many other officers who 

were diſmiſſed, a young heutenant,. one Mr. 
Franſham, received his diſcharge. As the in- 
come of this gentleman's commiſſion, during 
his continuance in the atmy, could not ſuffer 
— to Hoy by any mighty matters for an emer- 
his half pay would have been but a ſlen- 


Yer ubſiſtence, 3 an old ſchool- fellow f 


his, one Mr. Harold, a country gentleman, 


made him a cordial offer of His Hout and table, * 


till he ſhould be fortunately provided for in ſome 


reputable employ. Mr. Harold was the moſt ; N 


amiable of men; he had a handſome perſon, 2 
tine underſtanding, an affluent fortune, and a 
| benevolent heart: He had been but newly mar- 
ried to a young lady, of whom he was paſſion- 
ately . ; and who, if wit and beaut 
| — of eonſtituting matrimonial. Haicity, . 
could not fail of er him the moſt happy 
of men. 
Mir. Franſham was one of thoſe people who 
| profeſſed a Covent-Garden ſort of none 
and, like a maggot'in a cheeſe, knew no part 
the world but the rotten: His is wok 
| lively, but not improving, and he carried the 
appearance of much underſtandin b e in 
reality, he had but little ſenſe: company 
however, was entertaini Bee he talked I 
the polite diyerſions ; told a ſtory tolerably well; 
and ſung with ſome voice and much taſte. As 


the . of his converſation carried the ap- 


N | 
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mat gentleman, he looked upon as a particular 


pearance of wit, Mrs. Harold was not a little 
- pleaſed with — new viſitant; and Mr. Fran- 
ſham, from the firſt moment he came into the 
houſe, had formed a deſign of rendering him- 
ſelf as agreeable as poſſible to her, and without 
either being confined by the rules of friendſhip, 
or the principles of gratitude, he thought he 
could not be in reality a fine gentleman, with- 
out endeavouring to alienate her affections from 
her huſband.— To dwell upon the circum- 
ſtances is unneceſſary; he left no art uneſſayed 
to gain his point, and, in an evil hour, too fa- 
tally ſucceede. 3 FEY: 
I boot Mr. Harold, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting 
the nature of their intimacy, was really pleaſed 
at the countenance ſhewn to Mr. Franſham, by 
his wife: every mark of complacency ſhewn to 


inſtance of her affection for himſelf 3-— but one 
evening returning from a viſit, which he had 
paid alone, to a gentleman in his neighbour- 
hood, conſiderably ſooner than he was expected, 
upon going up to Mrs. Harold's chamber, he 
found the door locked, and fancied he heard her 
voice, and Mr. Franſham's, in a very familiar 
fort of converſation. An inſtinctive kind of ter- 
ror ſtruck inſtantly to his heart: He knocked 
at the door, which not being immediately un- 
| locked, he burſt it open, and juſt as he entered, 
faw his perfidious friend eſcape out of the win- 
dow into the garden. Frantie at this ſight, the 
_ violence of his paſſion prevented him from pur- 
ſuing the infamous villain, by whom he had 
deen fo barbarouſly wronged : He gazed in a 
violent fit of horror for ſome time upon his wife, 

who ſat trembling on the bed-ſide; then run- 
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ing to a caſe of piſtols, which were kept ge- 
— in the i he radians te 
them at Mrs. Harold, and ran immediately af- 
ter to find the partner of her crime; but Mr. 
Franſham, knowing Mr. Harold's temper too 
well to ſtay within his reach, made ſuch good 
uſe of his time, that he was quite out of dan- 
ger before the other began the purſnit, 
-. Happily for Mrs. Harold, the piſtol was not 
charged which was directed at her, though the 
frightthrew her into a ſwoon:—— but recover- 
ing, and finding herſelf entirely ſafe, ſhe thought 
it moſt prudent to retire to a friend's houſe for a 
little time, ti 1 a reconciliation could be effected 

. with her huſband : Here the remained for about 
a month, and tried every means of obtaining his 
_ forgiveneſs, but to no purpoſe ; and the follow- 
ing letter, which he wrote ro her in his ceoler 
moments, put a total ſtop to any future attempts 


of that nature. 


„ By what name ſhall I diſtinguiſh you? or 
&© how ſhall I be able to write to a woman with 
any degree of temper, whom I am born ever- 
« laftingly to curfe and deteſt. ——Can you, 
Maria, be mean enough to think of living 
with a man whom you have covered with dif 
„ grace, or bear = eternal — which 
* his preſence m ive you of your own,--= - 
2 that did — r F dwell - 
upon a circumſtance which I muſt endeavour 
<< to obliterate for ever, or mention the ſincerity 
« of my paſhon, when J think upon the reward 
« it has met. ee; | „ 
If I expect to be forgiven myſelf in the 
© next world, Maria, you conjure me to par- 
don your offences in this. W hat aw! — 
. 25 Po | 40 1 
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* 
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& muſt the man be who excuſes a crime which 
the eye of all acquitting mercy cannot look 
< upon without horror. If there are parti- 
ct cular crimes, which we are taught to believe 
heaven itſelf will not pardon, can we ſuppoſe 
& that there are not injuries which it is impoſ- 
&« fible-for human nature ever to overlook ?- 
c Forgive you, Maria !---oh. that I could. 
My anguiſh would. not be of that poignant 
e nature which it is, could the baſeneſs of your 
conduct ever be forgot. See me l- no 
« Fly me as far as earth” can part us; for 
« ſhould we once meet, I will not anſwer but 
& that moment may be our laſt. As for the: 
& yillain ! I cannot name him !---to'the moſt 
ce diſtant. corner of the world ll purſue him; 
„ he ſhall be an eternity a dying: and yet if 
4 he feels half of what I ſuffer, hell itſelf can- 
cc not poſſibly afflict him more Diſtraction 
& choaks me, I cannot proceed. —— If adulte- 
« ry. if the violation of the moſt ſolemn vows 
given in the immediate preſence of the liv- 
ing God is pardonable above, I will not pray 
for your perdition, — But ſhould you again 
urge my temper by an inſolent application 
for my pity,---in ſome bitter moment of my 
< ſoul, perhaps I may be provoked. to ſuppli- 
.< cate that the divine-goodneſs may. be as far- 


from you, as the compaſſion ._ 
| Of the wretched,. 15 
« FRANnC1s. HaRonp.” 


ne ſequel of the ſtory is. Mrs. Harold, 
through ſhame and remorſe, is pining at the: 


* 
* 


houſe of a relation in the country, and ſuppoſed. 


” weng, 2 7 
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Ff you would have 
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to be in a very declining ſituation. As fof _ 
F ranſham, he eſcaped over into France; but 
falling into a number of exceſſes, reduced bim-. 
ſelf to the neceſſity of the road; but being ap- 
ebended in his firſt robbery, will in all proba- 
rouge he eſcapes death, be conefind during 


life to the gallies. Mr: Harold 3 is grown more 


compoſed, and all his friends are buſied in keep- 


ing up his fpirits, and with. ſuch ſucceſs, that | 
it is hoped in a little time his tranquiflity will be 


reſtored, eſpecially as they all carefully avoid 


mentioning a ſingle fylable of Mrs. Harold. — 
We may conclude our little narrative with a few 
lines from Rowe' 8 Fa air r Fenitent. EE 


„ 


1 By theſe examples are we taught to prove 


What ſad effects attend unlawful love. 


: Death, or ſome worſe miſchance, will ſon divide 


The wretched been from his guilty. bride. 
5 e nuptial union Plat, 
IR virtue > be the bond that ties it faſt. 


" — 
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5 was a common een of a lis: Bo- 
| lingbroke's, that if he was but an hour in 
the company of a ſtranger, and heard him ſpeak 


but fifty words, he eould tell the particular turn 
or bing of his temper 


When I conſider the 
propenſity 107 "manikind. to enhance the 


genera 


idea of their own. characters, and reflect that 
there is a particular ſomething in the opinion of 


every man which gives him an advantage over 


the reſt of the world, I am inclined to believe | 
_ that his lordſhip's declaration. is not altogether 


fo 
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ſo extraordinary as a perſon at firſt might paſ- 
EN . dds Weraghoacky 
In people of underſtanding the particular qua- 
lity upon which they principally value them- 
felves, is rather eaſier to be diſcovered than in 
thoſe of ordinary capacities, becauſe converſa- 
tion taking a more liberal turn, furniſhes a great- 
er number of opportunities to draw it out. I 
was laſt night ſitting with two or three friends, 
who are not a little eſteemed in the literary world, 
Vvhen I immediately reflected upon lord Boling- 
broke's obſervation. — One of them opened 
the diſcourſe with a compliment to the abilities 
of Mr. Pope, and ſeemed intent to make that 
celebrated author the ſubject of converſation. 
Poetry he talked of as the firſt of all the ſei- 
ences, and conſequently hinted, that ſuck as 
excelled in this, were ſuperior to the moſt emi- 
nent profeſfors of any other. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to tell, that my friend has himſelf publiſhed 
ſome pieces in this way of writing, which are 
univerſally admired ; and that while he was ex- 
patiating. on the merit of Mr. Pope, he had a 
ſecret intention of reminding us of his own cha- 
. rater. This gentleman, though a very ſenſible 
man, carries his zeal for the poetieal muſe a 
little too far: he looks upon every one with an 
eve of indifference who has not received ſome 
marks of that * favour, and very lately re- 
fuſed a woman of ten thouſand pounds who was 
ſſionately in love with him, for no other rea- 
in life, than becauſe the left the room, about 
ſome domeſtic occurrence, while he was reading 
_ an imitation of one of Horace's odes, which he 
had wruten, it ſeems, that morning. je | 


No. 3. 


My poetical friend entertained us for ſome 
time, when a mathematical acquaintance turned 
the dafcounte upon Sit ifaac Newton; in a little - 


time my good friend Dr. Nettletop beat Sir Tfaac | 


out of the field with Boerhaaxe;- Mr. on ind, 
the hiſtorian, however, quickly conqu >T Boer- 


oy with: Rapin ; and the wide ie field of hif- 


ory itfelf was. not long after covered by Mr. 


| Chaleric, the politician, with the ns tractor] 
his immortal King of Pruſſia. 


But if ſo great a fondneſs of ſhewing the par- 


ticular qualification wherein we excel, though it 
be a meritorious one, is deſerving of our cenſure, 
how much more to be conde 
of people, who build their reputation upon trifles 


aged are thoſe fort 


of the moſt ridiculous nature, and are conflantly 
taking up the time of every company they are 
admitted into with recitals 0 no conſequence to 
themſelves, and no entertainment to any 

elſe. My couſin — Babler gives me great 


fence this way: eee 


ſelf upon a very Fay ſtomach, and an uncon- 
averfion to a buttock of beef. Hence, 


wherever he goes we are always ſure of a diſ- : 
ſertation upon eating; the ſmallneis of his ap- 


is a never-failing ſource of converſation; 
and I have known him to take up two hours 


and a half to convince a large company that he 


has not eat a pound of meat in a fortnight. If 
by a revolution in his habit of body my poor 
couſin ſhould unfortunately get a good ſtomach, 

he muſt reſign all pretenſion to merit, and baniſh 
himſeif from ſociety for the want of common 


. converſation. 


But the moſt extraordinary character I ever 


knew that was not abſolutely vicious, is my 


friend 
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friend Sir Harry Whimſey's —— Sir Harry has. 
_ underſtanding, and yet he only uſes it to be a 


;Þ fool; he has a fortune capable of providing all 
the pleaſures of life, and yet he is never happy 


till he is completely miſerable. ——Sir Harry, 


if he happens to be indiſpoſed, is a little eaſy in 


his mind, but if he be really ill, *tis then he ex- 
periences 'the higheſt ſatisfaction; his friends are 
all ſummoned, and with an air of the utmoſt 


. conſequence, told of his melancholy ſituation; 
. - how the pain in his head has torn him to pieces, 
and how he has not had a wink of ſleep for three 


nights. When he finds any. concern expreſſed 


for his condition, his pride begins to ſwell,” and 
the notion of his own. importance " encreaſes in 
proportion to the pity of his friends and the dan- 


ger of his diſorder. -He has been a man of 


very little merit, however, theſe three years, for, 
being naturally of a good conſtitution, and not 


much addicted to intemperance of any nature, 


g 1 he has unhappuy eſcaped the ſmalieſt N 
=_ tion 


The knowledge o of theſe faibles i in other peo- 


A ple is of no advantage to us, unleſs they teach 


us to correct whatever may be amiſs of the 


ſame nature in ourſelves; the beſt of us have 
our little abſurdities; for which reaſon when 


we laugh at the peculiarities of our acquaint- 


ance, we ſhould by no means neglect an exami- 


nation into our own. 
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not allowed to dwell upon the ſubject; but as 


he is very unlike the generality of Bis name - 
fakes, and dreads nothing ſo much as offending, 
he declares himſelf publickly a lover of truth, - 
yet an advocate of no fs and ſets up for 


the title of a good Engliſhman without being 
either a Whig or a Tory. Party diſtinctions are 


ning mad with political dilquittions, it 
would be Wee bard if the BaBLER Was 


to him, the moſt diſeuſting circumſtances i ima- 


ginable, and an intemperate zeal in the ſupport 

of any faction, not only the moſt ridiculous 

commotion i in ſociety, but the moſt dangerous. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who knew human na- 


tufe as well as moff people, has been very open 
and very honeſt upon this ſubject. I have - 
Jetter of his this moment before me, which has 


never yet appeared in print, and which will, I 
dare ſay, be no leſs a curiofity than an inſtruc- 


tion to m readers. Sir Robert, I need not 


obſerve, had been for a long time the idol of 


the: people,” and. was 'even committed 'to- the 


Tower for too ſtrenuous an aſſertion of their li- 
berties. After his intereſt had got the better 


or his Patrjotiſm, and that the fondneſs of fame 
| had yielded to a, . paſſion for power, Sir Robert 


wrote the following letter to an intimate friend 


who had reproache him for ee the wel- Y 
"488 of the public. A £ 
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 J&EC FFVED your laſt with much Tatiſ- 
J faction, though it cotained Wire Hrtte acri- 
eee ee 
greatneſs of your eſteem, notwithſtanding it was 
dlended fo frequently with reproof. 
Indeed, my dear friend, whatever. colour thy 
change of principles may Wear, or however it 
may be conſidered by the generality. of people, 
F have done nothing which every other man in 


* afs* A nt) , ** 


the world would not have dene in my fituation, 
The very beſt of us are fond of greatnets . and 
power in-our hearts; and however we may ſeem 


4 _ - . - 


| ever they are reſiſted, , As I have not 2 
ſufficient to pretend to the firſt, I have ſenſe 
enough to avoid the imputation of the latter; 


to a ſingle ſix-pence, and whoſe very ſoul 1 
* | NV! could 
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could not almoſt purchaſe at the firſt offer. 
The reaſon former miniſters have been deceived - 
in this matter is evident; they never conſidered 

the tempers of the people they had to deat with. 
J have known miniſters. fo weak as to offer an 
avaritious raſcal a ſtar and garter; and to think 
of bribing a profuſe young rogue, who ſet no 
value upon money, with a lucrative employ- 
ment. purſue methods as oppoſite as the 
poles,. and conſequently, my admuraftration maſt 
be attended with very different effects. 
The people of England are, in nh i. 
of hot-headed fools, a parcel of fenfible cox- 
combs,. who, though perfectly able to examine 


the bottom of things, never judge farther than 


the ſurface. They know their rights and pri- 
vileges invielably fafe, and yet they are never 
eaſy unleſs they think them in danger. It is 
no way difficult therefore, for an aſpiring com- 
moner to take an advantage of this diſpoſition, 
and to convert their ignorant ſolicitude for the 
public emolument, entirely to the promotion of 
his own. A ſtaunch oppoſition on two or 
three queſtions, right or wrong, to the court, 
gets him a name; half a dozen impudent un- 
meaning ſpeeches, the admiration ;-and a trea- 
ſonable pamphlet, the very. ſouls of. the people. 
Patriotic barbers toaſt him in ale-houſes, 
public-ſpirited ſhoemakers harangue for him in 
the ſtreets, and free-born chairmen: and houſe- - 
breakers, ſing forth his praiſes in every night- 


cellar within the bills of mortality. To quiet 
the minds of the mob, he gets a place. His 
own intereſt then obliges him to join the mea- 
ſures of the court. Upon this, the golden idol 
turns inſtantly to a calf, and leaves the field of 
prefer- 


rr _ 
2 « 2 < 8 * f * 
. " oY 7 ©-* 


erment to | ſomebody elſe, who is next to 
- . ſhare the admiration, and, in due time, the 
"curſes of the vulgar. ——1I remember I never 
thought my point completely carried; till they 
> c<lapped me in the Tower.! looked upon 
myſelf then as a made man, and the event fully 
juſtified the warmth of my expectations. In re- 
ality I know no better friends to the conſtitu- 
tion of this country, was it any way in danger, 
than this ſet of imaginary patriots :-—— they 
ſtruggle very heartily while they are at it, and 
the moment they are bought off,. their prefer- 
ment inſpires others with a view of following 
their example, in order by the ſame means to 
attain the ſame ends ; and thus we always find 
a ſucceſſion of zealous patriots, who conftant] 
advance the good of their country by being 10 
very ſtrenuous about their own. But to drop 
this ſubject, know, my dear friend, that the 
conſtitution of this country is ſo critically found- 
ed, that whatever affects the privileges of the 
people, will, in a little time, endanger the pre- 
| tive of the crown: there is no ſeparate in- 
tereſt for either to conſult; and in ſuch a caſe, 
no man of ſenſe will dream that the court can 
have the leaſt notion of encroaching on the li- 


berties of the ſubject. 5 5 
Lou ſee, my dear friend, how freely I deal 
with myſelf; but, with me, patriotiſm goes for 
nothing. There is not this moment one patriot 
in the houſe, nor, indeed, is there the leaſt ne- 
ceſſity that there ſhould. Do not deprive me of 
your good opinion for my candour, but go on to 

eſteem me, and be aſſured I ſhall ever remain, 
Your moſt faithful friend, 

7.4" 4 leer. 
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\H E E ſubject of my e lerer in 
| a former number, has procured me a 

1 fenfible complaint from an honeſt e ne 

r, near Cornhill; and as it may ſerve by way ifs 


y ſupplement, I think it prongs not 1 cans | 
id pane: the 8 of 46 Ts, EP 
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dreſs of tradeſmen, eſpecially thoſe of the 
P WM younger ſort, in your paper, from a correſpon- 3 
IC dent, I cannot help admiring very much; and 1 


[- the more ſo, as they come home to an inftance het: 
0 in my own family, which has for a long time 2 
* given me no little uneafineſs. _ . - 
— You muſt know, Mr. Babler, that I am a 
” plain pains taking man, and neither more orleſs © _ 
n than a buckle-maker, near Cornhill: I have . 
* kept ſhop theſe twenty years, and brought up _ 

my family, conſiſting of a wife, one ſon and a 
xl anner decently Pei though I fay it my- 
ry lf; and, may be, have ſaved a trifle or ſo 8 


t Wl ny buſineſs ; but that does not ſignify. 
„As every thing I have has been made by a 
f Wl cloſe application to trade, I do not chuſe ap- 44 
Oo pearing grander, Mr. Babler, than what be-. 
comes a perſon of my ſtation ; fo that I confine 

myſelf to a ſuit or two of modeſt cloaths, and 
never put on my mor wig or 2 beſt ruffled 
Ba Vol. I. ſhirt, 
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© ſhirt, but of a Sunday. My wife, however, 


who had formerly been a lady's maid in the city, 
has higher notions, and as I do not chuſe to 


- . quarrel with her, indulges herſelf in the grati- 


fication of them to as ridiculous a degree as my 


circumſtances can allow. She would nor come 


into the ſhop for the world without a ſack or a 


French night cap, and is ſometimes ſo loaded 


with powder and pomatum, that'the very ſmell 


is enough to take away the breath of my cuſ- 


tomers. I am never ſuffered to walk with her 


of a working day, becauſe Jam not ſufficiently 


fine; nay, I am to eſteem it as no trifling fa- 


- vour, if I am permitted to accompany her to 
the White Conduit Houſe or Iſlington fields of 
a Sunday. 'You may be ſure, Mr. Babler, that 


ſo hopeful, an example has not eſcaped my chil- 


dren without imitation, My daughter, who is 
about nineteen, will put up with no leſs an ap- 


pellation than a young lady, and my ſon of courſe 
thinks himſelf equally juſtified in ſupporting the 
title of a young-gentleman ; he quarrelled with 
my eldeſt. apprentice the other morning for cal- 
ling him by the familiar name of Andrew; and 


my daughter inſiſted upon turning away our laſt 


maid, becauſe, in ſpeaking of her to a third 
perſon, ſhe did not ſay Miſ Dolly. My wife's 
fooliſh indulgence is a ſtill greater means of 
ſpoiling them. —My daughter is always dreſſed 


cout in a manner that renders her above doing 
any neceſſary article in the ceconomy of a houſe, 
and ſuperior to the condeſcenſion of ſerving in 


the ſhop.—If a cuſtomer comes in, inſtead of 


_ aſking what he wants, ſhe orders the boy to call 
his maſter, for ſhe would not ſtoop to ſend for 


ber father to haggle about a twelve: penny knite, 
1 ee or 
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or a two-ſhilling pair. of buckles. —If- ſhe ſits 
behind the counter, it is with a look of dignity 
and importance; and, to every new comer in, 
puts on a new air, in order to enhance the idea 
of her conſequence : my wife has Jately bought 


hourly teazed to death about purchaſing her a 
metal watch. My ſon, Mr. Babler, is not a 
whit leſs affected than my daughter. I cannot 
ſee in what reſpect he is any way my ſuperior ; 
and yet, through his mother's means, he ap- 


has his ruffled ſhirt on every 


day,' his clean 
white ſtockings ; has actually 


got a ſilk waiſt- 


hat for Sundays. 


9 Is there any bearing this, Mr. 
abler 


But this is not the worſt of it: As 


the articles of finery, the leſs reſpectful he grows 
to thoſe who provide him with the means. 
Lord, Sir! he conſiders me in no better light 
than a ſort of an upper ſervant, who is obliged 
to conſult the gratification of his pleaſures, and 
to humour every turn and whim of his inclina- 
tion. He ſcarce ever takes his hat off before 


In this he is ſupported both by his mother and 
his ſiſter, the former always declaring, I ſhame 
them with my naſty way of appearing, and my 


dreſs in ſo ſhabby and pitiful a manner. We 
are talked of all over the neighbourhood, Mr. 


C 2 Babler, 


her a pair of ſtone ſhoe-buckles; and I am 


pears in a manner I never durſt aſſume without 
being laughed at by all my acquaintance. He 


caat with vellum button-holes, and a gold-laced 


he improves in dreſs, the more he decreaſes in 
his manners; and the better he is ſupplied with 


me, and is ſo far from thinking that there is 
any thing out of character in his dreſs, that he 
is always exclaiming againſt the poverty of mine. 


dutiful daughter wondering how her Papa can 


— 
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Babler, and Iam for ever rated at the Blue Poſts 
for ſubmitting to my wite's dominion in my fa- 
mily.—Print this, pray do, ſhame may produce 
better effects than reaſon, and if it but makes 
my wife concerned at her behaviour, I any 105 
5 * haue e * to call myſelf, 


Fours, 
Ax pRE]W ANCHor. ; 


— 
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INISTERIAL Ae having, in 
the preſent political diſpute, taken a 
number of liberties themſelves which they ut- 
terly condemn in other people, and exclaimed 
with uncommon energy againſt invective, at a 
time they were dealing out the moſt virulent 
abuſe, I ſtrall, for the entertainment of your 
readers, Mr. BABL ER, give a ſort of Political 
Dictionary, in which their principal terms ſhall 
be explained, and in which I fhall rehgiouily 
confine myſelf to the ideas they always annex to 
each particular epithet, as it occurs in the courſe 
of their writings or converſation. 
Difaffettion to the King.) Whatever points 
out the grievances of the people, and endeavours 
to remove a weak or wicked miniſter. 
A fower of ſedition.] One who tells honeſt 
truths, and is above the reach of miniſterial in- 
fluence and e | Wi 


x He —_ Hame, 


SE 
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De licentiouſurſe of the preſs.) The candid 


method of repreſenting the ſufferings of the 


kingdom, and the ſpeedieſt means of having 
them redreſſed. 
* The mab.] The dukes of Devonhire, Gra zan, 
Portland, and Newca/tle ; the marquis of Rock» 
ingbum; "the earls Temple, Hardwick, 22 
Alus &c. &c. the lords Dudley, Aan. 
fon, Sondes, &c. &c. Mr. William: Pitt, Mr. 
Fames frogs Sir Gn Savile, Mr. Buk- 5 
hop mu bore miniſter. Lord Bute. #5 
A man of ſuperior excellence and virtue. Ditto. | 
The firmeſt 5 of the ſovereign. Ditto. 
The trueſt laver of his country. | Ditto, - 
An e ee peace.] Unneceſſary conceſ.. 


ſions to our enemies, and putting them again in 


a capacity of. cutting our throats. | 
honourable Peace.] Submitting to the de- 


þF a of an enemy we had conquered, and ro- 


ſigning, without indemnification, what we had 


purchaſed with a profuſion of treaſure and 


blood. 


A good fubjed. ] A man with a bare backlide, 5 
and a lover of the itch. 3 


Prudence and occonomy. ] An inc of taxes 


To] the concluſion of an expenſive war; and a 
laviſhing that treaſure upon profligate favourites, 


which ſhould be applied to diſcharge the public 


debts 1 the kingdom. 


aith of the nation.] A deſertion of the 


2 8—N of Pruſſia, our ally, at a time that France 
had made ſtipulations in favour of his moſt im- 
mediate enemies. 


The encouragement is genius, ] A proviſion for 
I and other Scotch 


wr iters 
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writers who had drawn their, pens in favour of 
a Scotch miniſter. © 

Subverſion of the conſtitution. To prevent the 

_ machinations of tyranny and deſpotitm, and to 

Maintain the purity of the 8 and the liberty | 

of the ſubject. 

' Oeconomy.] A pitiful manner of furniſhing the 
r kitchen, and a profuſe method of expend- 

the money of the kingdom. 

Contempt of the eppaſition. A filence when 
- uncontrovertible facts are advanced, and a pro- 
ſecution where any thing is uttered contrary to 
the chicanery of. the laws, however juſt it may 
ee, e Sib & amery 

nifterial moderation. iſcharge of every 
_ perſon * into office during the adminiſtration 
of the duke of Neweaſtle, or Mr. Pitt, not 
even excepting a fifty pound ſal 

Laws agreeable to the conftitution.] Ass which 
are paſſed by miniſterial influence, and have an 
immediate tendency to eneroach upon the free- 
dom and property of the ſubjece. 55 

The ſenſe of the kingdom. ] The dictates of an. 

| arbitrary and all graſping minifter, and the de-. 
ſpicable arguments of his mercenary | advo- 
_ cates, _ —* 

Liberty and property.] A forcible entry of our 
houſes by meſſengers at midnight, and an im- 
priſonment of our perſons without either infor- 
mation or evidence. 

The good of the public.] A deſtructive exciſe 
bill, and an arbitrary manner of levying taxes, 
without any ſhadow of pretence, or colour of 
. neceſlity. 

A bloody and ent ve war.] The dt of 


A juſt * upon our enemies, and the reduc- 
| tion 
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tion oy e which would amply rein- 
burſe our expence, if we had but [pirits or un- 5 

; derſtanding to have kept them. . 
Prudence and bumanity.] A mean ſubmiſion 5 
to the offers of an enemy reduced, and a piti : 
ful apprehenſion of a reverſe of fortune, When 
that enemy, ſo far from being in a condition 
of attacking us, was utterly incapable of de- 
fending himſelf, . 


Juftice and impartiality A captain's ocminih 25 | 
fion to a child of not ten years old, while many © 


| who had ventured their lives in the ſervice of * N : 
their country were periſhing for bread. 1 
Reward of merit.) Places and penſions to 


ſuch as had-ſcandalouſly fold the intereſt of their 


country, and ſupported the tyranny of a pre- 
' ſumptuous Miniſter. 


Scandal and detraction.] A regard for the name | 


of Engliſhman, and an averſion to the itch. 


Arrogance and preſumption. The ſmalleſt diſ- 


ſent from the opinion of an inſolent Scot, and 
a refuſal of that implicit ſubmiſſion to an over- - | 
bearing Miniſter, which was never expected nor” 55 


defired by his maſter. * 
Avuerſion to popularity.] An affected contempt 


in a Miniſter for a people, by whom he was 


conſeious of being juſtly and ge ein deſpiſed. : 
A regard for the dignity of the Crown.) A poor 


pretence for practiſing the moſt deteſtable means 
to trample on the ].berties of the people. 


Miniſterial reſignation.) A fallacious method- 


of eſcaping from the hatred of the public, an 
artful contrivance in a favourite to make others 


A ible for meaſures which are guided by him- 
el 
gs = 4 | A man 


A man L 5-55; ph 13 — pf 0 affeea total 
e ard for money, but however procures the 
„ 55 - 9 lucrative places for himſelf, and raiſes his 
—_  - beggarly relations over the heads. of the deſerv- 
r ing, e the kingdom. 
2 "4 man of e utmoſt wiſdom and virtue. ] A mi- 
_ niſter who embroils a whole kingdom in dange- 
- Tous diſſentions, and treads upon that people 

who taught him the difference between penury 
and affluence; the diſtinction between opulence 

the moſt ſplendid, and indigence the moſt ex- 
* treme. . 
- Decency and 4 A ſubmiſſion to the 
arrogant commands of a haughty, and an ap- 
probation of the deſtructive meaſures of a worth- 
leſs favourite. 

An enemy to his country. J Fol perſon i in che 
leaſt ſolicitous to preſerve it from — 
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50 not 80 any thing i in the preſent age 
which has done ſuch eſſential diſſervice to 
| the cauſe of virtue and morality as the ridiculous 
affectation of wit, which prevails in almoſt eve 
order of the people. Under a pretenſion to this 
quality, the moſt blameable levities become uni- 
verſally admired ; and, what is much worſe, the 
moſt dangerous of all our vices are ſet up as a 
ſtandard for public imitation, to deftroy the tran- 
gquillity of a deſerving friend by ſome occaſional 
ſtroke of impertinence, is, now-a-days, ſufficient 
foundation for the character of a wit, and we 
e reckon that — as poſleſſed of ex- 
5 
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traordinary abilities, who bids defiance to the 
There is one great unhappineſs attending this 


ropenfity to faſhionable wit, which is, that men 


of the beſt ſenſe very often think themſelves ob- 
 liged to give into the general opinion of their 
. acquaintance; and, in order to merit the eſteem _ 
of the world, ſubmit to the very errors which 


their own underſtanding muſt naturally lead them 


to condemn.—Among the number of my own 


friends who are unhappily victims to the world 


in this reſpect, I cannot, without the utmoſt 
concern, refle& upon poor Ned Frailhy. 
When Ned came from the Univerſity, which 
was at the age of nineteen, he had a doating old 
grand- mother, who ſupplied him plentifully with 
money, and by whoſe fondneſs he was enabled to 
indulge all the luxurious depravities incident to 
his years: Upon his firſt coming to town he was 


introduced, as a hopeful ou fellow at a ſociety 
of wits, who. frequented a faſhionable coffee- 


houſe in the neighbourhood of Covent garden. 


Unacquainted with the world, their manners 


were perfectly new to our young adventurer, 
and it was not without an infinite pain he heard 


obſcenity and execration form the principal pat 
of the firſt night's diſcourſe. Notwithſtanding 


this, there was a ſomething in the company 
which produced an invouluntary attachment, 
and he was overheard whiſpering to the friend 


who introduced him, << that it was a pity ſuch 
“and ſuch gentlemen were not leſs immoral, ' 


4 for he looked upon them as exceſſively agree- 
6: able”? 1 


There is, in the human mind, a natural 


promptitude of imitating manners wherever we 


V happen 


n 


| happen to like a man. This was poor Ned's 

"caſe; in leſs than a week an oath was not alto- 

- gether ſo ſhocking, and it was rather too reſerved 
for a young fellow to baniſh an innocent free- 

dom in talking of women that ſuited with his 
years and conſtitution. There is no neceſſity 

: for circumſtantial partichlarities; 1uffice it, that 

Mea, before the month was over, grew paſſion- 

_ ately fond of the character of a wit, and ſhewed, 
that in purchaſing ſo honourable an appellation, 
he was utterly regardleſs of the means. 
Ihe firſt ſtroke of wit that procured him any 

reputation, was the overturning of his Grand- 
-mother's coach, in a little excurſion to Rich- 
mond, where he inſiſted on mounting the coach- 
box, and commencing driver: Our Phaeton, 
unable to manage the horſes, drove againſt a mile- 
ſtone, upon which the carriage inſtantly gave a vi- 
olent jerk, and pitched him headlong into a cu- 

cumber bed on the road fide, where he was miſe- 
- Tably cut with the glaſſes: the good old lady had 
her arm broke by the accident, and what with 

the acuteneſs of the pain, and her terrors for her 

Neddy, a fever enſued, which carried her off in 
a fortnight. When he was able to come abroad, 
his next ſally of wit was upon an unfortunate 

waiter, whoſe eye he knocked out with the head 
of a tobacco-pipe; this coſt him two hundred 

pounds to ſuppreſs a proſecution, excluſive of a 

twenty pound annuity during the life of the ſuf- 
ferer.— A duel with a Highland officer for ſome 
.refleftions on brimſtone was his next exploit; 
after which he ſucceſſively bred four riots at the 

- Playhouſe, and carried off ſeven milliners ap- 
_ within the purlieus of Covent Garden. 
It is remarkable, that when our modern men of 

| wit 
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No. 9. THE BAB L EX. - dE 
wit endeavour at a character, they generally em- 
ploy themſelves in proving their ſpirit, and the 
moment they arrive at the pitch of doing what 
they think proper, the itch of. heroiſm naturally 
_ diſappears, and they content themſelves with 
ſaying what they pleaſe. —This is exactly Ned's 
| caſe; finding the reputation of his courage ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed, he reſts ſatified with diſturb= 
ing every converſation he over hears, and has 
_ humility enough to be no more than very imper- 
tinent whenever he engages in an argument At 
the playhouſe I have heard him affect a horſe 
laugh in the moſt diſtreſſing paſſage of a trage- 
dy; and at a concert I never knew him pleaſed 
with the performers till he had put them entirely 
out. Fatigued with this infipid round, his wit 
has taken a different turn; religion and it's 
members are now the objects of his ridicule, and 
poſſibly from ſome paſſages in his life, having. 
reaſon to fear that there is another world after 
this, he always endeavours to convince his ac- 
quaintance that there is not. —-Unhappy Ned 
Frailby, ſetting out a faſhionable wit, he has 
ſank into a real infidel, and, to gain the admi- 
ration of a blockhead he ſhould deſpiſe, has for- 
feited the favour of his God. The people who 
wiſh him beſt can only pity him; but where he 
is not perſonally known, he is looked upon as 
what he is; yet Ned has a thouſand good qua- 
lities ; his ear is never turned from the complaint 
of ſorrow, nor his bounty with-held from the 
tear of diſtreſs : he is the beſt of maſters, the 
kindeſt of landlords, and the warmeſt of friends. 
He has a fine fancy, a ſound underſtanding, and 
aà benevolent heart; but a paſſion for _— 
33 batt ot I ee 2 * 2:65 
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” Atl 10. 
has undone , and he is an amiable repro- 


bate at beſt.” 


To fuch a picture there needs no comment : 
let any man of wit clap his hand upon his heart, 
and examine if he has not all of Ned's bad qua- 
lities; and then let him try how far they are 
extenuated by the good. If, upon examination, 
he ſhould appear to have a great deal of the firſt 
and very little of the latter, he is really a very 
wretched being, and we may very _ 992 out 
with the poet, 


Hie niger ft, hunc tu romane caveto. 


— 


* * 
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n E following letter, which has been com- 
municated by a perſonage of the firſt di- 


ſtinction having ſomething in it ſo applicable to 


the preſent times, we fancy our readers will for 


that reaſon, readily accept it for the entertain- 


ment of the day, were they even to pay no re- 


gard to the extraordinary merit and uncommon 


reputation of the author. 


ORIGINAL LETTER 
From: Dean SwirT to Mr. PoepE. 


| (Never before made public.) 


Dear Por E, 
A A M wonderfully $a 1 the publication 
of your Ethic Epiſtles, not only on account 
of 


SF A bw 0.  TF of 
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of their poetical and moral excellence, but on 
account of that hearty averfion to Miniſters and 


Courts, which breathes through ſeveral of the © 1 2 


paſſages: Perhaps I am the more taken with 
your ſentiments on this head, becauſe they are 
a ſufficient authority for ſome opinions advanced 


> 4 myſelf; and you know we are always certain 


allowing other 2 s not ions to be of weight 
and importance when they bear w conformity 


to our own. ; 
I do not know how | it is, but I never liked a 


| miniſter in all my days. Our friends Oxford | 
and Bolingbroke J had a ſincere value for in their 


private ſtations, but in their public capacities I 
looked upon them both (and you know I 
have faid it to their faces) as little better than a 
couple of r—Is. This regard to their abſtracted 
merit as individuals, has frequently led me to 
ſupport tenets diametrically oppofite to my prin- 
ciples; and I have often engaged as a champion 


for the conduct of the miniſters, becauſe I had 


a cordial affection for the integrity of the men. 
There is ſuch an honeſt openneſs in Harley, 
and fo apparent an ingenuouſneſs in St. John, 
that I am attached to their intereſt in ſpite of my 
teeth, and left while I labour to reſcue them from 


dhe name of ſcoundrels in their offices, to fink 


_ the weight of the damn'd appellation my- 
el 

In fact, Pope, I believe it impoſſible for any 
miniſter to be an-honeſt man. There are fifty 
thouſand trap doors, from the very nature of 


his office, in which it is next to impoſſible but 


his integrity muſt tumble. —One right honour- 
rable r—1 or other has eternally ſome ſtrumpet 
to provide for, or ſome cuckold to recommend, 
in | preference to the claims of real worth, and 
| | Ki 
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the pretenſions of the truly deſerving; not to 
mention any thing of the miniſter's own friends, 
his implements and dependants, who all natu- 
rally expect to be provided for in courſe. Thus 
ſituated, a man at the head of affairs is obliged 
very frequently to overlook the ſolicitations of 
ſervices and merit, as IJ have this moment ob- 
ſerved, and expoſes himſelf to the reſentment of 
many diſappointed levee danglers, from an ut- 
ter impoſſibility to provide for all. Hence a 
number of enemies are certain of attacking him 
at every quarter, and, as the battery in ſome 
places may be juſtly enough levelled, the report 
muſt be heard without end. 1 | 
But as wealth and power are always ſure of 
finding advocates, we never ſee a miniſter with- 
out a number of literary mercenaries employed 
in his defence, to refute the arguments of ma- 
lice, or to evade the accuſations of truth; to 
knock on the head with the hammer of plump 
_ © contradiction, or to puzzle by a fallacious re- 
preſentation of facts. Theſe worthy gentle- 
men, did they really conſider the true intereſt of 
the miniſter, would never endeavour at any 
thing like a fair diſpute. A round he ought: to 
be given to every aſſertion prejudicial to his re- 
putation, and this would. produce ſuch a num- 
ber of replies, that the public would ſoon give 
up the diſcuſſion of a point which ſaddled them 
with a heavy expence. A ſwarm of pamphlets 
the lower orders have not the ability to pur- 
” chaſe, and the higher have not the leiſure to 
read: Hence a debate that occaſions- a number 
of publications muſt inſenſibly die away, and 
the principal ſufferer be the unfortunate book- 
ſeller; for ſeidom, very ſeldom, has the pro- 
of 5 prietory- 
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prietoryſnip of a ſix- penny touch, fallen to the 
ſhare of any regularly bre: author. 
People may talk what they will of the infring- 
ment which miniſterial artificers have made up- 
on the liberty of the ſubject, but in my opinion 
the Stamp-Office is the moſt dangerous; the 
duty laid there upon all publications, is a fla- 
grant attack upon the liberty of the preſs, and 
by choaking up the only channel which the 
public have of ſetting forth their grievances, _ 
cuts off the moſt probable means of having 
them redreſſed; it is in fact the moſt maſterly 
ſtroke of miniſterial cunning which I can re- 
member; for let a ſecretary be never ſo bad a 
man, one half of his villainy paſſes the notice 
of the world, becauſe few people are willing to 
buy a knowledge of it at an exorbitant price. - 
The general plea which is uſed by miniſterial 
| advocates, and a plea which I myſelf have uſed 
with ſucceſs is, that an attack upon the mini- 
ſter is an affront upon the crown; and that 
there 1s no accuſation laid at the door of a ſecre- | 
tary, that is not an indirect reflexion upon the 
king. This is a pleaſant way of reaſoning, to 
be ſure ; for by the expreſs declaration o our 
laws, an Engliſh prince is a piece of royal in- 
fallibility, incapable of doing wrong : as this 
poſition is univerſally admitted, it muſt conſe- 
quently follow, that Jet us ſpatter as we pleaſe, 
not a bit of dirt can ſtick upon the monarch ; 
or even if it could, would the monarch be an 
honeſt or a ſenſible man, to be offended, if it 
Was apparently evident he was in the wrong? 
Duty and Reverence is all ſtuff, Pope; the 
Prince who is offended at cenſure, ought never 


td furniſh a cauſe for it; and the King who 
IE would 
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would exact the obedience, ought to deſerve the 
affection of his people. This is the voice of 
reaſon, and the Prince who is above liſtening to 
it, may poſſibly be feared ; but PF'1l ſtake my ſal- 
vation that ke never can be loved. i 
The poſition that a King can do no wrong 
Pope, muſt either tax the Engliſh nation with 
great injuſtice, or great inconſiſtency. If a King 
can do no wrong, why was King James the ſe- 
cond, baniſhed ? And if a King can do wrong, 
' why the plague are we conſtantly affirming that 
he cannot. Either way we ſtand felf-condemn- 
ed: in the firſt place, we muſt be very wicked 
men, if the pofition holds, and very fooliſh ones 
in the ſecond, if it does not. But inconſiſtency 
is our prevailing characteriſtic ; and if we are 
not ſet down as a nation of ſcoundrels, we muſt 
think ourſelves pretty eaſy under the appellation 
of fools, 
Iam, 
Dear Pope, c. 
J. Swirr. 


Nums. XI. Saturday, April 23. 
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\ MONG the variety of correſpondents, 

who favour me with their pieces, a hu- 
mourous gentleman has ſent me the following 
little narrative, by way of Eſſay on Happineſs, 
which I ſhall make no apology for laying before 
my readers, e 
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SIR, 3 


a poſition that one half of our modern authors 
think as neceſſary to diſcuſs, three or four times 
a week, as if we were under the greateſt doubt 


of it's truth, or utterly unacquainted with its 
rectitude. This Poſition, Sir, is neither more 


nor leſs than the imperfection of all human 
enjoyments, and the juſt diſregard which ſhould 


be ſhewn do every poſſeſſion of this life, by fuch — _ - 
as have a proper ſolicitude for the happineſs of _ 


the next, : a 3 


I am an old fellow, maſter Babler, very near 2 


ſixty-five ; and when J look back upon the va- 
rious occurrences of my life, and recollect the 
objects, which principally attracted my atten- 
tion, from the cradle to the preſent hour, I 
cannot help crying out with the poet, 


* phantom of pleaſure, like happineſs dreft, 4 


* Prom the cradle were taught to purſue ; 
Let our hope is but vanity, take it at beſt, 
And our wiſdom but vanity too. 


When I was about ten years of age, Sir, the 
Summum bonum of all worldly felicity was a holi- 


day from ſchool, and a pennyworth of marbles. 


low have I envyed a chimney ſweeper's ap- 
prentice baſking in the ſun, in all the amplitude 
of idleneſs and rags, when I conſidered him as 


unreſtrained by the tyranny of ſome ſurly peda- 


gogue, 


JAM going to advance a poſition which the 
whole world has been intimate with, ſince 
it's firſt creation; yet, what is not a little odd, 
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gogue, or enabled to cry © fair up, at a game 


| of lap. —As I grew up, Sir, my attention was 


imperceptibly engaged to amuſements rather 
more manly, but, however, leſs innocent. Ma- 


8 ny a good time have I been diverted; by faſten- 


ing a rope acroſs our ſtreet. in a dark might, to 


t amble unſuſpeſting paſſengers in the dirt; and 


many a cat have I tied to the knocker of a ſtreet 


. door, to throw the firſt ſervant wench into 


fits, by whom it might be occaſionally opened 


- —the more miſchief on theſe pretty little fro- 
\ licks, the better amuſement; and I remem- 
ber, never to have received ſo much real fa- 
tisfaction, as being the cauſe in one night of 
an old woman's eye ſcratched half out, and a 
man's breaking his leg. ro 


At ſeventeen, however, I began to look on 


# 


amuſements of this nature with an eye of diſ- 


guſt; my time was now wholly taken up with 
 _ an attendance upon every little girl in our neigh- 
bourhood; and between, that age and twenty- 
five, I had the happineſs of ruming nineteen. 
You can by no means conceive the tranſports I 


felt, Mr. Babler, to ſurvey ſo many victims to 
my perſonal merit and addreſs; often has my 


heart exulted at the tears of ſome poor deluded 
innocent, my ſatisfaction being always good na- 


pane? proportioned to the diſtreſs which TI 
cauſed ; and once I looked upon myſelf as the 
happieſt of all human beings, three young ladies 
with whom I had been particular, being fortu- 


nately diſcarded on that account by their friends, 


and turned out of doors, 
At thirty, Sir, I was married to a woman 


Whoſe perſon was far from being agreeable, but 


whoſe fortune had too many charms to be with- 


ſtood, 


7 = wad. 
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ſtood. My ambition now was directed to the 
purchaſe of a fine ſtud of cattle, and a magni- 
8 country houſe. My wiſhes were gratified, 
but in leſs than three months I ſold off the ne, 
and ſeldom put my foot into the other, unleſs 

ſome very extraordinary circumſtance indeed, 

ez my appearance abſolutely neceſſary on the 
TE OTST LE : | p r 4 

s 7 he 9 of my pleaſures ſtill continu : 
d ing, Sir, I was ſucceſſively fond of the reputa- = 

tion of a hard drinker, the character of a deſ- 
perate rider, the fame of a good markſman, the 
glory of a billiard player, and once was miſe- 
f rable a whole twelve-month, on account of loſing 
aà rubber at Dutch Pins.— I have eat a raw beef - 

ſtake out of pride, whiſtled for a wager with a 

very honeſt butcher in Newgate-market, and 

thought it a piece of heroiſm: to be locked up all 
night with the remains of a murderer, diſſected 
by the ſurgeons. In ſhort, Sir, there is ſcarcely 
a faſhionable article of reputation that I have 
not acquired; but the hey day of the ſpirits be- 
ing long ſince over, and reaſon beginning to re- 
flect upon purſuits which nature is no longer able 
to continue, I look upon every former object of 
my admiration, with a real concern, and an in- 
ſuperable contempt: and yet, Sir, at this age 

I have my enjoy ments, which I cannot help pur- 

ſuing with an avidity truly ridiculous. I pique 
myſelf not a little on ſmoking half a dozen 

pipes of an evening, and have lately contend- 
ed for the honour of being the beſt politician at 

our club, in a long argument with Doctor Dozely E 
the parſon, about Magna Charta, and the natu- - 
ral rights of a free-born Engliſhman.—Yet, Sir, ; 

is all this blaze of reputation worth ws, 8 

| ; | blu 
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I bluſh to be diverted by ſuch trifles, but can 


by no means throw them off, —I am, in ſhort; 


2 convincing proof, Sir, of Solomon's ſenſible 


- obſervation, that all is vanity and vexation of 
ſpirit,” being perfectly ſenſible that no happineſs 


or enjoyment of this life, can be at all equal to 
conſcious ſatisfaction, of preparing for the un- 


53 I a : Ks | I am, Sir, 
Tons Gippr. 


utterable tranſports of the next. 


— 


Shit 


— — | 
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FNIVERSAL foever as the ſpirit of amour 
may be, and great ſoever as the counte- 


Nance may be which it receives from the polite 


world, there is no one ſource from which ſuch 


a number of calamities are produced, nor any 

one ſpring which pours in ſuch a variety of miſ- 

_ fortunes upon Society. Unhappily in. this ga 
age the depravity of manners has ariſen to ſo 

enormous a degree, that it is in ſome meaſure 
| 2 for a young fellow to give into the fa- 
ſhionable 


follies, and practice vices to which 


r 
the character of a man of taſte, or ſhew himſelf 


tolerably well acquainted with the world. 
In the profecution of modern amour, more 


than in any other vice, there are allurements 
which very few think themſelves capable of re- 
ſiſting, or even chuſe to reſiſt, if they could. 
A man finds his vanity tickled, as well as his in- 
elination gratified, in the ſeduction of unwary 


innocence, 


T OO ON Ov 
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innocence, and, abſtracted from the tranſport 
reſulting from poſſeſſion itſelf, the generality of 


our ſex think, with an infinity of ſatisfaction, 


upon their own accompliſſiments, and ſuppoſe 


they muſt be poſſeſſed of ſome extraordinary 


qualifications when a woman ſhews her ſenſibi- 


ty of them at no leſs a price than her everlaſt- 


ing diſgrace. 


The fame vanity which impels the one ſex to 
a purſuit of unwarrantable amour, is the very 
reaſon why the other is ſo ſeldom offended, 
when they even know that a man's deſign is re- 
pugnant to honour and virtue. The pleaſure 
arifing from the adoration paid to a pretty face, 
caſts a veil over the infamous intention of him 
who offers it, and the generality of women are 
content to be addreſſed upon the footing of ſtrump- 


_ ets, provided the offence which is offered to the 


purity of their hearts, is mingled with a well- 


turn'd compliment to the beauty of their per- 
ſons. Hence, actuated by vanity, and per- 


haps rendered weak fram conſtitution, the ami- 


able ideot of the ſofter ſex is immediately un- 


done, and the remorſeleſs libertine of ours feels 
no compunction in the ruin of her character, 


| finee the monſtrous depravity of general opinion 
induces him to conſider it as an enhancement of 


his own. 'Nay, this vanity on the fide of the 
ladies has ſometimes been ſo unaccountably ab- 
ſurd, that two ſiſters have quarrelled about the 
addreſſes of an agreeable ſpoiler, and contended, 


with an inflexible ſedulity, for the honour of 


facrificing their peace of mind in this world, and 
endangering their everlaſting happineſs in the 


next. 
Indepen- 


= 
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Independant of the lamentable conſequences 
in point of character, which on the woman's 
part moſt commonly attend a deviation from 
virtue, the effects which -ſuch a deviation has 
uVpon her ſpirits, is generally fatal. There is a 
ſoſtneſs in the female mind, ſo very ſuſceptible. 
of tender impreſſions, that it is next to impoſ- 
ſible the idea of a favoured lover ſhould ever be 

_ eraſed; and as it is equally impoſſible that the 
libertine profeſſed can confine himſelf to any 
ſingle attachment, the woman muſt neceſſarily 
be wretched when ſhe knows that thoſe vows 
and proteſtations are, indiſcriminately paid to the 
whole ſex, which ſhe once vainly imagined were 
engroſſed by herſelf. Beſides this there is an 
ingrateful ſort of indolence in the temper of the 
man, which renders him indifferent in propor- 
tion to the ſtudy taken to pleaſe him, and a ſpa- 
niel-like kind of fondneſs in the diſpoſition of 
the woman, which increaſes her tenderneſs in 
proportion as ſhe experiences his indifference or 
abuſe. I ſeldom or never heard of a man who 
behaved commonly civil to a woman who had 
granted him all ſhe could grant, nor knew a wo- 
man once forget a man, by whom ſhe was de- 
ſtroyed. I have an elegy before me, in which 
a lady ruined and forſaken, paints the general 
ſituation of the ſex in ſuch circumſtances, with 

no little ſenſibility, and as the performance has 
much merit, I ſhall make no excuſe for tran- 
ſcribing a ſtanza or two, and ſubmitting them 
to the judgment of my readers. 


* 


1 O That no Virgin would incline an ear 
{jg To wild profeſſions from inconſtant youth, 


But nobly ſcom a ſentiment to hear, 
That ſeems to laugh at innocence and truth. 


For 
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For if no juſt diſpleaſure ſhe reveals, 
Time will convince her dearly to her coſt, 


That ſtep by ſtep the ſweet deluſion ſteals, 
Till Fame and Honour are for ever loſt. i 


The female mind may bid it's terrors ceaſe, 

Who never made her ſofter feelings known, 
Nor fear a thought deſtructive to her peace, 
While Prudence tells her to conceal her own. 


But if, alas, in ſome unguarded hour, 

From this advice ſhe madly ſhould depart, 

She gives her lover an unbounded pow'r 
To wound her honour and to break her heart. 


In-vain the fair to ſuch a criſis drove, 
In ſenſe or ſoul ſuperior will contide ; 
For when has reaſon triumph'd over love, 


Or inclination been ſubdu'd by pride? 


gay, Heav'n ! to whom my pray'r is now addreſs'd, 
Why are we ſubject to fo hard a fate, 

That tho' the eaſy fondneſs of our breaſt 
hee ſtill abus'd, we never with to hate. 


For ev'n this moment when my grief has ſtole 
The aching tribute of a falling tear, © 
I feel a fooliſh ſomething round my ſoul 
Declare the ſoft betrayer is too dear. 
Alas, the anguiſh I am doom'd to prove, 
From real paſſion only can begin, 


For this ſad drop proceeds from lighted love, 
8: And pardon, heav'n, no ſorrow for the ſin. 


But, 
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ENS But, 0 ye powers, remove each fofter trace ; 


tte time after the ee? 
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That calls his faithleſs image to my eyes; 


| F or as I know him infamous and bales *\ Ny 


It is but juſt I hate 9 and deſpiſe. 
1 ſhal cle this Jer with a letter ſent 


: 4 a young fellow of my- acquaintance, lately 


married to a moſt amiable woman, to a lady who 
officiated as bride-maid to his wife, and who was 
weak enough to make him ſome. overtures in a 


ND. 


 Mapan, 


25 Ua ASHIONABLE "DID as it ma he 


for a gentleman. to have any notion of his 
moral duties, and inelegant ſoever as it may be 


in a huſband to pay the leaſt attention to his 


word as a man, I muſt take the liberty of in- 
forming you, that I have too juſt a regard for 
the vows 0 which J have lately given to an ex- 
cellent woman, in the preſence of the living 


God, to think of violating them, by liſtening to 
any Infauation of tenderneſs in ethers of the 


ſex: And ſuffer me, Madam, to add, that I 


have not ſuch a eruelty of temper as to "deſtroy 


the eternal quiet of a deſerving lady, which muſt 
inevitably be the caſe in her moments of reflec- 
tion, let the paſſions tell her what they will, 

when the reafon is more off it's guard, I have 
ſuch an opinion of you, Madam, as to ſuppoſe 


an intercourſe of an illicit kind, would plant 
daggers in your boſom, when that fine ſenſe of 


which you are miſtreſs, had leave to exert itſelf, 


and that however the guilty commerce might be 
ſecreted from the ä of the world, that 


recol- 
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recollection would harrow up your ſoul, when 
you whiſpered it to your own. | 8 
Think, Madam, of your inexpreſſible beauty, 
your exalted merit, and your elevated rank, 
nor ſuffer an unhappy prepoſſeſſion to lead 
you into any error repugnant to the regard 
which is due to your own reputation, the ho- 


nour of your ſex, and the happineſs of your 


friends; and, believe me, that an attention to 
this advice, whatever you may think of my be- 
haviour at preſent, will one day oblige you to 
confeſs, that T am very much your real friend 
and moſt obedient ſervant.” _ DP 
Should any huſband be in my friend's ſituati- 
en, the advice I give him will be a line from an 
old faſhioned book, called the Teſtament, © Go 
« thou, and do likewiſe.” | 


7 


Num B. XIII. Saturday, May 7. 
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T TAVING taken the liberty in one of my 
H former Papers to publiſh a PoLiricaL 
21CTIONARY, Which was communicated to me 
by a perſonage of eminence in the literary world, 
whoſe friendſhip would do me the greateſt honour 
if it was not a ſort cf vanity to reveal his name; 
I ſhall now lay before my readers a VocABu- 
LARY ef a more general nature, written by the 
ſame hand, which I preſume will be no way 


diſagreeable to ſuch as remember the Political 


Dictionary, as there was ſcarcely a periodical 
production in the Britiſh dominions which did 
not immediately take it in. ; 
Religion, ] A ridiculous compoſition of unfa- 
Vel 1. 1 ſhionable 
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- ſhionable ordinances, inſtituted with no other 
defizn than to check every laudable impulſe of 
vice and immorality, and calculated for no other 


purpoſe than to deſtroy the very eſſence of a 
tine gentleman, * _ „ 
Generoſity.] A pitiful under- bred promptitude 
to reward the merit of the deſerving, like 
Humanity. Which is nothing more than a 
childiſh waſhineſs of nature at the ſufferings, 
and an inclination to remove the misfortunes, 
lee. . 5 
Gratitude.] A narrow- minded deſpicable re- 
membrance of benefits received, and a ſcanda- 
Jous deſire of embracing every opportunity to 
return them. 8 | 22 5 5 
Hloncur.] An idle regard to the dictates of 
friendſhip and benevolence, and a paltry adhe- 
tence to the minuteſt law of order and mo- 
rality. 5 
Honeſty.] A fooliſh regard to the ſanctity of 
our words upon every occaſion, and a ſervile 
abhorrence to the ſmalleſt treſpaſs upon the pro- 
perty cf our neighbours. 5 
Courage.] A low- minded averſion of brutality 
to ſuch as, from ſituation in life, muſt not pre- 
ſume to reſent a horſe-whipping, or complain at 
the loſs of an eye; and a ſilly deſire of avoid- 
ing all quarrels but ſuch as relate to the honour 
of our king or the glory of our country. 
Decency.] A mean obſervation of common 
civility, and an infamous ſuppreſſion of oaths 
and obſcenity in the preſence of the ladies. 
A tradeſman.] A ſuperior fort of Coach-horſe, 
created entirely for the convenience of the great, 
without either paſſions, reſentment, underſtand- 
mg, or inclinaticn, EE 


Unpar- 
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Unpardonable impudence.] An humble ſolicita- 
tion for a perſon's own property, and a prudent 


concern for the maintenance of our wives and 


children. 

Pride and prodigality.] The ſmalleſt diſtaſte to 

verty and rags, and the leaſt inclination to a 
ght coloured ſhirt. 

Debt.] A Word under which derten of fa- 
ſhion have a right to rob the honeſt and induſ- 
trious, without any fear of ſuffering from the 
laws of the kingdom, or the NN of their 
acquaintance. 


Tranſereſſion of the law. ] An exertion of that 
natural right which every man has to a Hare or 


a Partridge belonging to his own grounds, and 


which deſtroy both his corn and graſs by the 


authority of parliament. 
Linth and property.] An indiſpenſible neceſ- 


ſity of keeping game for other people to kill, 
with pains and penalties of the moſt arbitrary. 
kind, if we think of appropriating the minuteſt - 


ace to the uſe of our own families. - 
A free-born Engliſhman. ] One who is conti- 


nually bragging of liberty, and independence, 


when he has neither will nor property of his 


own, and laughs at the wretchedneſs of other 


countries, while he himſelf is indulged with no 
other privilege than the right of nominating the 


perſon by whom he chooſes to be enſlaved. 


Magna charta.] An idle word made uſe of by 


| the Populace, ſignifying a natural right of being 


governed by laws which they conſtantly ſuffer to 
be trampled on, and an inherent claim to the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe privileges, which they have 
neither ſenſe or ſpirit enough to poſſeſs. 

4 ſecretary of fate. ] A great officer in whom 


crimes are no crimes, and who, by a political 


D 2 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of infallibility, can exerciſe acts of op- 
preſſion, without ever dreading the rod of cor- 
rection, or regarding the poignancy of general 
reproo . | 5 N 5 . 1. 

De people f Ireland.] A noble and ſpirited 
nation, inviolably attached to us by every tie of 
friendſhip and eſteem, and who, on every oc- 
cation, hazard both their lives and fortunes in 
our defence; yet to whom we conſtantly make 
ſuch juſt and grateful returns, as to omit no op- 
portunity (however illegal and arbitrary) of beg- 
garing them, though the ruin of their intereſt 
lays a manifeſt foundation for the deſtruction of 
our os . W 

The lords of the ocean. | The ſenſible and ſpi- 
rited people of Great Britain, who have a naval 
force conſiderably ſuperior to all the other ſtates 
of Europe put together, yet ſervilely do homage 
to a neſt of little African pirates on the coaſt of 
Barbary, and pay a yearly tribute to a ſet of 
robbers, whom they ought to root out from the 
face of the earth. 0 BY St © 1 
An independent free holder and lover of his coun- 
try.] One who, on every election for a member 
of parliament, ſacrifices his conſcience to his 
convenience, ſets up his dear country, and his 
darling freedom to the beſt bidder, yet impu- 
dently finds fault with his repreſentative for fol- 
lowing ſo laudable an example, nor ſuffers any 
body to be a ſcoundrel, without reproach, but 
himſelf. FA 1 A E 8 
A peerage.] In former days an honour con- 
ferred upon fuch as had rendered themſelves 
conſpicuous for their merit, and eminent for 
their virtues; but in the more modern ages it 
has been, in general, the wages of venality and 
corruption, and a diſtinction not to be purehaſed 
3 at 


* 
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at a ſmaller price than everlaſting infamy and 
diſgrace, _ 3 „ 
A regard for the royal prerogative.) A worn 
out pretence to infringe upon the laws, and.a 
glaring deſign upon the privileges of the people. 
National egotiſm or gaſconade.] An unpardon- 
able cuſtom among the French of extolling their 
own merit to the ſkies, but never practiſed 
among the modeſt natives of this kingdom, 
though our preſſes are every moment teeming 
with ſons. of liberty, roaft-beef and pudding, noble- 
minded Britons, and free- born Engliſhmen. F 
A bleſſed martyr.) A perjured prince, who 
broke his coronation oath in the moſt material 
of all points, governed without a parliament, 
impriſoned his ſubjects for refuſing to lend him 
money, commenced a falſe villainous proſecu- 
tion for high treaſon, againſt a moſt deſerving 
nobleman, * (the earl of Briſtol) whom he knew 
to be innocent, becauſe that lord had impeached 
the duke of Buckingham whom he knew to be 
guilty ; reduced his people to the dreadful ne- 
ceſſity of taking up arms in their own defence, 
which produced the utmoſt contuſion m religion 
and ſtate; and by his ſhameful difſimulaticn 


| when he was about to be reſtored, left it ut- 


terly impcſſible to confide in his honour, his 
humanity, or his oath ; but drove the principal 


officers of the adverſe party in their own de- 


fence, to fit in trial upon their fovereign, and 
ſentence him to death. — Truly a very bleſſed - 


Martyr !— Had this prince been a private man, 


who would have dared to ſay a word in his de- 


fence, though ſuch a number of writers have 


pleaded his royalty, which ought to be an ag- 
gravation, as a conſiderable palliative, nay a to- 


tal excuſe, for his crimes.— 
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AM never more diverted than when I fee 
{| your grave important ſet of gentlemen who 
would paſs upon the world as men of extraor- 
dinary ſagacity, running into a number of little 
petulancies, which they imagine themſelves to 
be conſiderably above, and fretting at the verieſt 
trifles we can think of, when they affect a ſupe- 
riority of reſolution, which the moſt ſtriking ca- 
lamities of life are not ſufficiently powerful to 
; 8. 
This ſpecies of philoſophers is generally com- 
poſed of men who have much pride, or little un- 
derſtanding, and who, through a contemptible 
ſort of vanity, make themſelves not a little leſs 
-than human, that they may have an opportunity 
of appearing in the eyes of the injudicious to be 
infinitely more. Of this caſt was the elder Bru- 
tus, who paſſed ſentence of death upon his own 
ſons, without the ſhadow of a pang, yet, at 
another time, knocked one of his ſervants down 
for putting a grain of ſalt too much in his 
broth. 5 „ 3 
But without going ſo very far back for inſtances 
of this extraordinary claſs of mankind, my old 
friend Frank Surly is one of the moſt remark- 
able, which it has ever produced. Frank and I 
were bred together at Weſtminſter, and before he 
was twelve years of age, he was diſtinguſhed from 
every other boy in the ſchool by the uncommon 
moroſeneſs of his temper, and his contempt - 
Pr GS thoſe 
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thoſe puniſhments which the generality of his 

age and ſtanding, always held in the greateſt 
dread, —— There were few lads in the whole 
ſchool ſuperior to Frank either in application or 
abilities, yet | have known him frequently inat- 
tentive and careleſs about his leſſons, that we 
might ſee with how much fortitude he could 
bear to be flogged. —Nay, if any of his inti- 


＋ | * 

1 mates had been guilty of any roguiſh prank 
” which deſerved the diſcipline of the rod, he 
Fl would often deſire them to lay the blame on him, 


and ſuffer with all the compoſure in the world, 
a hearty flagellation in their ſtead, —Unhappily, 
however, upon one of theſe occaſions, when 
Frank was going to be puniſhed for ſome petty 
crime, which he begged might be laid to his 
charge, the lad who was really guilty of the fact, 
ſtruck with his behaviour, went up to the maſ- 
ter, and without diſguiſe, related the affair, ac- 
knowledged the fault, and declared he would 
rather be cut to pieces than ſee another ſuffer 
for an action which he had committed himſelf. 
The lad's generofity had an effect upon the 
maſter, nor was he without ſome furprize at the 
behaviour of Frank. He diſmiſſed them both 
to their ſeats, and, to the inexpreſſible concern 
of the latter, never flogged him after. —Frank 
finding he could have no opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his ſtoiciſm any longer, through downright 
pride, paid an application to his ſtudies, that in 
a little time made him the beſt ſcholar in the 
whole ſchool, and reſolving to be remarkable 
for the extremities of his behaviour, the moment 
the maſter had declared he would never gratify 
dim with another whipping, he grew remark- 
ab'y well behaved, and piqued himſelf upon 
I D4 Keeping 
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keeping up a conſequence and dignity in his ac- 
tions, to prove that the fear of puniſhment had 
nothing to do in the reformation of his man- 
_ : NN Fins 

The ſame diſpoſition whichdiftinguiſhed Frank 
in his earlier years, has all along rendered him 
conſpicuous ſince his reach to maturity. As he 
71 ſtill hold up an intimacy, whenever I go 
down into Oxfordſhire, I paſs a week at his 
houſe.—The laſt time I was there, he was laid 
up with a very violent fit of the gout, and when- 
ever the pain was at an extremity, he would 
. converſe with unuſual chearfulneſs, or divert 
himſelf with one of the ſongs which was in 
vogue when he and I were younkers.—If an 


body pitied him, he inſtantly flew into a pal- 


ſion; but if you ſeemed to make ſlight of bodily 
anguiſh and infirmity, he ſhook you by the 
hand, and told you, you were a man of under- 


fopding. About ten years ago, my old friend 
0 


married a moſt valuable woman, of whom he 
was paſſionately fond, and who returned his 
affection almoſt to madneſs. As their circum- 


ſtances were affluent, this reciprocal regard, one 
would '1magine, ſhould have produced their mu- 


tual felicity :—But far on the contrary, Frank 


was too proud tobe happy, and as his love for Mrs. 


Surly was univerſally known to be exceſſive, he 
was never ſatisfied, unleſs he treated her as the 
object of his hate. He only lived in her looks, 


and yet he has torn himſelf from her preſence 
for three whole weeks, and ſo unaccountably 


headlong was he hurried by this ridiculous ſtoi- 


ciſm, that, upon her death, which happened 


m childbed, though his ſoul was tortured with 
all the anguiſh of conſummate pity and —_—_ 
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ed love, he went to the aſſembly an 1 after 
her deceaſe, and ſat up (a tear now and then 
ſtraying down his cheek) — along with Colonel 
Tierce, Major Piquet, and Sir ( Nliver Ombre, : 
at a party of whiſt. 
A perſon ſo apparently ſteeled aft the cala- 
mities of life, we ſhould reaſonably expect, would 
hold the little impertinencies or interruptions of 
it in the greateſt contempt : but this is far from 
| being the caſe with my friend Frank. — A plait 
more or leſs in his ſhirt ſleeve will ſet him rav- 
ing for an hour, and I remember that he ſhot a 
favourite Dog one day, in the ſtable-yard, for 
leaping accidentally up and dirtying the ſkirt of 
his coat;—lIt is impoſſible to enumerate the va- 
rious inconſiſtencies of my poor friend's cha- 
racter. I once knew him ſet up a careleſs 
drunken fellow of a coachman, whowverturned . 
him in a ditch, in a very handſome inn, three 
weeks after; and at another time diſcharge his 
F won dye en, 
little powder in his wig. p 
Were we to make an eſſay i into human nature, 
and examine the lives of our modern philoſo- 
phers with any degree of circumſpection, we 
ſhould find the principal number approach ſs 
very near the ftandard of Frank: Surly, that the 
account given of him will ſerve. as no improper 
deſcriptions of them all.—The ridiculous light | 
in which one of the maſt ſenſible is ſet, will, 1 
hope, ſerve for as good an admonition as I can 
poſſibly give to this tribe of very important be- 
ings; and 1 ſhall think myſe elf particularly hap- 
py ws _ foregeliig N 1s wr own o_ my 1 
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DID my fol the een r ago 
1 to call at the houſe of an old friend, with 
whom I have been intimate theſe thirty years, 
and for whom I have infinitely more than a com- 
mon reſpeR. An affair of arbitration had, how- 
ever, called him abroad, and I found no-body 
"at home but Miſs Maria his ounger daughter, 
who is now the moſt hvely picture, of innocence 
and beauty which J ever ſaw, and cloſely bor- 
dering upon twenty-one. As I always avoid 
ſtiffning my converſation with the ſtarch of an- 
tiquity, and conſtantly endeavour at appearing 
more ready to be inſtructed than to inſtruct, the 
young people are very fond of admitting me into 
their company; and there is ſcarcely à day that 
I have not an invitation or two from ſome of the 
— ſprightly tea- tables in town, which is more, 
— Phe than can be ſaid by any other old fel- 
. Jow' 0 within the weekly bills: 
n —— enquiring for her papa, Miſs Maria 
firpped, out of the parlour, and ſeizing one of 
my hands, cried, bel O Mr. Babler, is it you? 
I inſiſt upon your coming in.” Few intreaties 
are neceſſary to make a man do what he likes. 
I immediately aſſented, ſat down, and paſſed 
two of the moſt agreeable hours I ever en 
enced in my whole life. ' 
Our converſation, after turning upon a variety 
; of topics, at laſt fell upon that divine part of 
our church-worthip, in which the congregation 
25 7 to the moſt * If it is proper, 


ſays 


vine Being, How far the hymn 
eſtabliſhed church for this purpoſe are from an- 


-_ 


ſays Maria, for a perſon of my years to ſpeak of 


ſo important a ſubject as religion, and not too 
preſumptuous for the petticoats to comment 
upon the worſhip of the church, I ſhould: 
think, Mr. Babler, that this part of our liturgy 
might be very much improved. Great com- 


plaints have been often made, that ſo ſmall a' 


number of the congregation join in the finging' 
of pſalms, and though I admit the neglect is 


highly unpardonable, and the eenſure extremely 
juſt, yet reformation would, in my opinion, be 
infinitely ſuperior to reprehenſion, and I think 


every room for complaint might be removed by 


* 


a proper ſuppreſſion of the cauſe. | 
The end of poetry and mufic, if I am right 


in my information, is to actuate upon the paſ- 
ſions, and, in all religious compoſition, to raiſe 
the mind to an elevated deſire of acknowledging 


the wonderful mercy and goodneſs of the di- 


ans uſed in the 


ſwering ſo falutary an end, it is no leſs painful 
than unneceſſary to obſerve: in the verſification 


of the very beſt pſalms all the rapture of the 
original text is loſt, and in that the muſic ſhould 
be no way ſuperior to the poetry; there is 


hardly any one tune which can create the leaſt 
emotion but ſleep. In fact, Sir, the moſt tri- 
fling compoſitions, which are formed for the 


buſineſs of amuſement, have twenty times more 


merit than thoſe ſet apart for the ferv ce of re- 
ngion, and infinitely -greater pains are taken in 
the writing or ſetting of a Ranelagh ballad, than 


in a hymn to the honour of the hving God. 


From what I have ſaid, Mr. Babler, I would 


by no means infer, that either. the poetical o 


muſical 
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muſical part of our hymns ſhould be light, tri- 
fling or airy; but ſurely, Sir, the ſpirit of de- 
votion would breathe conſiderably ſtronger in 
theſe pieces, and have a much greater effect, if 
an author of reputation ſhould give us a fine 
verſification of the pſalms, and a maſter of emi- 
nence ſhould receive proper encouragement to 
ſee them exquiſitely ſet. We have a number of 
tunes plaintive, ſolemn and enchanting to a mi- 
racle, which are nevertheleſs as familiar as they 
are charming, and calculated to bewitch the 
careleſs and inattentive to a ſenſe, to a paſſion 
for that duty which they now treat with a life- 
leſs —_— or an inſupportable negle&. 
Religion, Sir, by this means, would become fa- 
' . ſhionable, and it would be deemed no longer 
= . for a fine lady or a fine gentleman 

in in the praiſes of their God. 7 | 

E Mr. Babler, how can you have patience 
to hear me chatter ſo much, but I ſhall not treſ- 
paſs on your patience much longer. Mr. Well- 
worth (who you know viſits us every day) and 
I were talking on this very ſubje& a few even - 
ings ago, and as he has a really ſweet taſte for 
Poetry, I took the liberty of requeſting he would 
write me a hymn, whether penitential or thankſ- 
giving, I left to himſelf, He called on me this 
morning and brought it in his hand. I think 
it mighty pretty, and ſhall be very happy, if my 
opinion ſhould receive ſuch a ſanction as yours, 
Mr. Babler. Mr. Wellworth read it to me with. 
great ſenſibility, and I own 1 thought he never 
tooked ſo well in all his life. 

Some how or other my eye encountered with 
Miſs .Maria's at the end of this ſpeech; the 


Lemed a and-on my aw that Mr. 
Well- 
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Wellworth was an excellent young man, ſhe 
reddened exceſſively, and ſeemed at a ſtand for 
words. As I would not confu'e her by any 
means, I ſhifted the converſation ;- but ſhe re- 


ſumed it immediately, and ſaid, well, Mr. Bab- 
ler, you muſt give me your ſentiments on this - 
little production, here it is, continued ſhe, tak- 


ing it out of her pocket- book, — and here; no 
not here, but in the next number I ſhall pre- 


> 


ſent it with ſomething elſe of conſequence, which 


it occaſioned, to my readers. 


} 


he — —Y 
9 


 Nums. XVI. See May 28. 
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N my laſt I promiſed my readers 2 Hymn, 
1 and as I would by no means be worſe than 
my word, or delay their expectations, I give it 


without further introduction. 


HY MN. 
E 


| T HE lark now high ſoaring in air 


+ Salutes the firſt bluſh of the morn, 


And the roſes new incenſe prepare, 


To breathe on the dew- dropping thorn 1 


Freſh feelings inſtinctively ſpring, 


In the ſteer as he turns up the clod; 
And creation itſelf ſeems to ſing, 
In the honour and glory of G. 


II. 
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In what ſenſual mazes withheld, 
Ils man now unhappily loſt ! 
In the rage of what paſſion impell'd, | 
On the ſea of what vice is he tot? 85 
O! inſtantly let him proclaim 
What the herbage all tells on the be; 3 
And if gratitude cannot, let ſhame, 
Awake to the © eres of Gop. | 
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The eye of ſome maid i in def pair, 
WR his perjury fatally ding IF 
Or ſome breaſt does he cruelly tear, 

That beats, and beats only for him; 

All ſwift as the lightning's keen blaze, 

Let him humble before the dread rod, 
| Nor] join ſo unhallow'd in praiſe, 
To the honour and glory of Gon. 


AV; 


Some law does he mad]! ily defy, 
Which the Being of mEINGS commands 7 
The bolt ready lifted on high, _ 
' + _ Shall daſh him to duſt as he ſtands : 
Tn thunder Omnipotence breaks, 
Fall proſtrate, O wretch ! at his nod; 
See earth to her center deep ſhakes, _ 
Al Sy at the voice of her Gon! 


ue . Tu DABLEE 6 
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Life's road let me cautiouſly view, _ 
And no longer diſdain to be wiſe ; 
But redden ſuch paths to purſue, 
As my reaſon ſhould hate or deſpiſe : 
To crown both my age and my youth, 
| Let me mark where religion has trod; 
Since nothing but virtue and truth, : 
Can reach to the throne of my Goo. 


When I had done reading, Miſs Maria de- 
manded my opinion of this performance, which 
I could not but praiſe very much. I told her 
however, that the thought of concluding every 
ſtanza with the name of the Deity, was bor- 
rowed from Eve's hymn, in the death of Abel, 
though I could not think of making any com 

ariſon, pretty as that hymn was, with this of 
Mr. Wellworth's The young lady ſeemed 

vaſtly delighted at my commendation, and was 
beginning to make a verbal acknowledgment of 
her ſatisfaction, when her father's rap was heard 
at the door My old friend entered the parlour 
with an air of mingled anger and dejection, and 
inſtead of taking any g otice of me, began at 
once upon his daughter So madam, this is 
fine information I have received What you 
are under an engagement to Mr. Wellwortn 
are you? O] Maria, Maria!“ 

The ſecret was now out, and I found my 
ſuſpicions of Miſs Maria's attachment had con- 
| fiderably more than a tolerable ground. The 
poor girl ſtogd quite confounded, and ſeemed 
27 N utterly 
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e which is it more 
__ © child's happineſs, to beſtow her on a deſerv- | 


utterly incapable of making a reply. As I ſaw 
nothing culpable in her regard for a worthy 
young fellow, I took upon me to intercede in 

her behalf, and at laſt reduced her father to 
the temper I could wiſh. I found a diſparity of 
fortune was the only objection which the old 
gentleman. had to his daughter's choice; for 
though my friend has as benevolent a heart- as 


any man alive, yet he has the caution of all old 


fellows, and keeps a ſtrict eye on the main 

chance. When I had brought him to ſome 
degree of good humour, I took an opportunity 
of turning the converſation, and read him the 
foregoing hymn. He was charmed with it, 
and aſked me if I knew the author. Yes, 


4 ſays I, Mr. Wellworth.” © Fore God, (re- 


« turned he) though I do not approve of his 
« connection with my daughter, I am migh- 


e tily taken with his works.” This was all I 


wanted, and pray my good Sir, (anſwered I,) 
or your credit and your 


« ing young man, whom ſhe loves, and you 
c cannot but admire, or to run the precarious 
ce iſſue, of matching her with one, who, tho”. ' 
„ he may have twice Mr. Wellworth's fortune, 
<« either may not have ſenſe or inclination, to 
c reward either her merit, e goodneſs as 
* he ought - you can ſettle them both, if not 


ſplendidly, at leaſt elegantly, in the world, 
4 and my life for it, in a year or two, you 
&« would not change your ſon-in-law for the 
« the Indies.” I ſaw-my old friend was ſtruck 
with the juſtice of the caſe, yet ſtill he ſeemed 
deſirous of being perſuaded to act, as he knew, 


he 
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a whole week. 
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he ought—I indulged him, and Saturday laſt 
he and I obtained a ſpecial licence, and to the 
inexpreſſible happineſs of the young folks, got 


them married that morning, 


5 
* 2 
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SIR, | | 
ST find it fo very cuſtomary for people of 
all denominations to give a ſketch of their 
lives, and to publiſh any particular inſtances of 
folly, or extraordinary turns of fortune, to the 


world, I take the liberty of ſending you a por- 
trait- of myſelf, in which, abracted from it's 


being a ſtriking likeneſs, I ſhall claim no merit, 
unleſs it be allowed a general one. | | 
I am the only ſon of a tradeſman, who died 


about five years ago, in the city, Mr. Babler, 


and left me in very handſome circumſtances: 
My father had a common-council ſort of pride 
about him, which aſpired at bringing up his fon. 
a gentleman, and an ambition of making him 
carry an air of profuſion, while the moſt rigid 


cꝙconomy was obſerved in his expence. I have 
been tricked out, Sir, in the very pink of city 


finery, a laced waiſtcoat and a bag wig, at a 
time that I was ſcarcely allowed a ſufficiency to 
pay my club at the Horſeſhoe and Magpie, and 
talked about tavern bills and ſupper, when half 
a guinea has been the extent of my finances for 


Upon 


4 
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VD pon the death of old 8 Mr. Bab- 
ler, I found myſelf poſſeſſed of ten thouſand 
pounds, and ſcarcely got a wink of ſleep, du- 
ring a whole month, my imagination was ſo 
-pergetually haunted by the recolle&ion of the 
Tum. Fabituated, however, to the ſight of the 
money, I ſoon began to entertain a notion of lay- 
ingafew hundreds elegantly out. With this view 
a carriage was inſtantly beſpoke, an everlaſting 
leave taken of all the ſtreets between Temple- 
bar and White-chapel, and a handſome apart- 
ment furniſhed at the other end of the town. 
The three formidable letters of E, S, and Q, 
were quickly added to my name, and having a 
ftrong inclination to be thought, I fancied: m 
reality that J was, a fine gentleman. 457 
The firſt fix weeks after it came home, I 
ſpent at leaſt fourteen hours a day in my coach. 
I appeared every where, ſaw every thing, and 
upon addrefling days frequently invited ſome of 
the aldermen to a diſh of chocolate. Indeed 
one accident happened at my firſt going to court 
which made me not a little taken notice of; I 
never before had preſumed to put on a ſword, 
and being in the circle making my bow, it un- 
fortunately got between my legs, and threw-me 
on my face; in order to fave myſelf from fall- 
ing, I laid hold of an officer's ſkirt, who was 
juſt near me, and held it with ſuch a force, that 
IT dragged him with me down. The whole 
drawing room was in a roar; the ladies tittered, 
the men burſt into a horſe- laugh, and even the 
face of majeſty itſelf relaxed into a ſmile. As 
foon as poſſible I picked myſelf up, and retired; 
the officer did the fame, and as I had been the 
cauſe of his diſgrace, I made him a number of 
1 8 apologies, 


: 
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apologies, and took him home to dine: before 
we parted, a reciprocal eſteem was cordially ex- 
preſſed, and my new acquaintance talking ſome- 
thing about 2 ſcarcity of money, he did me the 
fayour to borrow fifty pieces, and gave me a 
poſitive aſſurance of coming to breakfaſt the 
next morning. De 
Hie was better than his word; he came and 
brought half a dozen brother officers in his 
hand. We dined at Almacks; drank Burgun- 
dy till we were blind; — ſcoured the ſtreets, and 
beat the watch. The frolick was new to me, 
Mr. Babler, I was charmed with it, and be- 
haved ſo well, that my companions honoured 
me with the name of a very honeſt fellow, and 
ſwore it was a damn'd pity I was ſo aukward 
with my ſword. 1 5 
Theſe. being the firſt gentlemen I ever had 
acquaintance with, it is no wonder I treated 
them with extraordinary reſpeQ, bred up to 
an intercourſe with none but ſellers of linen, 
and dealers in packthread, I conſidered every 
man with a laced coat and cockade, as infinitely 
my ſuperior, and endeavoured, with a ſedulity 
of an uncommon nature, to imitate what I fo 
paſſionately admired, Happily my endeavours 
| ſucceeded ſo well, that in a little time I ſwore, 
got drunk, broke windows, kicked waiters, and 
inſulted modeſt women with as gocd a grace as 
if I had been colcnel of a regiment. 
In theſe faſhionable amuſements I waſted away 
abave half my fortune in two or three years, 
with no other character than that of a very 
honeſt fellow; when a ſpirited rape on the 
daughter of my taylor, took away two thou- 
ſand pounds to huſh a proſecution and make it 
i, up. 
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up. The action increaſed my reputation, but 
hurt my circumſtances much: I had not now 
as much more left in the world. J was diſ- 
claimed by my relations, and deſpiſed by my 
father's ſober friends. One half of my com- 
panions had died, and the other half were in 
danger of a jail. The ſame misfortune ſtared 
me in the face; my debts were numerous, my 
creditors preſſing; diſcharged they were obliged 
to be, and accordingly were, and when every 
thing was finally ſettled, I found myſelf, in- 
ſtead of having increaſed my ten thouſand, to 
haveno more than ſeven hundred and fifty pounds 
left. —What was to be done? I could not bear 
the thoughts of going back into the city, and 
underſtood no buſineſs if I did. A lieutenancy 
offering, I purchaſed it as the laſt reſource, and 
am now ſtarving upon the half pay. A ſtriking 
example of ignorant pride and underbred prodi- 
gality; at once the warning and contempt of 
our ſhewy little citizens.. ne err 

My letter need neither comment nor appli- 
cation; what I ſhall ſay may be contained in 
the but end of the old ſong, | 


Learn to be wiſe from others harms, | 
Aud you ſhall do full well. 


I am, Sir, your's, &c. 
WiLLIam WEAKLY. 


Nuns. 
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ſprinkling of water, nor the promiſes of our pa- 
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Num BE. XVIII. Saturday, June 11. 
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TUNFASHIONABLE ſoever as it may be 

to enter upon religious ſubjects in ſuch 
an age as the preſent, there are ſome who flat- 
ter myſelf will nevertheleſs pay a little attention 
to a topic of ſuch importance without a bluſh, 


and think it no diſgrace either to their gentility 


or their underſtanding, to employ a few mo- 
ments in -the conſideration of ſome points, for 
which, at the awful period of their diſſolution, 
eternities upon eternities will hardly ſeem too 
much, | 3 . | 

When we conſider the differences which daily 
ſubſiſt in the various modes or ſyſtems of the 
chriſtian religion, and think upon the inflexible 
partiality which every man entertains in favour 


of his own, we ought to be abſolutely certain 


that the particular form which-each of us glo- 
ries to poſſeſs, is perfectly conformable to our 
notions of the Deity, and conſiſtent in the mi- 


nuteſt degree with thoſe divine leſſons which 


were inculcated by the Saviour of the world, in 
his myſterious miſſion to man. —If we are not 
poſitive in this, let our belief be diſtinguiſhed 
by what name ſoever we think proper, let us be 


| proteſtants or papiſts, quakers or preſbyterians, 


[ can take upon me to aver, that we have no 
right to the name of chriſtians, and may with 
equal propriety, take a leſſon from the AlL co- 
RAN as the GOSPEL. | | 

It is not the ceremony uſed at baptiſm, the 


rents 
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rents in the preſence of Goy, which conſtitute 
the CHRISTIAN; no, it is an actual conformity 
to the precepts of our BLESSED Loxn, and an 
undeviating obedience to the tenets which are 
laid down in the hiſtory of his life and miracles. 
Nothing can be more abſurd, nor in reality 
more criminal, than for a man to aſpire at the 
lorious title of a Chriſtian, who is regardleſs of 
the duties which that appellation renders indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary; or a ſtranger to the obliga- 
tions wich are particularly enjoined by the name; 
it is at once a fatal deception of. his own moſt 
important expectations, an inſult to his Saviour, 
and a defiance of his God. e 
With what propriety ſhall I beg leave to aſk, 
can the various ſeQs of religion in this kingdom 
call themſelves Chriſtians, when, in the unre- 
mitting hatred which they conſtantly entertain 
towards one another, they utterly deſtroy that 
univerſal principle of Charity which ought to be 
the foundation, nay, the very eſſence of their 
belief. With what propriety can he, who is 
bleſt with unbounded affluence, ſtile himſelf a 
Chriſtian, if his ear is turned away from the 
fight of affliction, .or his heart unaffected with 
the tear of diſtreſs.— Chriſtianity obliges him to a 
conſtant relief. of the wretched ; and without a 
behaviour _— conſonant to the duties of this 
belief, what poſſible pretention can he have to a 
name that exalts him to a fellowſhip with angels, 
and lifts him above the ſtars ? Will a conſtant 
' attendance on the public * of his worſhip, 
exculpate the oppreſſor of the widow and the 
fatherleſs, or give the name of Chriſtian to the 
villain who infamouſly lifts a dagger to the breaſt 
of his benefactor, or baſely ſtrives to * 
| the 
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the reputation of his friend? Can the betrayer 
of unſuſpecting innocence think on the pangs of 
ſome violated virgin, left without aſſiſtance, with- 
out comfort, without bread: expoſed to all the 
upbraidings of a relentleſs world, to aggravate 
the ſeverity of her own reflexions, and poſſibly 
plunged in the additional miſery of having a 
helpleſs little innocent, and an unalterable af- 
ſection for the monſter by whom ſhe is fo cru- 
elly undone ? I ſay can the perpetrator of an 
ack like this, fit down calml 7, ſatisfied with the 
rectitude of his behaviour, and think himſelf as 


a Chriſtian ſincerely acquitted to his G? Alas, 
if any man thus culpable can be fo preſumptu- 


ouſly daring as to think himſelf a Chriſtian, it 
is doubtful whether he is moſt a reprobate or 
an idiot, , or whether he is moſt regardleſs or ig- 
norant of his crimes.  _ 5 

In every profeſſion of the riſtian faith there 
is a number of good natured people who are 
always uneaſy about the fate of the Mahometans, 
and terribly afflicted leſt the ignorant ſavages of 
America ſhould not, at the laſt day, be received 
into the favour of the Supreme Being. Theſe 


people entertain ſtrange notions of the Deity, if 


they can ſuppoſe that a power all-wiſe, all- mer- 
aful, and all-juft, will require, at the hands of 


ſuch ignorant nations, a knowledge which he 


has not thought proper to beſtow : a ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a nature is highly derogatory to the di- 
vine eſſence; it is a tacit implication that the 
great father of the univerſe exerciſes a ſeverity 
which would be cruel in his creatures but to 


think of; and a palpable inſinuation, that the 
Being of beings, is capable of a tyranny which 


would utterly degrade the meaneſt, in the hu- 
= man 


n 
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man race, among the wonders of his hand. 
No, from ſuch only, as have received much, 
much is expected; and perhaps at the laſt day, 
myriads of our nominal chriſtians, who look up- 
on the American Savage with pity or contempt, 


would give a hecatomb of worlds, had they 


power to change ſituations, to ſee ſo little to an- 
ſwer for, as him: conformable to what he 
knows, he invariably regulates the tenor of his 
conduct, maintains an unalterable reverence for 
ſome great object which he looks upon as his 
God, and pays an implicit obedience to his 
laws ; whatever his ſyſtem of belief may be, 


he endeavours to do it all the honour in his 


wer, and ſhudders at nothing ſo much as the 
thought of bringing it into diſgrace. —W ho 
amongſt us can honeſtly ſay the ſame ? Enlight- 
ened with the lamp of ſcience and the ſun of 
true religion, our actions are a perpetual ſtigma 
on our belief; we acknowledge the wonderful 
mercies of a Suffering Redeemer, yet are conti- 
nually uttering blaſphemies againſt his name ; 
we own the infinite -merits of his goſpel, and 
yet act in manifeſt contradiction to every pre- 
cept it contains: the Deity, we are ſenſible, can 
think us into aſhes for the enormity of our 


crimes, and yet we continue to behave in open 
_ diſobedience to his will; in ſhort, both hoping 


and fearing the exiſtence of another world, we 
ſacrifice every valuable opportunity in this, and 
conſtantly boaſting the advantages accruing from 


our religion, we are always acting as if we had 


no religion at all. Let us, therefore, inſtead of 
condemning the errors of our neighbaurs, begin 
with correcting whatever is amiſs in ourſelves ; 
and inſtead of finding fault with the religion of 
LE „„ other 
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other people, be ſatisfied that real chriſtianity 


is the baſis of our own. —The whole myſtery, 


both of religion and government will be W 


in theſe admirable lines of Mr. Pope. 


for forms of government let fools conteſt. A 
Mate er is beſt adminiſtred, is beſt. + 

For mades of faith, let graceleſs zealots tobe... 
His can't be bd whoſe Is: is in the right.” 


„ ? - by : P. £51 
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ORASMIN and ALMIRA, an ORIENTAL . 


5 


NON of man learn reflariation'1 to he's appel 
ments of providence, nor dare to drop a 


murmur at the diſpenſations of the moſt juſt. 


Think not of diſputing with the wiſdom of in- | 


finity; nor dream of wreſting the vindictive 


thunderbolt from the dread ri 1 2 hand of God. 
In the city of Bagdad, ſo celebrated by the 


| ſages of antiquity, lived Oraſmin, the ſon of 


Ibrahim, whoſe name was an Aromatic that 


perfumed the remoteſt corners of the Eaſt. His 


perſon was as noble as the riſing oak in the 
foreſt, and his mind as unſullied as a meridian 
beam from the ſun ; his bounty wiped away 
the tear from the eye of the fatherleſs, nor did 
the mourning of the widow ever paſs unregard- 
ed at his gzte.—To ſum up his character at 
once, com 1 e and benevolence were al- 
ways ſeated on his brow, and humanity was 
a virtue fo natural to his heart, that it formed 
Vox. I. E the 
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the very core, and twiſted round the ſtrings. 
Thus amiable, it was no wonder, that by al 
_ who ſew him he ſhould be inſtantly admired; 
and thus deſerving, no way ſtrange, that by al 
who knew him he ſhould be cordially reſpected 
and beloved. VVV . 
Among a variety of virgins who languiſhed 
tor Oraſmin, Almira, a damſel of Balſora, newly 
arrived at Bagdad, was the, only perſon bleſt 
with a reciprocal eſteem ; the bluſh of the morn- 
ing was leſs roſy than her cheek, and the dia- 
mond of golconda not ſo brilliant as her eye; 
her boſom was as white as the ſwan upon the 
waters, and gentle as the midſummer murmur 
o? the ſtream. —How oft, O ye groves of Bal. 
fora, have ye echoed with the fame of her beau- 
ty! how oft, O ye vallies of Bagdad, have ye 
reſounded with her praiſe. You know that her 
voice would chain the tyger of the deſart, and 
unnerve the wild ſtag as he darted from the 
hill; you know that the ſpices of Ormus could 
not equal her in breath, nor the daughters d 
paradiſe excel her in dignity and grace. 
- Oraſmin and Almira were not more diſtin- 
guiſhed for their merit, than remarkable for 
their loves; and as neither had any parent liv- 
ing to oppoſe their wiſhes, a day was appointed 
for the celebration of their nuptials, to the uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction of their friends. —Oraſmin, 
all impatient for poſſeſſing the only object that 
had ever engroſſed his heart, longed for the hap- 
py hour with the utmoſt anxiety, and feaſted 
his imagination continually with the raptures he 
was to experience in the arms of Almira. She 
not leſs impatient, though more confined in he! 
_ expreſſions of the approaching felicity, painte 
| © equal) 
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equally warm to her fancy, the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of all ſhe held dear, and counted 
over the weeks, the months, and the years, ſhe 
had a probable expeQation of paſling in the ten- 
dereſt intercourſe with her adoved- Oraſmin. 


— — 


3 


But alas! while our lovers were thus enhancing 


the preſent, by reflecting on the future, an or- 
der arrived for Almira to attend the Caliph, who 

had for ſome time been entertained with various 
reports of her unparalleled beauty, and wanted 
to ſee if the encomiums laviſhed ſo frequently 


upon her, were juſt. Neither her religion nor 


her allegiance could allow her to form any ex- 
cuſe for not attending the commander of the faith- 
ſul, much leſs admit of a reſolution to difobey ; 


he was worſhiped with an implicit reverence, * 


as a ſucceſſor of the holy Mahomet, by all his 
people, and his word was ever looked upon as 
the irrevecable voice of Fate. 
fore was immediately carried with a bleeding 
heart to the 288 and the moment ſhe was 


Almira there- 


beheld by the Caliph, declared the moſt favou- 
rite of his queens, Th | 


It is not in language to tell the diſtraction of 


the two lovers, at being thus unexpectedly torn 


for ever from each others arms; the moment 


Oraſmin heard that his Almira had captivated 
the Caliph, he looked upon the buſineſs of life 
to be entirely over, and unable to ſupport the 
inexpreſſible agonies of his own mind, conſi- 
dered the angel of death as the only miniſter of 
repoſe ; for two whole days and flights he wan- 
. dered through the various rooms of his houſe in 
an abſolute ſtate of phrenzy, calling out at every 
interval in the moſt paſſionate tone, on the name 


of his raviſhed Almira. On the third day, 
„„ growing 
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growing ſomewhat calmer, he began to refleg 
$ all Ni circumſtances of his paſt life, in of. 
der to find out in what particular he had given 
Mahomet ſuch unpardonable offence, as to meet 

"with fo e, eee at his hands. Af. 
ter revolving a long time, and finding nothing 
but ſome youthful indiſcretions to anſwer for, 
"which were infinitely overballanced by a number 
of meritorious actions, he inſenſibly dropt upon 


one knee, and began to expoſtulate, in the fol- 


wein manner, with his God. 
| "hou great creator of the univerſe, who 
cc 805 t enthroned above the ſeven heavens, 
< where even the conception of no prophet but 
the holy mahomet, can dare to ſoar: look 
& down in mercy on a wretch, who numbers 
* himfelf with the moſt unhappy of human 
< beings, though he has conſtantly maintained 
K the deepeſt reverence for thy aws; tell him, 
O thou finitely high! inform him, O thou 

4 inexpreſfibly juſt! Why he, who has ever 
'<c made it his unatterable ſtudy, to deſerve thy 
ec ful fanction on his ds, is deemed to 
„ ſuffer what the moſt impious prophaner of 
2 1 thy divine _ would Took upon as a ſeve- 
% 'Iity, d confidently exclaim, was too great 

ee of on 
4 this” 

Oraftnin had ſcarce! ended, when a clap of 
munder ſhook the houſe, and an unuſual bright- 
neſs lightened the room, where he ſtill conti- 
nued on his kttee, aſtoniſhed at this apparent 
mieſſage from the Deity.— When he recovered 

"himſelf a little, a voice as awful as the trumpet 
of heaven, defired him carefully to attend, and 
thus went on.— <c-Craſe, 0 miſtaken: _ as 

"cc oubt 
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ee doubt the mercy and juſtice of the Supreme 


« Being, who though he acts by unknown 
„ ſprings and ſeeming ſeverities, is ever watch- 


- 


« ful for the happineſs of the We nd 


ce perfectly conſiſtent in all his laws. — 
« der, Oraſmin, that this world is a tranſitory 
«© bubble, which muſt ſhortly burſt upon the 


, 7 


« ocean of time; that it is at beſt. but a ſhort 
„ voyage, in which aN paſſenger muſt meet 


« with ſome diſagreeable, gales, in order to 
“ prove his dependance on the hand of infi- 


« nite goodnaſs, and ſhew that he is warthy of 
“entering into an en | 


« ſome adverſe ſtorms. to ruffle the ſea of life, 


the tide of proſperity would frequently ſwell 
the creature into a forgetfulneſs of the Crea- 
tor, and reduce him to a more dangerous 


i ſituation than the bittereſt blaſt he can experi- 


«ence, will ever bring him to; a total indif- 
« ference of his God. Out of mercy there- 
fore, a variety of ſhoals and quickſands are 
© thrown in his way, which keeping the ſenſe 


© of his dependance on the divine Being, con- 


_* ſtantly alive in this world, puts him in a ca- 


« Pacity of ſteering his bark in the proper chan- 
nel, and enables him to arrive at endleſs hap- 


* 


pineſs in the next. But abſtracted from this 
« ceneral order in the ſtate of things; know, 


ky Oraſmin, that becauſe thou wert à particular 
favourite of heaven, it was decreed to ſnatch 


* Almira from thy arms: ſhe was, O man, thy 


*© ſiſter :-—{brahim, thy father, journeying to 


© Balfora, was admitted to the Cade's wife, and 
© the product of their guilty commerce was 


* Almira: here again obſerve the kindneſs of 
* heaygn in its very ſeverities, which, in order 
5, E 3 to 
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to deter the parent from the commiſſion of 
* enormities, denounces a judgment againſt 
« what he values more highly than worlds, his 
-< race—Oraſmin be comforted ; J have viſited 
«« Almira, and informed her of theſe things; 
<« ſhe is at eaſe, remain thou ſo too, and re- 
member never again to doubt the good- 
<< neſs of providence, which in it's own time 
„will reward thoſe who place their confidence 
« in it's hands.” Oraſmin after this Hved ma- 
ny years in happinefs, and left many clyldren, 
who ſucceeded to his virtues and fortufie, the 
eldeſt of whom was grand viſir to the Cahph 
Haroun Alraſchid, and ordered theſe matters to 
be recorded in the hiſtories of Bagdad. 
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ORTITUDE and conſtancy of mind are 

' qualtties to which every nation in propor- 
uon as it is civilized, lays a formidable claim, 
and to which however, very few, were we to 
. examine the matter thoroughly, can have any 
dolerable pretenſion, beſides . compliment, 
3 which on thoſe occaſions, each is ſo extremely 
Eberal in paying to itſelf. In fact, it might not 
be difficult to prove, from every day's experi- 
ence, that the propagation of 1 while 
they improve, generally enervate the mind, and 

hat true fortitude and conſtancy of ſou), are. 

| more 
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„ fthat notwithſtanding his wonderful abilities, he 
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more the reſult of a ſelf-approving conſcience, © 


than the effect of an excellent underſtanding. 


A number of philoſophers, who have aſto- 
nifhed the world with the greatneſs of their ge- 


nius, and the extent of their reading, might 
talk very prettily on this ſubject, but when they 
came once to put any of their own leſſons into 
practice, this boaſted reſolution, of which they 


imagined themſelves poſſeſſed, diſappeared in an 


inſtant, and from deſerving the univerſal admi- 


ration of mankind, they became entitled to no- 


thing bur*an abſolute contempt. Cicero, in 
bis oraFons, might expreſs the greateſt diſre- 
gard of death he pleaſed, and tell us that a man 
ſhould not heſitate a moment, in facrificing his 


life for the good of his country; but the orator 


found the practice infinitely harder than the 
precept, and leagued himſelf with the enemies 


of the public after all, in hope of ſaving the life, 
which he affected ſo highly to deſpite. 7 


Who could talk better upon the virtues, or 
give more excellent leſſons of morality, than 
our own countryman my lord Saint Albans, yet 
who, when he fel! from the pinnacle of honour 
and preferment, ever ſhewed a greater ſervility of 


mind, or took more infamous methods to repair 


his ſhatfered fortune ? The moſt ſcandalous 
adulation that cquld he paid at court, he was 


_ conſtantly paying; and notwithſtanding after 


his diſgrace he was writing a book, which con- 
fers an honour on human nature, yet his inter- 
vals were taken up in defending every pernici- 
ous meaſure of the crown, and employed in de- 
ſtroying the liberty of his“ puntry. Need the 
cauſe of his diſgrace be mentioned here to prove, 
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Vanted fortitude to reſiſt the force of a trifling 
ſum of money, and honeſty to diſcharge the im- 
portant duties of his truſt ? or what ſhall we ſay 
of a man, who, while he was eſtabliſhing the 
higheſt teftimony of human genius, for two or 
three hundred pounds erected an everlaſting mo- 
nument of human baſeneſs too. In reality, ſci- 
ence and underſtanding, can do nothing more 
than teach our conſtancy and fortitude a nobler 
way of appearing, the qualities themſelves muſt 
proceed from a firmer foundation than both— 
The wiſdom of SOCRATES gave @ manner to his 
fortitude, which left an irreſiſtible charm in his 
death, but the fortitude itſelf proceeded not from 
the excellence of his underſtanding, but the 
Ineſs of his heart. \ 
But to prove beyond a poſſibility of diſpute, 
that a 8 of the ſciences, has nothing to 
do in the qualities under conſideration, let us 
only refer to the behaviour of a poor Indian, as 
related by Lafitaw, taken in battle by-His ene- 
mies, and condemned as a ſaerifice to the manes 
of ſuch as either he himſelf cr his countrymen 
deſtroyed in the field: The moment he is con- 
demned, he opens his death ſong, and is faſten- 
ed to a Rake, the chiefs of the nation which has 
taken him, ſitting round a fire, and ſmoaking 
all the time.— Such as chooſe to be concerned 
in the execution, Top with torturing at the ex- 
tremities of his body, till by degrees they ap- 
proach the trunk ; one —_ off all his nails 
ſrem the roots; another takes a finger and tears 
off the fleſh with his teeth; a third takes the 
finger thus mangled, and thruſts it into the bowl 
of a pipe made red hot, and ſmoaks it like to- 


bacco; others cut and flaſh the _ parts 
| | * 


they 


his body, and ſear the wounds immediately u 
with burning irons; ſome ſtrip the ſæin o his 
ho and pour boiling lead upon it ; others tear 


the fleſh entirely from his arms, and twiſt the 
bare tendrils and finews round red hot irons, 


twifting and ſnapping at the ſame time; ſome 
pound his fingers and toes to pieces between two 


ſtones, others all the while diſtending and ſtretch- 


ing every limb and joint, to encreaſe the incon- 
cervable horror of his paing. During this, the 


miſerable ſufferer, ſometimes rendered inſenſible 


bliged to apply the fire to recover him, 


by 1 falls into ſo profound a ſieep, that 
him, to give a breathing to the fury 


and u 


of their own revenge.— Again he is tied, and 


his teeth drawn one by one, his eyes beat out, 
and no one trace of humanity left in his viſage; 
in this ſituation, all over one continued mum- 
my, one inexpreſſible wound, they beat him 
trom ont to another with clubs; the wretch now 


up n] Gown, falling in their fires at every ſtep, 
till at faßt, wearied out with cruelty, ſome of 
their chie 5 put an end with a dagger to his ſuf- 


ferings, and terminates the execution, which 


often laſts five or fix hours, by ordering on the 
| kettle and making a feaſt as horrid and be- 


rous as their revenge. 
But whay renders this more ſurprizing, is 2 
conteſt which ſubſiſts all the time between the 


ſuffdrer and them, whether he. has moſt forti- 


tude in bearing, or they ingenuity in aggravat- 
ing his pangs ; at every interval they give him, 


he ſmokes: unconcerned with the-reſt, without 


one murmur or ſhadow of a groan, . recounts 
what exploits he has dene, and tells them how 


many of their countrymen he has killed, in or- 
1 | der 
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der to increaſe their fury ; 3 nay he reproaches 
them with an ignorance of torturing, and points 
cout ſuch. parts of his body himſelf, as are more 
__ exquiſitely fenſible of pain—The women have 
this part of courage with the men, and incre- 
dible ſoever as ſuch an aſtoniſhing conſtancy of 
mind may appear, it would be as odd to ſee 
one of theſe people ſuffer in another manner, as 
it would be to find an European who could ſuf- 
fer with any thing like their fortitude; an inflex- 
ible uniformity to the principles in which they 
ate bred is the occaſion of this fortitude, and 
without one ſpark of learning, occafiogs a be- 
haviour, which diſtances the moſt Wbrated 
ſtories of antiquity, and baffles the profoundeſt 
| en of all Ge Fenn, 
rell. 
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'E W of the Able 4 are fo ge- 
| nerally pretended to as Friendthip, or a 
capacity of entertaining ſo cordial a regard for 
the intereſt of another perſon, as to make it 
equally an object of importance with.our own.— 
I was talking laſt night with my old acquaint- 
arice Will Threadbara, on this very ſubject, at 
the Queen's Arms in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
when Will related over the hiftory of his friend- 
ſhips to me for the ninety-ninth time, and con- 
_ cluded with his uſual invective againſt all the 
world, and the little confidence which i is to be 

placed i in the honour or honeſty of any man.— 
To fave him the trouble of repeating his narra- 
tive 
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ive again, I ſhall take the liberty of making it- 
he ſubject of the -preſent paper; more eſpeci- 
ally as I know the publication can be no way 
diſagreeable to him, and may probably prove of 
ſome entertainment to my readers. | 
From my very infancy up, Mr. Babjer, ſays 
Will, I found that all thoſe attachments which 
we are weak enough to diſtinguiſh by the name 
of Friendſhip, were nothing more than the ef- 
fects of our folly or the conſequence of our de- 
ſign — A parity of ſentiments always created an 
intimacy between a couple of raſcals, who, wil- 
ling to believe that they were capable of feeling 
the exalted glow of a virtuous friendſhip, ima- 
gined they really did feel it, and having once 
tattered themſelves with this opinion, reſted 
wonderfullypleaſed with the ſuperſtructure, with- 
cut ever examining the foundation upon which it 
was built. 8 . 
When I was at Eaton, no two in the world 
could be more intimate; that is, in the language 
of the world, entertain a greater friendſhip for 
each other, than a fellow who now poſſeſſes 
one of the moſt valuable employ ments in the 
kingdom and your humble ſervant: how often 
have we ſwore that nothing ſhould ever ſeparate 
us when we came into the great theatre of life, 
as actors for ourſelves.— This regard we carried 
to ſuch an exceſs, that we have frequently boxed 
one another's battles, and always looked upon 
the leaſt affront offered to either, as an unpar- 
donable injury to both. — But, alas, Mr. Babler, 
one Whitſun-Monday the provoſt, who was an 
old acquaintance of my father's, took me out in 
a chaiſe with him to a neighbouring gentleman's 
houſe, and as my friend was not treated _ 
| Fe 15 the 
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the ſame diſtinction, he grew envious of his Py- 
lades, behaved intolerably cold at our next meet- 
ing, which I could not but obſerve, and being 
perhaps a littſe too tart in my reproaches, he 
took an occaſion to quarrel with me; the con- 
ſequence of which was that he and I never 
| ſpoke a word together after. This Jad's eſteem 
for me commenced firſt of all from my dexterity 
in robbing orchards ; an amuſement of whicl 
he was particularly fond, and therefore could 
not help eſteeming a temper that bore ſo ſtrong 
4 reſemblance to his own ; but as the baſis of our 
regard was fo very trivial in itſelf, our friendſhip 
muſt be fuppoſed to have but a flender ſupport, 


and therefore a miſunderſtanding was but a mat- 
eee e 
At Oxford I commenced an everlaſting friend- 
ſhip, to be ſure, with Ned Guzzle, becauſe I 
was unalterably attached to the bottle myſelf, 
and he was teckoned the hardeft drinker in the 
_Vniverfity ; our everlaſting fnendfhip however 
continued but ſix wezks, for a ccuple of unlucky 
regues pitted us againſt one another to drink for 
4 rump of beef and a dozen of Madeira, in 
which it being my fortune to ſwallow half a pint 
more than my antagonift, he wrote me a letter 
when he got up next evening, defiring that all 
manner of correſpondence might be dropt be- 
tween us for the future. 
When I came up to town: and got poſſeſſion 
of my little fortune, Dick Wildman and I 
were infeparai le; we lodged in the ſame houſe, 
ſpent every evening in the fame tavern together, 
and retired every morning with a ſtrumpct to 
the fame bagnio under the piazza.—We were 
always coupled in our amcurs, and never at- 
: | tacked 
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tacked a milliner's apprentice or a tradeſman's 
_ wife unleſs there were two to find us both em- 
ployment in the ſame family.— This was not 
all; I ence fought a duel for him behind Mon- 
tague- houſe, and ran the double chance both of 
the gallows and cold iron: yet fee the fatality 
attending all ſublunary things; Dick furprized 
me one morning in bed with one of the maids 
where we lodged, whom he had been ſoliciti 
for ſome time, though unknown to me, a 
was fo offended at the unpardonable preference 
which the huſſey gave me, that he inſtantly or- 
dered l. is man to pack up his things and de- 
— next day, without ſaying a ſingle fyl- 
lable. e w 

I could recount a variety of inſtances where 
my friendſhips were equally unſueceſsful, though 
I never refuſed either my 1word, or my purſe, to 
any of thoſe partners of my heart; but finding 
dy fatal experience, that no friendfhip is laſting 
which is not founded on Virtue, and believing 
in my ſou], that there is not a ſpark of virtue 
in any man alive, I am abſolutely determined 
never to have another friendſhip, but to ſtarve 
as decently as I can upon my ſeventy pounds a 
year, and to repeat that admirable ſentiment of 
Swift, when any well-behaved ſcoundrel. makes 
me the ſmalleſt declaration of his eſteem. 


IFhen &er a prating Raſcal cries, 

He's your deareft Friend — he lies; 

To loſe a guinea at picguet, | 

Mould make him rave, blaſpheme, and ſweat, + 
Bring from his heart ſincerer groans,. - 

Than if he heard you broke your bones. 
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ID O not know any ene circumſtance ſo pro- 
1 ductive of diſcrder and confuſion, as the ge- 
neral propenſity among all ranks of people, 
when they meet in company to be joyous, as it is 
called; nor any thing, where, in the purſuit of 
pleaſure, and the hope of ſpending an agreeable 
evening, they are fo utterly miſtaken in the 
means. — I am led into this reflexion, as well 
from the experience of my own younger days, 
as the univerſal confeſſion of all my juvenal ae- 
quaintance of the prefent times, with whom I 
very frequently chat half an hour upon the ſub- 
ject; and as a diſcuſhon of this point may per- 

haps prove as pleaſing to my readers as a diſ- 
courſe upon any other topic, I ſhall make a 

little narrative which I had yeſterday from my 

nephew, Harry Rattle, the ſubſtance of the en- 

fu ng paper. . . e 
I have often told my ſubſcribers, that though 
conſiderably on the wrong ſide of fifty, an un- 
aſſuming air of gaiety and freedom ſtil] renders 
me tolerable to the ſociety of the young people, 
and that there is ſeldom a day in which I have 
not a viſit cr an invitation from ſeveral to whom 
I might almoſt be a grandfather. Among the 
many by whcm I zm thus favourably diſtin- 
guiſhed, my ſiſter Rattle's youngeſt ſon Harry, 
treats me with a chearful familiarity, without 
ever tranſgreſſng the ſmalleſt bound of reſpec : 
' — There ts a ſomething in this voung fellow, 
which, abſtracted from his affinity to me, I can- 
i Y not. 
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not help admiring :—An open ingenuity of car- 
riage, mixed with a fund of excellent ſenſe, are 
not the leaſt of his accompliſhments; he has 
read a great deal, and what is infinitely more. 
he never took up an author without perfectly 
underſtanding him. — As well as a complete 

ſcholar, oy is really a pretty gentleman, and 
poſſeſſes no leſs a good heart than a fine under- 
ſtanding. — As my nephew's qualifications are - 
very well known, it is impoſſible but every body 
muſt. be fond of his company: This ſometimes 
leads him into foibles; and in ſpite of his goed 
ſenſe, -an eaſineſs of temper, that cannot reſiſt 
the ſolicitations of his friends, frequently runs - 
him into errors, which with all my partiality for 
him, I can- by no means approve, notwithſtand- 
ing the rogue would make any body overlook 
them by the ſelf accuſing honeſty and readineſs 
of his own reflexions: Whenever I get Harry 
for a ſubject of diſcourſe, I ſcaree know how to 
end, I am ſo fond of dwelling upon what I cor- 
dially eſteem ; but not to treſpaſs upon the pa- 
tience of my readers, who are no way intereſted 
in his qualities, it is high time I ſhould proceed 
to the purpoſe 1 ſet out with, and aſſume the 
matter inſtead of preaching on the man, —Welt 
then, yeſterday morning Harry called upon me 


about eleven, his face ſpiritleſs and pale, his lips _ 


livid and ſwoln, a vifible fatigue ſpread all over 
his features, and his eyes ſunk in his head: I 
began inſtantly to open at the young rogue, 
gueſſing juſtly enough the cauſe of his rueful 
appearance, when he flopped into my great 
chair, and prevented all the ſeverity I mtended- 
to treat him with, by being conſiderably more 
ſevere upon himſelf, N 15 
My 
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My dear Sir, ſays he, I am not worth por 
anger; advice is thrown away upon me; 
againſt the conviction of my own reaſon, and 
am no leſs an obſtinate puppy, than a ridicu- 
lous fool. Why laſt night Pick notwithſtand- 


ing all my late reſolutions 
aſked me a ſecond time to ſup with a few friends 


at his houſe, and though I was very ſenſible 


what the conſequence muſt inevitably prove, do 


you know that I had not fortitude enough to 
refuſe him: at four this morning we broke up 
after the uſual manner, heartily weary of each 
other, fatigued to death with our entertainment, 
and utterly diflatisfied with ourſelves. 


I wiſh, Sir, you would fay ſomething on this 


ſubject, and point out the monſtrous abſurdity, 
which generally prevails in a joyous evening ; 
when a few friends meet together, inſtead of in- 
dulging a rational converſation, you hear of no- 
thing but a toaſt and a ſong : the chairman calls 


in turn upon every one for his toaſt, and fre- 


quently puts us to a ſtand for the want of ſome- 
thing ſpirited or new: in this dilemma, obſce- 
nity Or prophanation is but too general a re- 


ſource, and it is no uncommon thing to hear 


men, of reputed underſtanding, extol the name 
of ſome public proſtitute, and ridicule the pre- 
eepts of their Goo. 

The cuſtom of every man's ſinging in turn, 
is ſtill conſiderably more ridiculous, and com- 


monly as prophane : at any of theſe joyous 
meetings, even I, who have a voice more dif- 


agreeable than the grating of a gate upon hinges, 


and know no more of muſic than a Hottentot, 


can never get excuſed, but muſt make myſelf 


ridiculous in attempting what I am utterly in- 


capable 


ick Bumper only 
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capable of, and diſturb the very people who drive. 
me moſt importunately. on: how often. have I 
been terized to ſing by a number of my intimate 
acquaintance, and yet the moment I began, 
there was no poſſibility of concealing their diſ- 
guſt; they whiſpered one another, gave a forced 
ſtroking the pleats of their ruffles, or playing 
with the chain of their watch, then longing im- 
patiently till J had finiſhed, gave a faint bravo, 
and called ont for a tvaft from the next member 
in rotation ; whilft I fat frying the whole time, 
from a conſcious incapacity to pleaſe, and a 
ſtrange neceſſity of giving a general diflatisfac- ' 
tion. Perhaps, Sir, no cuftom in the world is 
ſo very dangerous or unpardonable as toaſting : 
X levels all diſtinction in conſtitutions, and 
obliges a man in an indifferent ſtate of health 
to drink as much as him that is bleſt with the 
ſtrength of a Hercules. It is the immediate 
parent of noiſe and intoxication, and amongſt 
people of the beſt ſenſe, anſwers no other pur- 
poſe but to leave them without any ſenſe at all. 
How prepoſterous a notion .is it, my dear Sir, 
to ſuppoſe our joyous ſocieties ſtimulated by the 
principles of true benevolence or real eſteem; 
when every man has a deſign upon the weak= - 
neſs or conſtitution of his friend, and puſhes the 
glaſs about for no other purpoſe, but to preju- 
dice his health and deſtroy his underſtanding: 
nay, when we make it our chiefeſt glory to have 
drank him out of all knowledge of order, all 
regard for himſelf, and all veneration for his 
God; when we reduce him to a ſtate of abſo- 
lute phrenzy or ſtupefaction, and either expoſe 


him to the numberleſs quarrels attending = 
| firſt, 
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firſt, or the muſtitude of accidents peculiar to 
the laſt of theſe ſituations; but Sir, I want to 
acquaint you wiph an affair of ſome conſequence: 
here Harry heſitated, and here I poſtpone the 
account of this affair, till my next paper. 


. 
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SHALL now reſume the ſubject of my 
foregoing paper, and ſhew one of the many 


2 
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thouſand ill conſequences which proceed from 


the modern method of being ſeyous, and the il- 
liberal indulgence of the glaſs at the moſt friendly 
of our general entertainments. e 
The matter of conſequence which my nephew 
Harry wanted to acquaint me with, was the fol- 
lowing note, -which he received from Mr. Bum- 
per, (at whoſe houſe he had ſpent. the preceding 


evening) juſt as he was ſtepping out to chat 


half an hour with me in my chambers. 


, To H. RarTLE, Eſq; 
Nin, 


* 


cc 


e that occaſion offered ſeveral new-fathioned 
arguments in ſupport of. your behaviour, 
c 
c 
Cc 
* 


Q #5 


rity of temper, . but did no very great credit 
to the acknowledged goodneſs of your un- 


A A&R 


co you 


* 3 AST night you refuſed drinking Kitty 
Edwards, who was my toaſt, and on 


which teſtified nothing more than a peculia- 


derſtanding.— After you had refuſed my 
* toaſt, no gentleman in company once aſked 
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« you to drink his, though all took notice of 
cc your unaccountable fingularity.— The regard 
« ] muft entertain for my own honour, and 
« the reſpect which is due to my friends, oblige 
« me to requeſt an interview at the Btdford by 
« one, to demand an explanation of this affair, 
« which I was laſt night hindered from enquir- 
« ing into, by my fears of diſturbing the com 
<«. pany and the conſideration of my own houſe. 


| « 1 am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
5 RICHARD BUMPER.” * 


I had no ſooner read the letter, than Harry 
cried out, Vou ſee, Sir, the conſequence of 
being an advocate for common ſenſe — Here 
« I muft have my throat cut for refuſing to 
drink the health of an infamous ſtrumpet, 
or in vindication of my conduct, cut the 
throat of my friend. —W hat would you ad- 
„ viſe me to? the time draws on and I would 
„not have Mr. Bumper wait a moment for 
* the univerſe ? ? „Why, Harry, ſays I, go 
* inſtantly and hear what the gentleman has to 
* fay, but be ſure remember that your life is 
not to be ſet at ſtake for a glaſs of wine, or 
an abandoned woman, little regard ſoever as 
Mr. Bumper may entertain for his; and let 
% matters turn out as they will, come back as 
* ſoon as poſſible, and tell me the conſequence 
of your interview.” — Harry promiſed a pune- 
tual obſervance of my advice and requeſt, and 
accordingly came back in a couple of hours af- 
ter, and related the fubſtance of his converſati- 
en with Mr. Bumper, which, for the greater 
eaſe of my readers, I ſhall ſet down as it was 

: ipoken, 
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ſpoken, inſerting the name of the ſpeaker, at 
the ſame time in the margin :— 
EKattle. Mr. Bumper, your moſt abedi- 
- * ent; I am come purſuant to a note you have 
. *© honoured me with this morning, written in 
a very unexpected as well as extraq 
<< ſtyle, to know in what manner I have been 
S unhappy. enough to give you the leaſt of- 
* fence.” 

% Bumper. 9 queſtion i is utterly unneceſ. 

4 fary, Mr. Rattle, the manner of offending 
* me is plainly enough declared in my letter, 
and nothing remains now te be diſcuſſed but 
the motive. 
EKattls. Thie will not take us up much 
„time, Sir; for be aſſured, I had not the leaſt 
s motive for offending you at all.” 
Bumper. Fhis is very odd, Mr. Rattle! 
© Why then did you refuſe my toaſt ?” . 

Rattle, © Becauſe I ſaw no reaſon, why, if 
„Mr. Bumper would diſgrace his underſtand- 
„ing, that I ſhould offer a palpable indignity 
e to mine.— I have been too long the ſlave of 
* company and cuſtom, but 2 0 the future am 
4 determined never to teſtify fo public a mark 
of reſpect, as a toaſt for any man or woman 
 * who are juſtly the univerſal objects of deteſ- 
< tation or contempt.—To drink the health of 
a raſcal is an approbation of his conduct, ad 
a toaſt' to the name of an infamous woman 
i deſtroys any merit that can dwell upon a 
5“ glaſs, in compliment to a valuable one.? 
- Bumper. <* Theſe (with a ſneer) cynical 
„ ſentiments may do very well in ſpeculation, 
Mr. Rattle, but give me leave to aſſert, with 

all * deference to the ſuperiority of your 
a | CC * 
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« boaſted underſtanding, that the practice will 
ce be ſomewhat difficult; and further more let 
« me add, that you will be frequently liable to 
« explain this ridiculous devation from the ge- 
« neral rules of company, or reduced to a ne- 
« ceflity of keeping no company at all.“ 
Rattle. (briſkly) And be aſſured, Mr. Bum- 
« per, I never ſhall regret the loſs of that com- 
« pany which looks upon common ſenſe as an 
enemy to it's mirth or inſtitution.” my 
Bumper. But don't you think, Sir, that 
ec the refuſal of a toaſt may be juſtly confidered 
« an actual diſreſpect to the giver, and that 
« upon that occaſion he has a right, by the 
« rules of cuſtom, to call the refufer to an ac- 
& count?” e 1 5 
"Rattle, © Sir, you may call any man to an 
c account when you will. But confider whe- 
« ther reaſon-quftifies or condemns the proceed- 
« mg.—Come, come, Mr. Bumper, it is not 
« for you and I to make a ſerious affair of ix 
ce trifle; 1 again repeat that I had no notion of 
„ offending you, and 1 fancy you can recollect 
6 inſtances enough where my veracity has not 
« admitted of a diſpute. I am ſorry to ſee ou 
6 ſo warm upon this occaſion; but let me aſk 
your heart, if it thinks the refuſal of drink- 
ing a ſtrumpet's health a crime that deſerves 
© the murder of your friend?“ gt 
Bumper. Sir, it is not the diſreſpect of- 
4 fered to her but to myſelf.” _ | 
Rattle. (interrupting) “Then you own that 
e ſhe is not worth quarrelling for, and yet make 
„ yourſelf ſo much a part of her, as to run the 
* moſt extravagant lengths in her defence. 
'« My dear Bumper, you may ſee from this the 
TO „ impro- 
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<< impropriety of all toaſting; for you might as 
& well run me through the body for not falling 
& in love with any woman you think proper to 
< mention, as be offended at my refuſing to 
% drink her health.—The queſtion is not to 
ebe decided by the laws of cuſtom, but by the 
“ rules of reaſon; and what a figure muſt a 
<< man make in any argument where he denies 
truth and — a liberty to judge.— 
Upon the whole, Dick, if you are deter- 
„ mined to cut my throat you muſt: but do 
„ not commit an unneceſſary murder to con- 
.< vince me of what I am already convinced, 
& that you have ſpirit enough to reſent a real 
injury; nor ſeek out imaginary provocations 
to ſhew how ready you would be in chaſtiſing 
aaa?” cs to. 
Here the affair happily terminated much to the 
- honour of both parties, who are now warmer 

friends than ever, and afford, by the propriety 
of their reconciliation, a ſenſible leſſon to the 
giddily ſpirited part of the public. 


* 
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RE AT an oppoſition as there ſeems be- 
tween vanity and meanneſs, yet if we 
take but ever ſo curſory a view of the world, 
we ſhall find them to be pretty general compa- 


nions, and ſcarcely meet a ſingle inſtance in 
5 | which 
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which there can be diſcovered any ſhadow of 
exception. Among my own ſex particularly, 
Mr. Babler, vanity is the parent of To many 
meanneſſes, that I am actually ſurprized when 
 weendeavecur to give ourſelves moſt conſequence, 
that we never perceive how we forfeit all the dig- 
nity we juſt before poſſeſſed; and in the ridicu- 


lous attempt of arrogating our own importance, 
leave ourſelves in ſhort without any real import- 


ance at all. 


This is never more the caſe, Sir, than when 
we liſten to the ſolicitations of your ſex, and for 


the ſake of a deſpicable compliment to our teeth 
or our complexion, overlook the unpardonable 
affront which it generally conveys, and take no 


notice of the very poor opinion it infinuates both 
for the purity of our hearts and the rectitude of 
our underſtandings. —We- ſuffer the moſt illi- 


beral addreſſes to be paid us, if they are but 
ſoftened with the words angel and goddeſs, and 
admit a deſigning villain as often as he pleaſes 


into our preſence, though we know our ruin 


and diſgrace are the only objects of his purſuit, 


if he but praiſes the colour of our hair, and tells 


As we are poſſeſſed of finer eyes than the reſt 


of our acquaintance.—In ſhort, Sir, we are wil- 


ling a man ſhould think there is a probability 


of our launching into infamy and proſtitution, 


for the ſake of hearing our perſons commended ; 
and perfectly reconciled while he treats us on 
a footing with the handſomeſt women he may 


know, to his thinking, that in time he ſhall | 


number us with the very worſt. 


A woman, Sir, whenever ſhe is told of her 


beauty with a grave face, ſhould firſt of all con- 


ſider the purpoſe for which ſhe may be addreſſed 
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in this manner, and reflect upon the motive 4 
which may actuate the perſon who profeſſes 
himſelf ſo fenſible of her perfections:— Nothing 4 
is more dangerous than to ſuffer continued re- 
Al petitions of this ſtyle; it gradually becomes more 
_ and more pleaſing to the ear, and there is, 
1 beſides, too natural a promptitude in the female 
mind to think favourably of thoſe who ſeem to | 
think paſſionately of us. —A language of this | 
nature, therefore, ſhould be highly alarming to 
our ears, for many a woman, who thought her- 2 
ſelf impregnable, has, in a length of time, grown 
fo enamoured of her own -praiſe, that ſhe could 
not poſſibly exiſt without the perſon who. admi- 
niſtered it, and has at laſt made a ſurrender at 
diſcretion, when had ſhe firſt of all capitulated 
<a ſhe might have infiſted on the very 
Let us only reduce the general tendency of 
modern addreſſes into plain Engliſh, Mr. Bab- 
ler, and aſ the moſt indiſcreet of the ſex, if 
they can, in their conſcience, diſcover them to 
be a jot better than this“ Madam, I look up- 
& on you as a fool, and one whom I have a 
_« ſtrong inclination to make a ſtrumpet, for 
4 which reaſon I intend to talk continually of 
« your charms, and by ſacrificing in that man- 
& ner to your vanity, I have no doubt, but in 
© a few days, I ſhall bring you to an utter diſ- 
c regard of morality and virtue, to an abſolute 
| c contempt of all the Jaudable ſentiments which 
| you have been imbibing ſo many years, and 
<< a total indifference for your own reputation 
cc and the honour of your ſex. As I think your 
« wickedneſs equal to your folly, I beg, when 
« mention the word 4eazty, that you will 15 
„ 3 
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ce fer the gratification of the man who is your 
ce oreateſt enemy, to the peace of thoſe who 

« are your unalterable friends; nor heſitate a 
«© moment to break the heart of a parent that 
« tenderly loves you, to pleaſe an infamous 


c ſcoundrel who labours for your everlaſting 


« diſgrace.—In ſhort, Madam, I expect in re- 
c turn for a paltry compliment to your perſon, 
« that you ſcruple not to endure continual 
&« ſhame in this world, nor ſhrink at hazard- 


ing your eternal happineſs in the next; but 


run at once to plunge a dagger into the breaſt 
« of your father, and hurl an impious defiance 
« at the very throne of your God.? | 
I had myſelf, Mr. Babler, lately two or three 
lovers who kindly ſaid very pretty things to my 
perſon, and would you believe it, that one of 
them was a married man |— This Gentleman 
came one day with all the eaſy impudence in 
life, and with as much compoſure as if he had 
been really performing a meritorious action, 
threw himſelf at my feet, and ſwore he could 


not live unleſs I pitied him. —Had I a dagger I 


believe I ſhould have ſtuck it in the villain's 
heart: however, aſſuming all the anger I poſ- 


ſibly could, in a face not naturally the moſt pla- 


cid, I mentioned ſome thoughts of paying a 
viſit to his wife, which effectually baniſhed him 
from my preſence without doing the ſmalleſt in- 
jury to his health, or diſturbing in the leaſt, the 
uſual ſerenity of his temper. 

A lord next told me I was the moſt angelic 


piece of fleſh and blood he had ever beheld, 


and ſolicited, in good earneſt, that I would bleſs 
him with my favourable opinion; but I had no 
ſooner talked of coronets on my coach, than the 


Vor. I. — truly 


„F 8 
| truly honourable earl ſneaked inſtantly off, ex- 


cuſing himſelf on account of 2 treaty. then in 
agitation with Lady Betty Squander. _ 

What you men think of us, Mr. Babler, I 
know not, nor indeed can I conceive what we 
women in general think of ourſelves; but of 
this I am abſolutely certain, that while we con- 
tinue ſo intolerably vain, we muſt be liable to 
an infinity of meanneſſes, and that the ſureſt 
way for any woman to be undone is to think 
ere is Node comparable to herſelf. 


Nv MB. XXV. * Saturday, Ful 30. 


TE IT 


F all the e eſſentially neceſſary to 


form a matrimonial felicity, a parity of 


ages may poſſibly be the very firit ; and it we 
were to take a nice ſurvey of the various diſ- 
proportioned matches which unhappily might 
be found within the Weekly Bills, the endleſs 
anxieties ſubſiſting between each, would be ſuf- 
ficient to frighten any prudent. parent from be- 
ſtowing his daughter's hand where there was 
not ſome equality of years; and at leaſt a pro- 
bability that her reaſon would in time reconcile 
her to a huſband, who, perhaps, might not at 
fu ſt be the object of her choice. 


I am very well aware, that many a careful fa- 


ther and antiquated lover, will be apt to exclaim 
againſt this aſſertion: the firſt from an œcono- 
mical conſideration of the main chance, and the 
latter from a natural inſenſibility which every 
man entertains for his own imperfections and 
infirmities: but could the one e be brought to : 

| belie 
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belief that wealth, at the beſt of times, is a 
very precarious foundation for happineſs ; and 
the other be only prevailed” upon to throw ſelf 


aſide for a moment or two, extraordinary as the 


poſition may ſeem on a partial conſideration, 
both would nevertheleſs allow it to be of no 
little force. e : DF 

Caſual averſicns may be leſſened in time, by 
an invariable tenderneſs, and an unexceptionable 
conduct in a huſband ; perſonal defects, by be- 
ing habitual to the eye, gradually leſſen on the 


imagination, and by an uninterrupted familia- 


rity, very frequently ceaſe to be diſagreeable, 
much more continue to give perpetual diſguſt: 


but a diſparity of years is an obſtacle never to be 


ſurmounted ; every day gives it an additional 
force, and contrary to the general nature of all 
other evils, for in this caſe we muſt inevitabl 


call it an evil, inſtead of being mitigated by the 


lenient hand of time, .it becomes ever moment 
more and more incapable of alleviation or cure. 
But beſides the long train of difagreeable re- 
flexions which the bare circumſtance of age is 
of itſelf capable of exciting in the boſom of any 
young woman, the innumerable liſt of diſeaſes, 


which are it's inſeparable attendants, occaſicn 


ſtill ſtronger averſion ; and in reality a young 
lady has but too much ground for anxiety and 
diſtreſs when ſhe conſiders herſelf as a ſacrifice 
to ſome venerable dotard, and inſtead of the rea- 
ſonable pleaſures ſhe might juſtly promiſe her- 
ſelf upon entering the world as a wife, ſees no- 
thing before her but the gloomy proſpect of be- 
coming a nurſe to an emaciated wretch, worn 
away with the conſequences of juvenile in- 
WG "0 tempe- 
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temperance, and abſolutely dying with gouts, 
palfies, rheumatiſms, coughs, and catarrhs. 
_ Contradictions fo very oppoſite as extreme 
youth and age, there is hardly a poſſibility of 
reconciling ;—a fine ſprightly girl of nineteen or 
twenty, muſt naturally with for amuſement 
adapted to her time of life, and languiſh for ſuch 
enjoyments as are naturally repugnant to the 
ſentiments as well as the infirmites of crazy four- 
ſcore. The ſituation of ſuch a couple is eaſily 
imagined ; the lady muſt be continually unhap- 
Py at being thus debarred, after the facrifice ſhe 
has made, from every entertainment ſuitable to 
her temper and her years, and the gentleman 
as conſtantly miſerable at poſſeſſing an impotent 
authority, productive of nothing but eternal ſuſ- 
picions of her conduct, and the ſharpeſt reflex- 
ions on his own. 775 | 
It is in vain to expect that the rectitude of a 


woman's education, thus circumſtanced, or the 


excellence of her underſtanding, will be a means 
of procuring even a tolerable tranquillity or con- 
tent; the more underſtanding ſhe poſſeſſes, the 
more ſhe muſt deſpite the ſelf-intereſted dotard, 
Who was utterly regardleſs of her inclinations; 
who in all probability uſed his utmoſt influence 
' with a miſguided and inexorable parent, to tear 
her from ſome deſerving young fellow on whom 
her ſoul was unalterably fixed, and perhaps, 
had her dragged to the bridal bed, like another 
Niobe, ſtiffning into horror, or diſſolving in her 
tears. We 
In a ſituation of this nature, how a man can 
be weak enovgh to look for tenderneſs or affec- 
tion, from any young lady, is to me a miracie; 
175 | | | Nor 
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nor am I leſs ſurprized how he can think of 


exciting her gratitude, by indulging her in tri- 
vial points, when he has ſo infamouſly injured 
her in the moſt. capital of all; her everlaſting 
hatred and abhorrence are the only returns he 
can reaſonably look for, and if there is a poſit- 
bility for her to view him with leſs than an in- 
ſuperable contempt, I am ſatisfied, he muſt look 
upon her as a creature utterly diveſted of fenfi- 
bility and ſou], and view her with an abſolute 


_ contempt himſelf, | 


An infinity of reaſons might be urged againſt 
the diſparity of age in matrimonial connections, 
but as I have lately received a ſtory on this ſub- 
jet which will ſet this affair in a ſtronger light 
than a volume of declamatory arguments, I 
ſhall conclude the ſubject, for the preſent, with 


this obſervation, that he who marries a woman 


whom he knows has an attachment for another 
man, muſt look for wretchedneſs ; and he that 
marries a woman contrary to her inclination, in 
reality deſerves it, | 
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IL. 3 r 
AM one of thoſe unhappy old blockheads 
- whoſe paſſions outlive the power of indul- 

_ gerice, and are perpetually dreaming of a mar- 
Triage bed, inſtead of thinking ſerioufly about the 
purchaſe of a winding-theet.—I am turned of 
fixty-five, worn away to a ſkeleton by a variety 
of diſeaſes, the conſequence of my youthful in- 
diſcretion, and am almoft ſix months married 
to an amiable unhappy woman juſt bordering 
on twenty-two. _ | a 

Being laſt Eaſter, Sir, at my ſon's in the 
country, I accidentally ſaw a young lady who 
- was intimately acquainted with my grand-daugh- 
ter Sally, and whom, en enquiry, I found to 
be the daughter of a curate lately ſettled in thoſe 
parts, who had nothing to maintain a wife and 
four children but a ſlender forty pounds a year. 
Maria, the young lady's name in queſtion, 

was the eldeſt, and had no other fortune than a 
molt engaging perſon, an irreſiſtable face, a good 
heart, and a fine underſtanding. —Theſe how- 
ever had procured her the addreſſes of one Mr. 
Markham, a very worthy young fellow in the. 
neighbourhood, who had newly ſet up in the 
grocery trade, with a capital of 3000 J. and 
who, by her father's permiſſion and the conſent 
of his own friends, was to be married to her on 


the Sunday fortnight following. 
5 | , ee 
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There was a ſomething ſo engaging about 


9 


: 


Maria, Mr. Babler, as ſtrangely affected me, 
and made me at once both very uneaſy and 
very much aſhamed. All thoughts of an in- 
tercourſe with the ſex at my time of life, I was 


| ſenſible ſhould have totally ſubſided ; yet, not- 


withſtanding a conviction of that nature, I was 


determined, if there was a poſſiblity of my ſuc- 
ceeding, to have her. —In vain my ſon pointed 
out the ridicule I ſhould incur by fo difpropor- 


tioned a match; in vain did my daughter, nay 
my grand-daughter too, endeavour to laugh me 
out of ſo prepoſterous a deſign ; and in vain did 
my own reflexion dwell upon the ſtriking diſpa- 


rity of years, and the greatneſs of my infirmi- 


ties. My authority ſilenced the remonſtrances 
of my children, and my vanity turned a deaf 


ear to the ſelf-convicted poignancy of my own. 


The circumſtance of years I thought my ge- 
neroſity would ſufficiently counterballance, and 


as for my diforders, I fancied my cough was 
' conſiderably abated, and that under a proper re- 


gimen, my gout might be rendered leſs trouble- 
ſome, and the rheum of my eyes totally remov- 


ed. ſent for an empiric to make me a hand- 


ſome ſet of teeth; exchanged my venerable tye, 


for a ſmart faſhionable bob, affected to read 
without ſpectacles, and threw by my crutch 


headed ſtick. zh 
Not to trouble you, Sir, Mr. Graſply, Ma- 


ria's father, the moment I propoſed a jointure 


was in a tranſport ; a promiſe of providing for 
his other children threw him into an ecſtacy, 


and the reverſion of a good living on my own 


eſtate, rendered him incapable of ſpeaking a 


fingle word, Maria, after a thouſand intreaties 


Fi4 ' 
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and as many floods of tears, not to be ſacri- 


ficed, as ſhe called it; and a vain attempt of 
eſcaping to her dear Mr. Markham, was drag- 
ged to church in three days after, and came 
home Mrs. 'Totterly.  _ © 
Having thus fortunately ſecured her for m 
wife, I thought my felicity almoſt compleated, 
and that the moment her tears. were a little 
dried up, I ſhould be the happieft of men. — 
But alas, Mr. Babler, I found a great difference 
| betwixt the poſſeſſion of an unwilling hand and 


the enjoyment of a warm reciprocally beating 


heart: it required but ſmall penetration to diſ- 
cover that I was the ohject of her unalterable 
averſion, and that the violence I had done to her 
real inclinations would plant perpetual thorns 
on her pillow, and fix everlaſting anxiety on 


mine. 1 812 
I will not trouble you, Mr. Babler, with a 
repetition of particular circumftances ; ſuffice it, 
that notwithſtanding I have uſed every method 
J could poſſibly deviſe to excite her gratitude or 
engage her eſteem, in the calmeſt of her mo- 
ments, ſhe looks upon me with a rooted hatred, 
or a contemptuous diſguſt. —I in vain tempt 
her with equipage and dreſs; if the carriage is 
ordered to the door ſhe has the head-ach ; and 
if I order home a freſh piece of filk, it is 
thrown neglected on the floor. —Inſtead of mix- 
ing with ſociety, fhe ſhuts herſelf up the prin- 


 cipal part of the day in her cloſet, and if 1 


chance by accident to break in, I ſurprize her 
in tears. —If my infirmities oblige me to the 
uſe of a ſeparate bed, I am uneaſy at being from 
ter, and yet I am miſerable by the horror ſhe 
expreſſes in her looks, if they do not : if ſhe 

| ID, chances 
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chances to doze, the heavineſs of her ſighs di- 


ſtract me to the laſt degree, and if ſne mentions 


the word Markham in her dreams, as ſhe fre- 


quently does, it is a ſcorpion of the moſt deadly 
nature, and ſtings me to the heart. "I 
| Upon the whole, Mr. Babler, aſleep for 


awake, at bed, or at board, I am the moft mi- 
ſerable of men; and what, like a ridiculous do- 
tard, I fancied would prove the greateſt bleſſing 
of my life, by a juſt diſpenſation of providence, 


turns out my unalterable curſe.—O Sir, to a 
man not altogether deſtitute of ſenſibility, what 
ſituation can be ſo truly wretched as mine? 
without a friend to whom I can vent my griefs, 
without a boſom which I dare beg to pity my 
diſtreſs, to be deſpiſed by the woman 1 doat 


upon to madneſs, and to be a real object of con- 


tempt to myſelf, is too much Ito be loaded 
with years, and ſo borne down with infirmities, 
as to ſtand · one continued mummy of emacia- 
tion, one complicated hoard of diſeaſe, is a 
dreadful reflexion for a new married man.— A 
man totally incapable of inſpiring 2 paſſion of 
the leaſt tender nature, and as totally incapable 
of gratifying it if he could. 
From my ſtory let other dotards beware of 
following my example; for be affured, Mr. 


Babler, wherever there is a ſtriking diſparity of 


years, and the odds againſt the man, a very 


little time will convince him of his error, and 


make him with, with me, that he had ſent for an 

Undertaker and been buried fifty fathom quick 

before he made ſo prepoſterous a choice of a wife. 
CHARLES ToTTERLY.. 
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EE SUPPED laſt Night at my ſiſter Rattle's, 
where the diſcourſe turning upon the edxca- 
tion of children, my favourite Harry related a 
little ſtory, with which I was prodigiouſly af- 
fected; and as it conveys a very pretty moral, 
I ſhall mike no apology for preſenting it to my 

readers. i 
A worthy old nentleman, who had by an in- 
flexible induſtry acquired a large fortune, with 
great reputation, at length declining buſineſs; 
devoted his ſole attention to the ſettlement of an 
only ſon, of whom he was uncommonly fond. 
In a little time he married him to a woman 
of family, and judging of the ſon's affect ion by 
his own, made over every ſhilling he was worth 
to the young gentleman, deſiring nothing more 
than to be a witneſs of his happineſs in the ſame 
houſe, and depending upon his gratitude for any 
. curſory trifle he might want, for the private uſe 
of his purſe. —The ſon had not been marr ed 
however above ſix weeks, before he was under 
the ſole dominion of his wife, and prevailed 
upon to treat the old gentleman with the moſt 
mortifying neglect.— If he wanted the carriage 
for an airing, why truly, My Lady has en- 
* gaged it: If he deſired to mix in any little 
party of pleaſure, © They were quite ful] :” 
He was ſuffered to fit whole evenings without 
being once ſpoken to; at table he was obliged 
to call three or four times for a glaſs of wine, or 
a bit of bread, and if he ever entered into a 4 
. narrative 
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narrative of any tranſaction which. occurred in 


his youth, his obliging daughter-in-law imme- 
diately broke in upon him, and politely intro- 


duced a converſation upon ſomething elſe. — 


This unpardonable contempt was at lait carried 
to ſuch a degree, that his cough was complained 
of as troubleſome, and under a pretence that 
his tobacco box was inſupportable he was re- 


queſted to eat in his own room. 


Four or five years paſſed on in this 1 manner, 
which were rendered a little tolerable by the 


birth of a grandſon, a moſt engaging boy, who, 


from the moment he was capable of diſtinguiſh- 


ing, ſeemed to be very fond of the old gentle- 


man, and by an almoſt inſtinctive attachment, 


appeared as if providentially deſigned to atone 


for the unnatural ingratitude of it's father. He 


was now turned of four, when one day ſome 


perſons of faſhion dining at the houſe, the old 
— who knew nothing of the company, 
came down into the back parlour to enquire for 


: his little favourite, who. had been. two whole 


hours out of his apartment: he had no ſooner. 
opened the door, than his dutiful ſon, before a 


room full of people, aſked him how he dare 


break in upon him without leave, and defired 
him to get inſtantly up about his bulineſs. — 
The old gentleman withdrew according to order, 5 
returned to his own room, and gave a verx 
hearty freedom to his tears. 

Little Tommy, who could not bear to 
hear his grand- papa chided at ſuch a rate, fol- 
lowed him inſtantly, and obſerving how heart ly 


he ſobbed, came roaring down to the parlour, 
and before the whole company bawled out, 


papa has made poor grand-papa break his 
“ heart; 


3 
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heart; he will cry his eyes out above ſtairs.” 
— The ſon, who was really aſhamed of his con- 
duct, eſpecially as he ſaw no ſign of approba- 
tion in the faces of his friends, endeavoured: 
to put an eaſy appearance on the affair, and 
brazen 1t out ; turning round therefore to the 
child, he defired him to . a blanket to grand- 
papa, and bid him go beg.— , but I will not 
give him all the blanket, — the child ;— 
why /o my dear? ſays the father; Becauſe K an- 
werd he) I ſhall want half for you, when I grow 
E to be a man, and turn you out of doors. — The 
child's reproof ſtung the father to the ſoul, and 
held up at onee both the eruelty and ingratitude 
of his conduct in their proper dyes: nay, the 
wife ſeemed affected and wanted words: a good 
natured tear dropped from more than one of the 
company, who ſeized this opportunity of ccn- 
ning, in à very candid manner, their be- 
aviour to fo affectionate a father, and fo boun- 
tiful a friend; and in ſhort, made them fo heart- 
ny afhamed of themſelves, that the old gentle- 
man was immediately ſent for by both, Who, 
in the preſence of all, moſt humbly entreated 
his forgiveneſs for every thing paſt, and promiſ- 
ed the buſineſs of their lives would be to oblige 
him for the future. — Tha poor old gentleman's 
6 threatened now to be much more fatal than 
his affliction a little before: — he looked upon. 
his ſon and daughter for ſome time with a mute 
aſtoniſhment, mixed with a tenderneſs impoſ- 
| ible to be deſcribed; ; and then fixing his eyes. 
upon the company with a wildneſs of incon- 
ctivable rapture, ſnatched up his little Tommy 
to his boſom, who eines him in a hearty flood 
of Tears. i 
| T here 


— — — 
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There is nothing, in reality, where people 


are ſo very wrong, as the education of children, 


though there is nothing in which they ought 
to be more abſolutely certain of being right: if 
we ſeriouſly reflect upon the cuſtomary method 
in which children are brought up, we muſt al- 
moſt imagine, that the generality of parents in- 
culcate principles of religion and virtue into 
their offspring, for the meer ſatisfaction of bring- 
ing both religion and virtue into contempt; and 
paint the precepts of morality in the moſt en- 
gaging colours, to thew, by their practice, how 
much theſe precepts are to be deipiſed. 

My friend Ned Headſtrong is a parent of this 
caſt ; he is continually preaching up a rectitude 
of conduct to a very ſenſible young fellow his. 
ſon, and yet is continually deſtroying by his ex- 
ample what he labours to effect by his advice. 
Ned expatiates largely about patience under the 
diſpenſations of providence, and yet will fly in- 


to a paſſion of the moſt ungovernable nature, 


if a leg of mutton is boiled a minute too much. 
I have. heard him launch forth in the praiſe 
of fortitude, while he has not been able to over- 


come the chagrin occaſioned by ſpilling a drop 


of port upon the table-cloth ; and very fre- 


quently liſtened to a lecture againſt a profligate:  ' 


mention of the divine name, interſperſed with 
a variety of horrid execrations. 

The ſame prepoſterous inconſiſteney in the: 
education of an only daughter is a diſtinguiſn- 

ing peculiar of lady Dye Dawdle.— Her lady- 
ſhip is no great gadabout, for ſhe lies in bed all 
the day, and plays at cards all night; ſhe can- 
not be accuſed of miſbehaviour in church, for 


— 


1 do not ſuppoſe ſhe has been once at a place 
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_ of public worthip theſe twenty years, —A tradeſ- 
man can never call twice at her houſe for a bill, 
for there is not one who has the leaſt acquaint. 
ance with her character that would truſt her 
with a yard of ribbon or a row of pins. —Her 
reputation has never been ſuipected, for there is 
not a man in England who would think it worth 
his while to accept of the higheſt favour ſhe 
ſhould poſſibly grant; and as for her veracity, 
that can by no means admit of a debate, for it 
is a queſtion with me if ſhe ſpoke a ſyllable of 
truth ſince her arrival at maturity.—Yet not- 
withſtanding all theſe negative perfections, ſhe 
is continually preſcribing a contrary practice to 
her daughter, and perpetuaily condemning the 

'ycung lady for the leaſt imitation of what ſhe 

is unceaſingly practiſing herſelf, TY. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a bit of ad- 
vice addreſſed to every order of my readers :— 
if a parent in reality would have his ſon a good 

man, let him teach by h's practice as much as 

by his precept, and never, through a doating 
partiality, o erlook thoſe actions in a child which 
he would inevitably condemn in any body elle. 

Finally, let all parents, from the introductory 

part of this paper, conſider that it is no diſ- 

grace for a ſon to be dependant on a father's 
bounty, but that nothing can be more dange- 

rous than for a. father to be dependant on a 
fen's. eo Worn. 
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THERE is no ſet of men to whom I have 

a greater averſion than your profeſſed ſay- 

ers of bon mots, or ſputterer of good things, who 
go into company for no other reaſon in nature, 
but to catch at every little opportunity of being 

ſmart, and build a reputation of wit and viva- 
city upon the harmleſs peculiarities or caſual in- 


diſcretions of their acquaintance. This ſpecies 


of impertinents, if we properly examine the pria- 


ciples upon which they act, are not more to be * 


deſpiſed for the continual air of ſelf-ſufficiency 
they aſſume, than for the malevolence of. their 
diſpoſitions, in wiſhing to diſconcert, where 


real good- nature and true politeneſs ſhould be 


ſtudious to oblige. Vet notwithſtanding the 


gireateſt number of theſe worthy gentlemen af- 


fect a ſuperiority of un derſtanding above the reft 
of the world, a ſenſible obſerver will find, that 
the very beſt is ſeldom more than a ſquirt charged 
with the trite relations of deſpicable jeſt books 


and common- place remarks, to be let off as oc- 


caſion may ariſe, in whatever company it may 
be their fortune to be introduced. 
As the vanity of being: admired engroſſes their 
whole ambition, a Wit of this claſs is not leſs 
a difagreeable acquaintance than a dangerous 
friend : he is incapable of confidence, and where- 


' ever a ſecret of the moſt important nature with 


which he is truſted, may unhappily interfere 
with an opportunity of gratifying his natural 


propenſity, his diſcretion is in an inſtant kicked | 
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down ſtairs by his pride, and the peace of a 
whole family, in all probability, ſacrificed to an 
indelicate repartee, or an ignorant joke. Nay, 
no conſideration, either moral or religious, is 
able to reſtrain the torrent of his impertinence ; 
and is it not too common a circumſtance, that 
where human obligations afford him no ſubject 
of exerciſing his talents, that he burſts at once 
through the moſt awful of the divine, and cir- 
culates a+ daring laugh at the mandates of his 
God ! In ſhort the moſt bearable of this frater- 
nity is always a plague to ſociety, and not very 
ſeldom a diſgrace. + | 
Should we carry our ſpeculations on this ſub- 
ject ſtil} farther, it might probably be found, 
that one half of our modern infidels is produced 
by the abſurd affection of ſaying a good thing, 
and the deſire of being thought uncommonly 
ſhrewd by the generality of the world. In or- 
der to effect this, a ſingularity of opinion is firſt 
of all adopted, and the more dangerous this 
opinion is, the more it anſwers the purpoſe of 
being talked of, and renders the perſon who 
adopts it, pointed out from the ordinary claſſes 
of mankind. This ſingularity of ſentiment of 
courſe occaſions a ſingularity of expreſſion, and 
the conſequence at laſt is, that the unhappy 
wretch who thus aims at univerſal admiration, 
jeſts himſelf out of every ſenſible and worthy 
man's eſteem here, and laughs away his hopes 
of hereafter too. 27, : 
An old ſchool-fellow of mine, poor Dick 
| Brazen is one of thoſe men whoſe principal ſtudy 
is to attract the attention of their acquaintance 
by a ſmartneſs of repartee, and a poignancy of 
fatire in the application of a joke, Dick's 
EE -- : whole 
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whole labour theſe forty years, has been to 


make himſelf a very diſagreable companion; 
and I cannot help ſaying he has been no way 
diſappuinted in his end. The moment he en- 
ters, a rocm, and makes his bow, he fits with 
the utmoſt patience to catch at any expreſſion 
which may admit of a ſarcaſm, and is ſure, with- 
out any regard to the condition or ſex of the 


ſpeaker, to uſe his beſt endeavours to turn it in- 


to ridicule or contempt. If nothing of this kind 
happens, he makes himſelf the hero of ſome 
little tale, and perhaps tells a hundred imperti- 
nent ſtories for the ſake of relating what he ſaid 


upon ſuch and ſuch a circumſtance ; how he put 


lady This-thing, out of countenance with an 
_ obſervation upon a pincuſhion, and cut up Sir 
ohn T'other, with a ſtroke upon a ſnuff-box. 
The worſt of all is, the ſame obſervation which 
that celebrated reprobate the earl of Rocheſter 


made on Charles the ſecond for the continual 
repetition of his ſtories, may, with all imagi- 


rable juſtice, be applied to Mr. Brazen. That 


monarch had a cuſtom of telling every, day, in 


the circle, a thouſand trifling occurrences of his 


youth, and would conſtantly repeat them over 


and over again, without the ſmalleſt variation ; 
ſo that ſuch of his courtiers as were acquainted 
with his majeſty's foible, would inftantly retreat 
whenever he began any of his narrations.— 
My lord Rocheſter being with him one day, 


took the liberty of being very ſevere upon that 


head: Your majeſty,” (ſays he) © has un- 


„ doubtedly the beſt memory in the world; 1 


„have heard you repeat the ſame ſtory, with- 
* out the variation of a ſyllable, every day theſe 
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<« ten years; but what I think extraordinary 
&«-js, that you never recolle& you generally tell 
© it to the ſame ſet of auditors.” — This is Mr, 
Brazen's fault, and indeed the fault of every 
worthy member of his brotherhood ; they are 
very happy in remembering every good thing 
they have ſaid, but conſtantly forget, they have 
retailed it perhaps five hundred times upon the 
fame company | : 5 
I ſhall conclude this paper with an anecdote 
of the identical Mr. Brazen, whom I have thus 
taken the liberty of introducing to my readers, 
and which I think is a general picture of all 
the clever fellows of this claſs within the bills 
of mortality, Being carried to ſup one night, 
by a friend, with a company of very ſenſible 
people whom he had never ſeen before, Dick 
was ſo very much pleaſed, that he was extremely - 
mortified, or in other words, found no opportu- 

nity of exerciſing his talent for bon mots. — Being 
aſked. to the ſame party a ſecond time, No, 
„ fays he, I have been diſappointed already, 
and will never fit twice in a company which 
I cannot laugh at, by G—d.” 
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3 HERE is no neceſſity fo lamentable as 
where a truly ſenſible and good man is 
obliged, from the tyranny of cuſtom, to run 
into thoſe actions which he both deſpiſes and 
abhors, and is reduced to the dreadful alterna- 
tive of intailing infamy on his name for life, or 
-burſting at. once through the laws of his coun- 
95 and violating the commands of his God.— 
ou will eafily apprehend that I intend to 
trouble you on the fatal conſequences of duelling. 
I do, Sir, and have a tale to unfold that muſt 
drench your humanity in tears. | 
I am the wretched relict of the moſt amiable 
of men :— Three months ago I was the hap- 
pieſt of my ſex What am I now? But you 
| ſhall hear, Sir, —Iam a young woman of twenty- 
three, and about five years ago married a moſt 
deſerving young man of fortune, equal to my 
own, by whom J have four children, every one 
(if the doating fondneſs of a mother may be 
credited) the little emblem of its ever to be re- 
gretted father. e Wo 
During the little ſpace of our marriage, Mr. 
Wellworth ſeemed to live for no other purpoſe, 
but to oblige me; and TI hope it will not be 
looked upon as vanity if I ſay, my everlaſting 
ſtudy was to make every thing agreeable to him. 
In ſhort, Sir, I ſcarcely imagined a __—_ 
: | | cou 
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could add to my felicity, nor formed a ſingle 
wiſh beyond the approbation of my huſband. 

One evening, Sir, Mr. Wellworth ſupped 
abroad with a party of friends, and came home 
with a good humour which was viſibly con- 
ſtrained, —However as he repeatedly aſſured me 
that nothing was the matter, I rather accuſed 
myſelf of unneceſſary apprehenſion, than ſup- 
poſed he was really diſturbed. — That evening he 
was more than uſually tender to me, and paid an 
extraordinary attention to the children; he went 
up to the nurſery, kiſſed each ſeparately three 
or four times, and bleſſed them with an un- 
common energy of expreſſion. We retired in a 
little time after, and judge my diſtraction, Mr. 
Babler, when my woman woke me in the morn- 

ing with the following letter? | 


% My adorable Maria, 

* BET ORE this reaches your hands, I am 
„no more: laſt night colonel Melmoth and 
„ had a difference about political opinions :— 
he challenged and laid me under the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of giving him the meeting.— 
“ Pity me, my only love. What could I do? 
Shame, diigrace, and infamy hung upon 
my name, if I refuſed, though now that the 
«© awful proſpect of eternity opens upon my 
imagination, I could wiſh the circumſtance 
„ undone.—An all-gracious, an all-forgiving 
„ Deity will, I humbly hope, however, prove 
more merciful than a relentleſs world; and 
therefore, a crime, which from the weakneſs 
of humanity, and the unhappy cuſtom of my 
country, I was in a manner forced to, may 

„ poſſiby mzet with forgiveneſs 2 
ED 35 5 cc mu | 
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« muſt I leave my children ?—Muſt I be torn 


« for ever from my wife ?—O Maria, is it poſ- 


„ fible to imagine how I have loved ?-—In life 


„ you were the only miſtreſs of my heart, _ | 


death you poſſeſs it wholly too, My ſtrength 


« fails. Colonel Melmoth lies dead. —O Ma- 
« ria, take care of our helpleſs little innocents, 
« and be ſure when Charley grows up, to in- 


„ culcate ſuch principles in his mind as ma 


« make him avoid the raſhneſs of his father, 


« and facrifice every conſideration to the man- 
« dates of his God. And now an everlaſtin 

„ adieu.—And may the eternal father of mer- 
cy ſhower down his choiceſt bleſſings on you, 


„and my poor babes, is the dying prayer of 


«your own —_ | | 
cc CHARLES WELLWORTH.” 


What became of me for a whole fortnight 
after the receipt of this dreadful letter, Mr. 
Babler, I cannot pretend to tell -My mother 
ſays I was in a ſtate of abſolute diſtraction, and 
frequently made attempts upon my own life.— 
However, by degrees, they reduced me to ſome- 
thing like tranquillity, and argued me into a re- 
folution to live, through a conſideration for my 
children. 5 "os | | 
Such, Sir, are the conſequences of duelling : 
from the being the moſt fortunate wife in the 
univerſe, IJ have nothing in my imagination now 
but a ſlaughtered huſband ; and from being the 
happieſt mother in the world, I cannot fee my 
little orphans without inconceivable anguiſh and 
_ diſtreſs. —O, Sir, is this falſe, this ridiculous 
punctilio of honour to be ſupported not only 
withthe loſs of the parties lives, but with the 
5 ruin 
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ruin of their families? Why will not gentle- 
men conſider that their raſnneſs not only expoſes 
their own breaſts to the ſword of their adverſa- 
ries, but plants it in the boſom of their friends ? 
A man with a wife and children, Sir, (abſtract. 
ed from any conſideration of a religious nature) 


has no right to be laviſh of his ſafety; his life | 


is the property of his family, and is abſolutely 
neceſſary for their defence. I wiſh, Sir, the le- 

giſlative power would take ſome ſteps to prevent 
this horrid cuſtom, and make it an object of 
their contempt as well as the mark of their re- 
ſentment; till this is done, puniſhment will be 
_ ineffectual ; and O that it may be ſpeedily done 
is the hearty with of 1 
| Your, me 5 


MARIA WELLWORTH. 


— 
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N v MB. XXX. Saturday, September 3. 


HERE is nothing at which I am more 
| offended, than the unpardonable vein of 
ignorance and brutality ſo generally introduced 
in our drinking ſongs; nor any thing, in my 
opinion, which throws a greater reflexion upon 
the underſtanding. of a ſenſible ſocietv. If we 
examine the principal number of theſe pretty 
compoſitions, we ſhall find, that abſolute intox- 
 ication is recommended as the higheſt felicity in 
the world, and receive the moſt poſitive aſſu- 
rances of being upon an equality with angels, 
the very moment we ſink ourſelves into a ſitua- 
tion conſiderably lower than men. vl 


To 


To look back to the original deſign of all HG 
| etical compoſition is needleſs, ſince every body 
knows that it was to praiſe and honour the Su- 


preme Being with a fervency of devotion, which 
could not be found in the common form of 
words. — This glorification of the Deity, and 
the inſtruction of his creatures, appearing there- 

fore to be the grend view of poetry, how much 
is it to be lamented, that a ſcience of fo ſuhlinne 


a nature, ſhould be proſtituted to ſuch infamous 
ends; and, inſtead of be nig applied to the pur- 
poſes of religion and virtue, be directed to the 
ſupport of a vice, productive of innumerable 
us. | | | 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that every nation, 
in proportion as it is civilized, has abol:thed in- 
temperance in wine, and conſequently muſt be 
barbarous in proportion as it is addicted to ex- 
ceſs: the remark I am rather apprehenſive will 


be found no very great compliment to the people 


of this kingdom ; we are apt to place good fel- 
lowſhip in riot, and have but too natural a 
promptitude in imagining, that the happineſs of 
an evening is promoted by an extravagant cir- 
culation of the glaſs ; -hence are our ſongs of fe- 
ſtivity, (as I have already taken notice) fraught 


with continual encomiums on the pleaſures of 


intoxication, and the whole tribe of Bacchana- 
lian Lyrics perpetually telling us how wonder- 
fully ſenſible it is to deſtroy cur ſenſes, and how 
nothing can be more rational in a human crea- 


ture, than to drink till he has not left himſelf a 


Ingle glimmer of reaſon at all. | 
But if, abſtracted from the brutal intention of 
our drinking ſongs, in general we ſhould come 
to conſider their merit as literary performances, 


how 
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how very few of them ſhould we find worth 2 
ſtation on a cobler's ſtall, or deſerving the atten- 
tion of an auditory at Billingſgate ;—the beſt 
are but ſo many deſpicable ſtrings of unmean- 
ing puns and il|-imagined conceits, and betray 
not more the ignorance of their encouragers, 
than the barrenneſs of their authors. — Let me 
only aſk the warmeſt advocate for this ſpecies of 


compoſition, what, upon a cool reflexion, he 


thinks of the following ſong: 
cc By the gaily circling glaſs, 


MWe can ſee how minutes paſs : 

«« By the hollow caſk we are told, 

<< How the waining night grows old: 
_£ Soon, too ſoon, the buſy day, 

Calls us from our ſports away: 

„What have we with day to do? 

Sons of care *twas made for you.“ 


NR 


* 


The foregoing little ſong, though one of the 
leaſt offenſive in the whole round of a bon vi- 
vant collection, has neither thought nor ex- 
preſſion to recommend it, and can, when ſung, 
be termed no more than an agreeable piece of 
impertinence, calculated to ſupply a want of 
underftanding in a company. I forbear to men- 
tion the big-bellied bottle, and a variety of fimi- 
lar productions, which are univerſally known, 
and deſerve to be as univerſally deſpiſed ; but 
1 ſhall conclude this paper, however, with a 
fong which I would recommend as an example 
to 1uch gentlemen as are fond of celebrating the 
grape, though no way ambitious to do it at the 
expence of good ſenſe and morality. ' 


The 
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W HILE the bottle to humour 2 2 
delight, — 44 


The ſmalleſt alliſtance can lend, | 
While it happily keeps up the laugh of the e night, 
Or enliyens the mind of a friend: . 


0 let me enjoy it, ye bountiful powers! 
That my time may deliciouſly paſ; 


And ſhould care ever think to intrude on my 


hours, 


| Scare the haggard away with a glaſs. 


1 inſtead of a rational feaſt of the ſenſe, 
Should diſcord preſide o'er the bowl, 


And folly debate, or contention commence, 


From too great an Sul of ſoul: 


Should the man 1 eſteem, or the friend of oy 
| breaſt, 


In the ivy, feel nought but the rod: 
Should I make ſweet religion, a ige, jeſt, 
And daringiy ſport with my 'God. 


Fram my lips daſh the poiſon, O hn fate! 


Where the madneſs or blaſphemy hung; 
And let every accent which virtue ſhould hate, 
Farch quick on my infamous tongue. 


F rom my Geht let the curſe be eternally _— 


Where my reaſon ſo fatally ſtray d; 
That no more I may offer an inſult to heav'n, 
Or give man a cauſe to upbraid. 
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r th. 


Nums. XXXI. Saturday, September 10. 


mon occurrences of life, is a point in 
which almoſt every perſon thinks himſelf an ad- 
mirable proficient ;- yet it is nevertheleſs a mat- 

ter in which almoſt every perſon is very widely 
deceived. We are Alot 


- 


the groſſeſt extremities .for the criterion of per- 


fection, and ſeldom 7 that we have reach- 


ed the neceſſary goal of good- breeding, till we 


have left it at an aſtoniſhing diſtance behind. 
An endeavour at an extraordinary degree of 
politeneſs, is a rock upon which numbers are 
perpetually {plittng, and what is moſt ſurpriz- 
ing, the variety o 

ring us from-an imitation of the practice are ra- 
ther additional incentives for the continuation 
of the purfuit : naturally prompt to think we 
ourſelves poſſeſs more n neigh- 
bours; we are. etually ſolicitous for their be- 
ing diſplayed ; and confining our obſervations 
for ever to the r of things, we ab- 
ſolutely forget that they have the ſmalleſt re- 


verſe. 


+ 


own, is the very quinteſſence of modern polite- 
neſs and good nature; once every Chriſtmas I 
| have the honour of an invitation among a great 
number of other relations, and then have a per- 


fect opportunity of contemplating the elaborate 


eaſe of this obliging gentlewoman; the moment 
we enter, ſhe makes it a particular rule to en- 


N eaſineſs of behaviour through the com- 


us too apt to miſtake 


examples, inſtead of deter- 


Mrs. Notable, an old widow. couſin, of my 


ran — AY — „„ . — ws Av aw — 


. bh. 4 * 3 9 


ire after the health of the whole company, 


and the inſtant We are ſeated, comes regularly 
round to every individual, and demands a cir- 
cumſtantial account of the minuteſt occurrence” 


ſmee ſhe had laſt the happineſs of ſeeing us: if 


any one by accident has laboured under a ſlight 
cold, all the recipes in the complete houſewife 
are thundered about our ears, and an infinity of 


lamentations poured out for ſo irreparable a miſ- 


fortune. Unhappily indeed, at our laſt meet- 


ing none of us had the leaſt complaint to men- 


tion, which I found was a mortification of no 
trifling kind to my couſin; however ſhe would 
not be robbed: of an opportunity of ſhewing 
both her knowledge and politeneſs, and there 
fore introduced her favourite topic with the 


greateſt facility, good naturedly lamenting a ſe- 


cond time for a ſoar throat which my ſiſter 
Rattle had been laid up with the preceding 
twelvemonth., ER 

But if this preparatory account of Mrs, No- 


table's politeneſs, has given the reader a high- 


opinion of her character, what will he fay, when 
carry him through the ceremony of dinner, 
and touch upon the unremitting ſolicitude which 
ſhe manifeſts for the accommodation of the 


company : notwithſtanding her table is gene- 


rally as well ſupplied as any woman's in the 
kingdom, and notwithſtanding ſhe does not a 


little pique herſelf upon the elegance of this an- 


nual entertainment, yet the moment it is brought 
up, we have a thouſand. excuſes made for the 


poverty of our dinner.— Well! lord! I don't 


believe you can touch a bit on't but you are ſo 


good though I wonder how you come a ſecond 


lime to a place ſo utterly unprovided this we 
i G 2 underſtand 
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underſtand as a proper cue to praiſe every thing 
before us, and then are obliged to ſtand a whole 
volley of encomiums on our extraordinary good. 
neſs, till at laſt, when we have in a manner half 
burſt ourſelves, and are told how very little we 
have eat; a freſh concern for the badneſs of our 
entertainment conclude: the feaſt, and relieves 
us a little from the fatigue of fuch extraordinary 
politeneſs. 4 3x 
How widely different is the conduct of Sir 
Harry Downright ?—From an utter averſion to 
ceremony, he becomes actually the rudeſt fellow 
alive, and when he borders upon a brutality of 
behaviour, calls it an eaſineſs ariſing from good- 


nature and friendly familiarity. In the com- 


pany of the ladies he fits conſtantly covered, 
never helps a ſoul at his own table, though he 
has an abſolute ſtranger at dinner; nor ever 
makes mg ſcruple to tell a woman ſhe lies, in 
plain Engliſh : as Sir Harry would not be thought 
a coxcomb for the univerſe, he carefully avoids 
the ſmalleſt indication of that character in his 
appearance; he ſeldom ſhaves above once a week, 
| ſcarcely ever combs his hair, chews an enormous 
quantity of tobacco, and makes a point of go- 
ing into well dreſt companies with a dirty ſhirt: 
upon the whole, to eſcape the imputation of ce- 
remonious, he becomes in all places offenſive, 
and for fear of deviating into an effeminate pup- 
py, as he calls it, he throws off all pretenſion to 
decency, and finks into an abſolute brute. 
The extremes of behaviour are what ever 
perſon of ſenſe ſhould cautiouſly ſtudy to avoid, 
ſince an exceſs of ceremony cannot fail of ſub- 
jecting us to ridicule, and a total diſregard of 
politeneſs muſt naturally expoſe us to contempt: 


— * # 4 
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difficult however as the proper ſyſtem of conduct 


may appear, I ſhall be bold enough to lay down 
one rule, which will, in my opinion, intirely 
comprize it, and ſerve as a juſt concluſion to the 


preſent paper: In all companies let a man en- 


deavour to pleaſe, rather than expect to be 


pleaſed, and if this does not gain him many 


friends, I ſhall not ſcruple to affirm, that it will 
never procure him a fingle enemy. © _ 


NuMB. XXXII 3 Saturday, September I . 


—— 
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which can produce it; and though we frequent- 
ly hear of parents who ruin themſelves for the 
ſake of their children, yet, we ſeldom or ever 
hear of children who do any extraordinary 


acts of kindneſs to their parents. Perhaps na- 
ture has formed the parental ſenſibility, intinitely 


more exquiſite than the filial, and, for ſome 
wLe purpoſe, implanted a much greater fond- 
nels on our minds for thoſe we beget and edu- 
cate, than for thoſe by whom we are begotten. 


| and educated ourſelves; at leaſt cuſtom has 


firmly eſtabliſhed ſuch different ſentiments re- 
live to the behaviour of parent and child, that 


it is — a matter of the higheſt praiſe in a 
wealthy ſon to ſettle a paltry fifty pound for life 


on a diſtreſſed and worthy father; but an action 
of little or no merit in a father to ſettle twenty 
times the ſum upon an indigent ſon. | I ſupped 
laſt night at my ſiſter Rattle's, where I generally 
hear ſomething new, and was entertained by 
my nephew Harry, with the following excep- 

| 2 | tion 
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ILIAL piety is a flower of ſo delicate a 
| 1 nature, that we meet but very few places 
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tion to the foregoing poſition, which I flatter 
myſelf will prove no diſagreeable relation to my 
readers. = 3 

An eminent merchant, whoſe name J think 
neceſſary to conceal under that of Webley, mar- 
Tied 4 moſt amiable woman, with whom he re. 
«ceived a conſiderable fortune, and by whom he 
was bleſt in the firſt year with a daughter, ca]. 
led Maria: Mrs. Webley however unhappily 
_ catching a cold during the time of her lying-in, 

did not long ſurvive the birth of her child, but 
died in about three months after; with her laſt 
breath conjuring her huſband to be particularly 
attentive to the welfare of the unfortunate little 

— 1 | 
Mr. Webley for two years before his mar- 
riage had been connected with a ſubtle deſigning 
woman, by whom he alſo had a daughter, nor 
did his having a wife put an end to the guilty 
intercourſe: under pretence of important buſi- 
neſs, he frequently ſtaid in town with her a night 
or two in the week, while Mrs. Webley was 
down at the country houſe in Hertfordfhire ; and 
as frequently carried her into the country with 


him, whenever he knew his lady could not con- 


veniently leave town: — His marriage, in fad, 


_ was rather an engagement of intereſt, than a 


union of inclination ; and Mrs. Webley's for- 
tune enabling him to live up to the ſummit of 
his wiſhes, the moment ſhe was interred, he 
thought there was no farther neceſſity for re- 
ftraint or diſguiſe. — In ſhort, fix weeks had 
ſcarcely elapſed, when he married the abandoned 
woman we have been ſpeaking of, and pitched 
upon the moſt profligate of her ſex, to ſupply 
the place of the very beſt. * 
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fancy, when ſhe experienced little more than 
the diminutive cruelty of a narrow- minded mo- 


ther in-law, and come at once to that period, 


which may be juſtly reckoned the moſt import- 
ant of her life: ſhe had juſt entered on her eigh- 
teenth year, and was blooming into all the per- 
fections of her ſex, when Mrs. Webley began 
to think of executing a ſcheme which ſhe had 
Jong in agitation.— She ſaw Maria treated by 


every body with the greateſt reſpect, and beheld ' 


her own daughter, though dreſt out in all the 
faſhionable foppery of the times, and infinitely - 
more attended to, received with a degree of in- 


ſipid civility, that bordered upon contempt.— - 


The ſhameful negle& which Maria experienced 
at home, gave a conſtant luſtre to her merit 
when abroad, and if ſhe found no kind of coun- - 
tenance in her own family, ſhe met with the 
higheſt in every other place. — This was a cir- 
cumitance which galled Mrs. Webley to the 
very ſoul, and being moreover fearful that the 
regard ſo univerſally ſhewn to Maria, would be 
a means of obſtructing any favourable addreſſes 
which might be made to her own: daughter, ſhe © 


took a ſpeedy opportunity of quarrelling with 


that unhappy young lady, and being, as the ge- 
nerality of thoſe of her principles moſt com- 


wry are, both maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe, 
very fairly turned her out of dœors. Maria was 
not however deſtitute of a protector, though 


ſhe had loſt a father, — A young fellow, with a 
ood underſtanding and a ſplendid eſtate, who 
had long ſolicited her favourable opinion, and 

Fines it, took that opportunity of preſſing for 
er hand, and was made the happieſt of men. 

Fo term ele © oe — _ 
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Maria was married about five years, during 
which time, though ſhe had often entreated for 
a reconciliation, ſhe never could be admitted to 
the preſence of her father ; when, taking up the 
Gazette, one Saturday evening, ſhe met with 
his name amongſt the lift of bankrupts, and in- 
ſtantly fainted on the floor: ſhe was however 
ſoon trought to herſelf, when, forgetting in a 
moment how ſhe had been turned out upon the 
charity of an inhoſpitable world, and expoſed to 
the moſt pinching poverty and d:ſgrace ; how 
for a ſeries of years ſhe had been treated as an 
alien to her father's family, and even denied the 
moſt trivial neceſſaries, while ſtrangers were ri- 
oting on her mother's fortune ; ſhe flew to her 
huſband, whoſe happineſs was centered in oblig- 
ing her, and painting out the miſerable ſituation 
of her father, obtained his conſent to ſettle three 
hundred a year out of a ſum which he would al- 
low her for pin money cn him, to alleviate ſo 
diſtreſſing an incident: with this ſhe immedi- 
ately tock coach, and proceeded to her father's; 
the door was now thrown open at her approach; 
and being intrcduced to tlie old gentleman's pre- 
ſence, they gazed upon one another for ſome 
moments, and then burſt into a mutual flood cf 
Mr. Webley's misfortunes had opened his 
eyes to the ſtrangeneſs of his conduct, and no- 
body could be more ready to condemn it than 
himſelf, What then muſt we judge his emo- 
tions to be, when a daughter, whom he had left 
deſtitute of bread, came to offer him a genteel 
allowance for life; and the ſame eyes which he 
had ſteeped in tears of the keeneſt diftreſs, came 
to fill his with drops of unutterable joy; his 
F + > qratieude 
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gratitude as a man, his feelings as a father, in- 
ſtantly ruſhed upon his ſoul; he dried his eyes, 


looked full in his daughter's face for ſome mo- 


ments, then capering about the room with the 


phrenzy of a bedlamite, burſt afrefh into tears. 
Fuffce It, however, that after his affairs were 


ſettled, he retired into the country upon this 


yearly allowance, but did not live long enough 


to enjoy the firſt quarter: the mortification of 
being a bankrupt, the conſciouſneſs of his family 


errors, and finally, the very generoſity of his 


daughter, which was intended to ſweeten the 


remainder of his life, proved a means of hurry- 


ing him to his end: the agitation of his mind 
threw the gout in his ſtomach, and he died in 
Maria's arms, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
His wife and daughter now thought themſelves. 


utterly undone ; but Maria, with a greatneſs of 


mind peculiar to herſelf, in an inſtant diſpelled 
their apprehenſions by a continuation of two 
hundred a year during her life, and without ever 


ſtooping to hint any thing of their former be- 
haviour, told them, that they muſt conſider it 
as no compliment, ſince ſhe looked upon it as 


an indiſpenſible of ke which ſhe ought to pay 
to the — > | 


er father. | 
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NUN B. XXXIII. Saturday, September 24. 


To the B ABL E R. 


STR, e 
TAM a conſtant reader of your productions, 
and have conceived ſuch an opinion of your 
regard for the poor women, that I am reſolved 
to trouble you with an account of my ſituation, 
efpecially as it is poſſible that ſeveral of my ſex 
are labouring under the ſame anxieties, that 
this letter may be productive of ſome happy 
conſequences to them, however it may fail in 
being any way advantageous to me. T 
Tou muſt know, Sir, that about three years 
ago I was married to a man of diſtinguiſhed un- 
derſtanding, as well as conſiderable fortune; 
and therefore looked upon by all my friends to 
be very happily fettled for life. My hufband's 
known good ſenſe, Sir, and the affluence of his 
circumſtances ' were conſidered by every body, 
as indubitable ſecurities for my felicity, and there 
was ſcarcely a young lady of my acquaintance 
who did not envy me ſo fayourable a match. 
I had not however been married above a 
month, Sir, before I found myſelf treated with 
a palpable indifference, and cut off from all 
thoſe rational enjoyments which I flattered my- 
felf with poſſeſſing in the continual ſociety of 
ſo ſenſible a huſband. —Inſtead of entertaining 
me as he was formerly accuſtomed, with in- 
ſtructive relations of men and things, he grew 
' filent and reſerved, and inſtead of the continual 
| | 1 vivacity 
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vivacity with which his looks had before been 


animated, nothing now appeared upon his brow 
but a ſettled air of the moſt perfect diſregard, or 
a ſuperciliqus ſmile of contempt. I was for a 
long time at a loſs to account for ſo ſurprizing 
an alteration of teraper, and you may be ſure, 
as I paſſionately loved Mr. Highmore, ſuch a 
change muſt have given me many an uneaſy mo- 
ment, particularly as I ſtudied with all poſſible - 


care, to keep my anxiety concealed. —It was a 


mortifying circumſtance, Mr. Babler, if T aſked . 
a tender queſtion, to be anſwered with a blunt 


yes, or no; to be told I teazed him, if Tenquired 
after his health; and to have my hand toſt away 


with an ill-natured *pſhaw, if I preſumed to 


take hold of his, or attempted to regulate any 


little article of his dreſs.— At laſt, Sir, the myſ- 


tery was unravelled, I overheard him one day 


talking to an intimate friend of his about the 


follies of the fair ſex, declaring that the very beſt 
were a moſt contemptible pack of creatures, 


much below the notice of a man of underſtand- 
ing; for my part, (ſays he) I ſuppoſe my- 


. * ſelf as happily married as any body of my 


*- acquaintance, but ſtill a wife is no more than 
* A woman; and as ſuch, though a neceſſary 
CC. 7 | > 1 | 

* animal, ſhe is conſequently below the regard 


_ *of a man of common ſpeculation.” 


Having thus diſcovered the occaſion, of Mr. 
Highmore's indifference, I reſolved to render 
myſelf as worthy of his attention as I could, by 
conyerſing on the moſt important fubjects I was 
able : for this purpoſe I would. occafionally cite 
2 paſſage. from our celebrated writers, and deli- - 
ver my opinion on hiſtorical events, poetical 
compoſition, and ſuch other parts of literature 
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as I thought would be moſt agreeable to the 
_ temper I. ſaw him in.—But alas, Sir, inſtead 
of finding his humour abated by this folicitude 
to pleaſe, I had the misfortune to ſee it viſibly 
_ encrealſed :—If I quoted a paſſage from any au- 
' thor, he ſmiled ;—If I pretended to judge, he 
tittered—But if I was inſolent enough to differ 
from the minuteſt opinion of his, he either flew 
out of the houſe, or politely laughed in my 
face. Every caſual impropriety of accent he was 
fare to ridicule, and thoſe little grammatical in- 
accuracies which women cannot always avoid, 
were everlaſting objects of contempt. —Falling 
In my endeavours here, I attempted to engage 
him in a variety of amuſements, but in vain— 
If I propoſed the play—women only diverted his 
attention from the buſineſs of the performance: 
If I propoſed a walk in the park women 
truly were pretty companions to dangle with in 
public: — If I mentioned a game at cards, fools 
cnly had recourſe to diverſions of that kind.— 
In ſhort, Sir, let me ſtart what I would, either 
the meanneſs of my underſtanding, or the great- 
neſs of his own, was ſure of defeating all my 
views, and nothing was happy enough to merit 
his approbation but what immediately proceeded 
from himſelf. —For. this laſt twelvemonth, Sir, 
Mr. Highmore has commenced bon vivant, and 
ſat till three or four o'clock every morning with 
a ſelect party of friends, who are eminent in 
the world for their literary abilities ; as it is a 
fundzmental principle with theſe extraordinary 
entlemen, never to part, while they are able to 
fit together. Irregularity and intemperance have 
ſo impaired the conſtitution of my poor Mr. 
Highmore, that I am terrified to death 15 the 
3 . 8 : are 
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bare ſuppoſition of the conſequences. His em- 
ployment all day is to recover from the exceſſes 
of the preceding evening, and his buſineſs all 
night to provide an indiſpoſition for the next 


A 


For God's ſake, Mr. Babler, fay ſomething 


about thoſe men of ſenſe who look upon women 


to be idiots, and yet are guilty of actions that 


would make the meaneſt of us aſhamed. —Is 


this ſuperiority of underſtanding, Sir, upon 


which the generality of your ſex ſo highly pique 
themſelves, to be pleaded as an eternal excuſe 


for indiſcretions and- errors, and no allowance 


to be made for the little failings of the poor 


women, though we are treated continually as 
fools ? | 5 . 

I could ſay a great deal, Sir, on this ſubject, 
but fearing to treſpaſs too much upon your lei- 


ure, I ſhall take my leave, 


And am, 
Your humble ſervant, 
! © ARABELLA HiGHMORE. 
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INGULARITY is ſo much the affeQation. 
I of the preſent Era, that there is ſcarcely 
an individual but what ſtrikes out a plan of ope- 
ration for himſelf, and exhibits a particular 
ſomething in his character, that marks. him. 
in a diſtinct manner from every body elſe. This 
_ endeavour at ſingularity, let the circumſtance. be 
what it will, in which we difplay it, is always 
the reſult of much pride, and little underſtand- 
ing; it proceeds from a deſpicable ambition to 
be talked of, and like the Epheſian youth, fo - 
we hear our name bandied about from mouth 
to mouth, it becomes a matter of indifference 
how we are mentioned, whether for erecting 
a temple to the Deity, or for ſetting. one in 
—_— ——_ | 5 SOR 
Among many inſtances which I have remark- 
ed of ſubaltern fingularity in the courſe of my 
own.acquaintance, the foundation of poor Ned 
Totter's fame is one of the moſt extraordinary. 
Ned, for theſe laſt twenty years, has not touched 
a morſe] of butcher's meat, his diet conſiſting 
chiefly of fiſh, fowl, and vegetables, and this 
bare circumſtance has been a conſtant ſource of . 
felf-exultation ever ſince : when he comes into 
company he watches for every opportunity of 


relating this meritorious act of abſtmence, and 
| ES Is: 
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is particularly pleaſed if any ſtrangers happen to 
be preſent to bleſs him with a ſtare of aſtoniſn- 
ment, which he looks upon as the higheſt in- 
dication of applauſe. I have frequently known 
him run about from coffee- houſe to coffee-houſe, 
in order to meet with a freſh admirer, and en- 

gage a whole table of politicians with a diſcourſe = 
upon the peculiarities of all the crowned heads 
in Europe, that he might turn the converſation 
of his auditory at laſt upon the ſtrangeneſs of 
his own. A very ſenſible young fellow, who 
has ſtudied his ruling paſſion, takes every occa- 
fion of indulging it, and leads him with a pre- 
paratory diſcourſe to a conſtant mention of his 

favourite ſubject; this has made the young fel- 
low ſo extremely agreeable to my old friend, that 
upon a fit of illneſs ſome time ago, he ſet him 
down very handſomely in his will, and appointed 
him one of his executors. Various are the cir- 
eumſtances I could tell of this affected ſingula- 


rity.— Tom Steady has made it a point every _ 
day ſince the laſt rebellion, to take a view of a 


Temple-bar, and indulge himſelf with a ſight 
of the heads. This extraordinary mark of his 
affection for the government, has anſwered his 
wiſhes ; it has been talked of a thoufand times 
among his acquaintance, and Tom is at once 
the trueſt ſubject, and the happieſt man, in the 
kingdom. — Frank Loiter has rendered himſelf 
immortal for lounging about Weſtminſter- hall 
during term time.— Will Careleſs is untverſally 
celebrated for having his ſtoekings hanging con- 
tinually about his heels; and my ingenious 
friend, Mr. Thomas Clough, of Drury-lane 
Theatre, is talked of by all the world for never 
miſfing an execution at Tyburn. | 


But 
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But if ſingularity in trivial occurrences is ſo 
certain of making us ridiculous, an affectation 
of particular vices, through. a defire of appear. 
ing fingular, cannot ſurely fail of rendering us 
odious, as well as deſpicable in the eyes of the 
world, and occaſion every rational perſon to 
view us with abhorrence, as well as contempt ; 
yet notwithſtanding: the conſequences are ſo evi- 
dent and poſitive, what numbers do we not con- 
-tinually obſerve eſtabliſhing their character upon 
a foundation like this? What myriads does not 
every day's experience point out, who are am- 
bitious to be thought raſcals as well as fools, 
and ſeek the public admiration in ſome fingu- 
.  larity of behaviour for which they ought to be 
| hanged? _ 9 | er | 
Ot this number is that celebrated libertine, 
Sir Charles Riot. Sir Charles is poſſeſſed of a 
handſome figure, an extenſive underſtanding, 
and a plentiful eſtate ; yet, with all theſe ad- 
vantages to gain an honeſt reputation, his whole 
ſtudy is to acquire a character from the deſtruc- 
tion of every family he is admitted in; and 
his only ambition to become conſpicuous from 
the number and blackneſs of his crimes. In 
one houſe he has ruined two ſiſters, the daugh- 
ters of a moſt intimate friend: In another he 
has debauched the wife of a man, to whom he 
is indebted for no leſs than his life. 5 
- The actions are univerſally ſpoken of, but fo 
far fron being aſhamed, our hopeful baronet 
thinks the mention of them a compliment to 
his perſonal qualifications, and always makes 
gallantry the ſubject of his converſation, that 
ſomebody may take notice of the laurels he has 
ee gt 8 won 
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von in that extenſive field of real infamy, and 
imaginary applauſe. . | 1 
' Singularity, Mr. Babler, unfortunate for us, 
js to be met with in every thing but the virtues, 
and theſe being ſo very rare to be met with them- 
ſelves, to talk of it further than. as it concerns 
our follies and our vices, would be unneceſlary ; 
for which reaſon I ſhall drop the ſubject here, 
and ſtile myſelf, * ry 
. | Your's, &c. 


SAM. SPECULIST. 


* 


—— & 


" Nums, XXXV, Saturday, October 8. 


— — 


r 
1 | Eg 1 
AJ OU ſeem a friendly good-natured fort of 
7 a man, and [I have often heard my grand- 
ſon repeat, with a great deal of ſatisſaction, 
many pretty things out of your writings ; and 
Tom, though I ſay it, is a very ſenſible lad, has 
been three years at a latin ſchool, and is more- 
over as dutiful a child as any in England ; but 
to the purpoſe: | 3 
You muſt know, Mr. Babler, I am and have 
been a long time cffended with the cuſtom of 
keeping holidays at particular feſtivals, becauſe 
it is productive of many evils and cannot poſ- 
ſibly do any good-—lt is merely an encourage- 
ment to the vicious and the profligate, inſtead 
of exciting any principle of morality or religi- 
OED 4 1 „ 
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on; and perhaps it would not be going too far, 
if J aſſerted that there are more enormities com. 
mitted at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide, 
than can be expiated by the virtues of the whole 
year beſides I am led to this ſubje& from ſome 
domeſtic occurrences, during the courſe of the 

two holidays, in the Whitſun-week, with which, 
ſince L have taken the liberty of troubling you, ! 
ſhall endeavour to make amends for treſpaſſing 
on the patience of your readers. 

Breakfaſt was no ſooner over Whit- Monday, 
than my maid Hannah came up ſtairs and beg- 
3 leave to paſs the remainder of the day with 

me relations of her's, who had made a party 
for Fulham.—As the girl was a very good ſer- 
vant, I not only 1 requeſt, but made 
her a preſent of half a crown towards defray- 
ing the expences of the excurſion—ſhe thanked 
me, promiſed to return early in the evening, and 
ſet out. About nine o'clock I expected her 
zhome, but no Hannah came, Mr. Babler— Ten 
ſtruck, and ſtill there was no ſign of her appear- 
ance — Eleven ſtruck, but no Hannah, Sir; 1 

can't ſay but I was terrified, leaſt ſome accident 
 Thould have happened to the poor girl, and 

therefore ſent my Tom with the other maid 

Nanny, to her ſiſter's, a diſcreet, ſober ſort of 
. a young woman, who keeps a chandler's ſhop 

within two or three ſtreets: all that this pro- 
duced was new uneaſineſs—the ſiſter knew no- 
thing of her; heard of no party ſhe was engaged 
in, and ſeemed to be frighted out of her wits. — 
On this report, I went to bed, but deſired Nanny 
to wait up till twelve o'clock : ſhe did, but to 
no purpoſe Hannah never came near the houſe 
fince, Sir; and we have lately diſcovered, that 
The went out with a footman belonging to an 
5 __ officer 5 


* 


for a whole life: when ſhe had recovered the 


to inſpire a ſolemn ſenſe of religious duties, and 
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officer, that day, inſtead of going with any re- 


lations; that ſhe dined with this ſorry fellow at 


Chelſea, where, after dinner, he perſuaded her 
to drink a glaſs or two of punch, which had 


| ſuch an effect upen her, being utterly unuſed to 


ftrong liquors, as rendered it abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for her to be put to bed. No doubt, the 


whole was a deſign of the artful villain's; for 
ſhe was no ſooner under the blankets than he 
ſtept without any ceremcny into bed too; and 


deſtroyed in ne moment that reputation which 


the unhappy creature had preſerved unſuſpected 


uſe of her Treaſon, ſhame and (diſtraction pre- 
vented her from coming home; and thinking 


the worſt that could A had now hap pened, . | 
tired with her betrayer to a little room in an 


hedge alehouſe, where ſhe continued with him 
ever ſince ; refuſing either to ſee her ſiſter, or 


return to her place, though I ſent her word T 
| ſhould take her back again, if ſhe left the vil- 
lain, and would give an abſolute promiſe ne- 


ver to have any intercourſe with him for the 


future. | . 


Such, Mr. Babler, is the conſequence of ho- 


 liday-making ; and now ſuffer an old woman to 


make two or three curſory remarks-—I remem- 
ber my firſt huſband, and as honeſt a man 
he was as ever broke the world's bread, uſed 


to ſay, poor man! that the church by the in- 


ſtitution of holidays, perverted its own deſign, 
and laid in reality a ſnare to deſtroy, where it 
meant to improve the morals of the people. 
Indeed, Sir, I am perfectly of opinion with Mr. 
Robinſon ; holidays were originally inſtituted 


to 
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to give thoſe a favourable opportunity of proſe. 
ceuting their devotions at particular ſeaſons, whoſe 
neceſſary avocations might prevent them from 
fo, conſtant an attendance as they might poſſibly 
wiſh at other times; but let me aſk, Sir, if the 
end of the church is anſwered in the leaſt ? Do 
our young people £0 to church on holidays? 
Alas, Sir, they conſider a holiday as an abſolute 
exemption from every concern of a religious 
kind; and a ſort of licence to indulge every de- 
pravity of their ſeatiments! Do our od people 
go to church on holidays? Very few Sir; they 
are employed in cards and feſtivity ; and fo far 
is the verge of that eternity, upon which they 
| -totter, from making any ſalutary impreſſions on 
their minds, that though J have not miſſed 
church a fingle day theſe thirty years, yet at 
the three grand feſtivals, I have obſerved it to 
be worſe attended than at any other ſeaſon in the 
year: a few ſuperannuated women, like myſelf, 
have compoſed the whole congregation, and 
even the clergyman has run over the ſervice in 
ſuch a * hurry, that I have often 


thought he was impatient to mix in the cuſtom- 


. ary riots of his pariſhioners. 


Seeing, therefore, Mr. Babler, that holidays, 
ſo far from anſwering, rather defeat the pur- 
poſes of religion, and knowing alſo how de- 
ſtructive they are to the community, by encou- 
raging a ſhameful idleneſs among all ranks of 
people, the lower order particularly, whoſe fa- 
milies muſt be material ſufferers by the ſmalleſt 
neglect, J think that every conſideration, both 
divine and human, ſhould induce us to lay 
them aſide, ſince nothing can be more ſcanda- 
lous than to ſet a ſeaſen apart for the 2 


* 
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both of idleneſs and irreligion; and nothing 


more repugnant to wiſdom or virtue, than to 


ſanctify, as one may ſay, a time for prejudicing 


the fortunes, and corrupting the morals of the 


people. | EIS 
KA I am, Mr. Babler, 
your humble ſervant, 
RAchAEL REDMAN. 
| Num B. XXXVI. Saturday, October 15. 


AN exceſs of ſenſibility, though nothing can 


be more amiable than a feeling heart, is 


perhaps one of the greateſt misfortunes which 


the human mind can labour under, becauſe 


there is an everlaſting ſource of objects to inte- 


reſt it's tenderneſs, and a conſtant round of. ac- 


cidents to work upon it's fears. —Happily indeed, 


we are not overſtocked with people who poſſeſs 


this quality to any extraordinary degree, but the 


few who do, might poſſibly for their own ſakes, 


as well as the happineſs of others, be much 


better, if they were endued with no ſenſibility 


Was: 


Poor Tom Frankly, is a ſtriking proof vf this 


obſervation: at one and twenty he ſtepped into 


an eſtate of fifeeen hundred pounds a year, and 


was looked upon by every body, as a very pro- 


miſing young fellow ; before the year was out, 


however, Tom's exceſſive ſenſibility made him 


find out all the neceſſitous, and whether their 


poverty was the fault of their ill-fortune, or the 


I 
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gambler were continually at his table, and work- 


ing on his humanity with unceaſing repetitions 
of penury and want: fraud was perpetually peſ- 
tering him with letters of ſupplication, and the 
Jooſeſt proſtitutes of the town, teazed his ears 
forever with imaginary amendments and artifi- 


cial diſtreſs; his hands was ſtill open to ail, and 


though his friends very frequently remonſtrated 
on the injudicious diſtribution of his fartune, 


his anſwer was eternally, that he could not bear 
to ſee any boſom ſwelled with affliction, nor any 
eye reddening with wretchedneſs and deſpair : 
in leſs than ten years, however, his eſtate was 


reduced to a fifteenth part of its worth; the 

great decay of his own circumſtances, now oblig- 

ed him to be leſs attentive to the affairs of other 
people, and ſeeing that nothing but beggary was 


before him if he went on much farther, he 


bound himſelf under a large penalty never to 


give away above a tenth part of the pitiful little 
hundred a year which was left : this he con- 


_ ſtantly{giſpoſes of in halfpence and pence to the 


common beggars, and the moment it is expend- 
ed, locks himſelf up in his room, to avoid both 
the ſight and the importunity of theſe vagrant 
mendicants, till the receipt of his next year's 


fopply: <3 1 
Lady Catherine Nettleworth, is another in- 


ſtance of exceſſive ſenfibility, but it is however, 
entirely confined to her children, and her lap- 
1 5 e dogs; 


cConſequence of their erimes; whether they were 
to be pitied or condemned, he was indifferent in 
his relief: indigence was a never- failing recom- 
mendation, and the villain profeſſed, taſted 
equally of his bounty with the worthieſt of men: 
his character once known, the paraſite and the 
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abroad, ſhe is under the moſt violent agitation, 
eſt fome accident ſhould happen in the ſhorteſt 
excurſion; if he 


and let the day be either wet or dry, ſhe trembles 
parched to death with the ſun: in order to quiet 


times keeps the young gentlemen within doors 
for a whole week; but then ſhe is miſerable in 


they ſhould be ſtifled for want of air; at table, 


goes, rarely ſuffers any body elſe to enjoy a mo- 
ment's ſatisfaction for talking about their vari- 
ous accompliſhments, | | 


markable than her ſolicitude about her children; 
if the maid — to comb them twice a day, 
ſhe flies into the | 

into a damp room, ſhe falls into fits; in ſhort, 


ſenſibility is not creating her a new ſource of 
diſhutets, nor a friend in the world whom ſhe 


prehenſions and complaints. T e whole, 
I'may with certainty enough conclude this pa- 
wt N * | . , Wee . Per 


ts. Upon the whole, 
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dogs; if one of the young gentlemen goes 


in the coach, ſhe is in a 
continual uneaſineſs, for fear it ſhould overſet; 
if he rides, her apprehenſion is equally alive, 
leſt the horſe ſhould unhappily take fright ; if he 
walks, ſhe dreads the conſequence of the fatigue, 


alike with a terror of his catching cold, or being 
herſelf in all theſe different reſpects, the ſome- 
the other extreme; ſhe ſickens, leſt they ſhould 
ſuffer for want of exerciſe, and dies, for fer 
if they eat hearty, ſhe dreads their being ſurfeit- - 
ed, and is wretched from a fuſpicion of being 
indiſpoſed, if they do not: in fact, whatever 


they do ſhe ſeldom. has a moment's peace for 
thinking about their welfare; and wherever ſhe 


Her concern for her lap-dogs is no leſs re- 


vapours; or ſuffers them to go. 
there is ſcarcely a circumſtance in which her 


ddes not render _— with her endlefs ap- 
n 
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per as I ſet out, with affirming, that an excels of 
ſenſibility (amiable ſoever as it is to have a feeling 
heart) is productive of ſo many uneaſineſſes to 


ourſelves, and ſo many inquietudes to our friends, 


that it would in reality be much better for thoſe 
who labour under it, to be unacquainted with 
the finer feelings, and to have nale or no ſenſi- 
| md at all. 1 


11 
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AM a plain young fellow near the 3 

ment, and have been courting a moſt agree- 
able girl in the neighbourhood for above ſix 
months; but what ſurprizes me is, that though 
| ſhe receives the viſits of no other ſuitor as J 
can diſcover, and is generally upon ſome little 
party of pleaſure with myſelf, I can by no means 
bring her to a candid declaration of her ſenti- 
ments, nor find out whether or no ſhe deſigns 
me for a huſband. —Every queſtion that has a 


- tendency to explain matters, .ſhe avoids with 


the greateſt addreſs, and flles out into a violent 


paſſion if I preſs it with any degree, of earneſt- 


nieſs or importuni 


All this time, $% 1 fins ſpending 8 ney, 


loſing my time, and negjeriing my buſineſs:—1 
have been obliged to ſquire her to Vauxhall or 


Ranelagh two or three times a week, and be- 
__caufe 1 would do matters Sener have kept 
the coach. in waiting at each of tho le places . 
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whole evening; this and the other neceſſary ex- 
pences, bear a little heavy on the pocket of a 
tradeſman, Mr. Babler, who has no ambition 
to appear. in the London Gazette, though ac- 
companied or uſhered in with the truly reſpect- 
able name of Robert Earl of Northington. 

When I firſt commenced an humble ſervant 
of my adorable's, I thought it abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to propoſe a walk in the Park, or a diſh 
of tea at the White-Conduit-Houſe, and ima- 
gined a prudent conſideration for the main 
chance, would recommend me to her good opi- 
nion, eſpecially as ſhe had but a very ſmall for- 
tune of her own, and knew upon that account, 
the neceſſity there was for a little œæconomy.— 

But, lack-day, Sir, the White-Conduit-Houfe 

was reſorted by nothing but Barbers? boys, or 

Mantuamakers' apprentices ; and for a walk in 

the Park, ſhe never could be able to crawl ſo 

far—ſhe hated draggling through the ſtreets, and 
could not bear to be toſt about at the diſcretion 
of every clumſy porter, or odious Iriſh chair- 
man.—This was a broad hint; and therefore 
hoping to bring her to an immediate compliance 
by the appearance of generoſity, I gave into her 
humour, and coached it about ſo unceaſingly, 
that ſhe now looks upon it as an indiſpenfible 
compliment which I am obliged to pay, and ne- 
ver ſtirs without a carriage out of doors. This 

is not all, Mr. Babler ; ſhe has lately got a knack 

of ſtopping at goldſmiths ſhops, and at milliners 

of her acquaintande - there ſhe has fallen in love 

with a variety of little knick-knacks, which, 
like a blockhead, I have fooliſhly complimented 
her with, and no later than laſt - week, Sir, it 
coſt me ſixteen guineas for a diamond hoop ring, 

VoI. I. A -- = 
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\ and five for ſome little paltry article in her head 


dreſss. $i 

Theſe expences, and the uncertainty I am in 
with reſpect to her inclinations, have made me 
very ferious, Sir; for though I love her with 
the utmoſt ſincerity, and would marry her to- 
morrow, without a fix-pence, ſtill I muſt have 
ſome regard for myſelf too, and prevent in time 
the deſtruction of my little fortune, and the 
laughter of the world into the bargain. I have 
therefore taken the liberty, Sir, of troubling you 
with a few queſtions, by the advice of my friend 
Tom Watkmſon, as he conſtantly takes in your 
entertaining paper, and ſpeaks in the handſomeſt 
manner of your good-nature and abilities. 

Be ſo good then to tell me, if it is not very 
culpable in any woman who intends to marry an 
admirer, to drive him on expences conſiderably 
beyond what ſhe Knows can be afforded by his 
SEircumſtances? _ 3 

Anf. Les. 1 pO 
Q. Ts it not to the laſt degree ſcandalous for 
a woman, if ſhe does not intend to marry an 
admirer, to ſaddle him with continual parties of 
pleaſure, and to receive preſents of value from 
him at every opportunity? _ h 
Q. Is not the woman who does the firſt, 2 

wite utterly improper. for any man that has a 


fortune to lofe ? 

5 * Bok of - i „ | 

Q. And is not the woman who does the ſe- 

ond, a wife too deſpicable for any man at all? 
A. Ves. . | Ee 

Q. Would you adviſe me at the next inter- 


view with my goddeſs, in ſpite of every own 


0 


Doe be io. 
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of diſdain or toſs of reſentment, to demand a 
ory anſwer doo reap the is. "DME. to 


2 


i have me or no? 

n 

Q. If ſhe ſhould babes to conſent, would 
you adviſe me to marry her? 35 
1 A. This queſtion is uſeleſs, being ſufficiently | 
1 ' anſwered by the firft and third queries. 

: Q. Would you marry a woman yourſelf, Mr. 

1 Babler, who had acted Iike my adorable ? 

1 A. By no manner of means. 5 

1 UMB. XXXVIIL. Saturday, Other 29. 

/ 

4 T HE ws; ; complaint i is ſo juſt and g 

1 neral, that I ſhall make no apology for 
lying! it before my readers. | 

0 Tu B AB L E R. 

il SIR, — 1 
N JAM an unhappy poor raſcal, and have, to 


my unſpeakable mortification, been married 
theſe + three years, to a woman of extraordinary 
2 piety and virtue. Don't be ſurpriſed—I am nei- 
a Wl ther angry with her piety, nor offended with her 
virtue; on the contrary, I revere her for both 
the qualifications ; 3 but they are attended with 
-- WU conſequences fo very diſagreeable, that I fre- 
| quently wiſh, when provoked beyond all bounds, 
| that ſhe had been indebted to Billingſgate or 
r- Bow-ſtreet for the rudiments of her education. 
'n "4 1 you muſt know, Sir, a Haberdaſher, ; 
of H 2 s juſt 
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juſt ſet up at the polite end of the town, where 
with a little induſtry, I have a very reaſonable 
proſpect of making a pretty tolerable fortune. 
J am very aſſiduous in buſineſs myſelf, and wiſh 
I could fay as much for my wife.—But lacka- 
day, inſtead of minding the duties of the' ſhop 
when J am trotting up and down. with a parcel 
of goods, her ladyſhip runs out to her devoti- 
ons, to ſome neighbouring church or chapel, 
and truſts the care: of every thing to an ignorant 


apprentice, or a giddy-headed journey woman, 


What is worſe, upon theſe ſions, Sir, her 
ſanctity renders her commonly as croſs as the 
very devil, and if I fay a ſingle ſyllable, I am 
ſure to hear a volley of charitable ejaculati- 
ons for the welfare of my poor ſoul, and to be 


treated the remainder of the whole day like 2 


downright reprobate. V 
Tou would imagine however, Sir, that when 
ſhe does come home, ſhe might be kind enough 
to favour me with a little of her aſſiſtance, and 
to caſt an eye over the regulation of my family, 
— Far different is the caſe ; the moment ſhe 
comes in, ſhe retires to her room, and there 
waſtes away the time till dinner, over ſome ſtu- 
pid compilation of enthuſiaſtic prayers, or ſome 


"I ignorant rhapſody made uſe of at her convent- 


icles ; there profoundly wrapt in dirt and medi- 
tation, ſhe imagines herſelf diſcharging the great 
employment of her life, and never caſts a ſingle 
thought upon the miſerable poor dog her huſ- 
band, or the unhappy little wretches her chil- 
I have ſpoke of her, Mr. Babler, as being 
wrapt up in dirt and meditation.—I ſaid no 
more than the truth; for the filthineſs of her 

* EL perſon 
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perſon is equal to the piety of her ſentiments.— 
Looking down with diſdain upon every ſublu- 

nary enjoyment, ſhe thinks it beneath her to 
pay the leaſt attention to her dreſs, and upon 
this decent principle it is, that hardly once in 
three months ſhe puts on either a clean cap, or 


a light- coloured apron.—A ruſty old cardinal 


ferves her for a coverſlut, as often as fhe goes 
out; and as for her appearance at home, ſhe 
kindly imagines that any. thing is good enough 
to wear before her huſband ; nay, Sir, ſome- 
times ſhe won't waſh-her hands or face in a 
whole fortnight, and you ſhall judge what a con- 
dition her arms were in ypon one of theſe occa- 
fions, when a ſurgeon in the -neighbourhood 
who came to bleed her, miſtook the dirt for an 
antiquated kidſkin, and defired fhe would take 
e + 1, ee 1 41. 
From the preceding little ſketch of my ami- 
able helpmate, Mr. Babler, you muſt judge that 
her conduct has as great an effect upon my 
mind as an impreffton on my circumſtances, 


4 


and conſequently that I am never eaſy without 


being abroad, though I know the abſolute ne- 
cefſity for my attendance at home upon buſineſs. 
—T am cut off in my own houſe from every 
little comfort of ſociety, and of courſe muſt 


have an inclination of ſeeking it fomewhere elle. 
Il cannot aſk a friend to breakfaſt, dine, or 


ſup with me. My own ſtomach- is 'conftaatly 
turned when I fit down to table, and that 1 
think abundantly ſufficient, without ftriving to 
diſguſt my acquaintance: —Beſides, from: an ut- 


ter neglect of the moſt domeſtic-concern, let me 


fay what I will, I can never get a joint of meat 
properly dreſſed, but have it brought up with- 
7 6 | H 3 f Out 
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out being heated half through, or elſe entirely 
done to rags. 

Thus ſituated, 20 1 ai before, I take every 
epportunity of going abroad, and this opens a 
freſh ſource .of inconvenience and anxiety.— 
My wife, to crown my misfortunes, is uncom- 
monly fond of me, and if I either dine or ſup 


from ng is ſure of being conſtantly in tears. 
| — Yet, Sir, this home ſhe makes intolerable, 


for even after ſhop hours, if I oblige her by 
ſtaying within, I meet freſh inſtances of mor- 
tikcation. — Mirth and good humour are ba- 
niſhed from my doors; a harmleſs joke is 
conſidered as a ſinful levity, and an innocent 
hugh, prohibited as wholly antichriſtian. The 
caſe is not mended neither, if in conformi ay 
her humour, I wear a grave aſpect; for 
Sir, ſhe either teazes me to deat with bee 
ſaxy apprehenſions about my health, or reproaches 
me with being ill- natured, becauſe I am confined 
to her company. Any way ſhe is ſure of find- 
ing fault, and any way 1 am equally certain of 
being rendered miſerable. 
Is there no means, Mr. Babler, of curing this 
| unaccountable malady of being righteous over- 
much? Is there no means of convincing theſe 
narrow minded women, that a moroſeneſs of 
temper, or a diſregard of rational enjoyments, 
are in no manner encouraged by the ſentiments 
of religion; but that on the contrary, a ſweet- 
neſs, of diſpofition, and an endeavour to diſ- 
charge the neceſſary duties of wife and mother, 
are particularly ſome of it's moſt beautiful cha- 
ang do not think this ſubject would 
be Sufi the pen of our moſt eminent di- 
er 


9 me, Ware your paper, to beg 
ſome 
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more weight from the pulpit than any other 


 Nums. XXXIX. Saturday, November 5. 


- ticularly in their infancy, when habits in the 
| ſtriteſt ſenſe of the term, become an abſolute 


a refuge in the heart; but twiſt themſelves im- 
perceptibly round it's very ſtrings. | 


years of age, my grandmother took me entirely 


neyman taylor in the neighbourhood, who had 


parion's garden, — Various Were the tricks related 


likely that a leſſon on this matter will come witin 


Vour moſt humble ſervant, 
An UnFoRTunaTE HusBAND. 


2 * — _ 


H E impreſſions which are made upon the 
1 human mind, during its earlieſt ſtates, 
being ſeldom if ever to be entirely eradicated, 
there is nothing in which we ought to be more 
careful than the education of our children, par- 


part of our nature, and prejudices not only find 


I remember when I was about four or five 


under her own care, 2nd as the. good woman, 
like the generality cf her ſex at that pericd, 
had a firm belief in witches, ſpirits, and hob- 
gobblins, ſhe frequently entertained me with a 
variety of their pretty performances, and if 1 
happened to be any ways untoward, conſtantly 
threatened to ſend me to Robin Greenway— 
This Mr. Rcbin Greenway was formerly a jour- 
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gone diſtracted for love, as the people ſaid, and 
n one of his deſperate fits, cut his throat in the 


1 of 


_ — 2 — —— 
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of this unhappy enamorato; ſometimes he came 
mn a ſtorm, and threw a parcel of bricks down 
hi- ſweetheart's chimney ; at other times he af. 
ſumed the figure of a grey mare; and at others, 
that of a ſpotted ſpaniel, but his moſt favourite 
mode of appearance, was the forin of an over- 
grown calf.—Ridiculous as theſe accounts muſt 
have been inevitably conſidered on the ſmalleſt 
reffexion, yet my poor grandmother believed 
them all with the moſt religious certainty, and 
thought it an indiſpenſible part of her duty to 
make me believe them too. In this ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded to the utmoſt of ber wiſhes; I was ten 
years old before I would venture to ſleep alone; 
_ -Fourteen, before I had courage enough to go to 
bend in the dark, and to this very hour, if I 
wa 75 to be by myſelf, the clock never ſtrikes 
twelve at night, but I think of Robin Green- 
way, or ſome other worſhipful member of the 
fame community, to whom the bleſſing of an 
untimely death has granted a privilege of taking 
what form, and-playing what tricks, he pleaſes 
till the cock crows next morning. pp 
It would be unneceſſary for me to obſerve, that 
nine cut of every ten, who may be turned of 
tifty, have, like myſelf, in their infancy, been 
trained up in the greateſt dread of ſpirits ; and 
that the utmoſt exertion of their reaſon upon 
arriving at years of maturity, has not been ſuf- 
cient to craſe the impreſſions which have then 
been unhappily made upon their imagination. — 
Fortunately, however, the good ſenſe of the 
preſent Era has provided the moſt effectual 
ſpells for our ghoſts and ſpectres, and laid ſo 
many of them ſucceſsfully in the red ſea, that 
harmleſs little boys may for the future ſleep 5 
: the 
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he moſt perfect ſecutity; arid the h6neſt coun- 
175 people traverſe the remoteſt ehureh yard 


12 18 91 


2441 SHS my 


889 4 . 
" But notwithſtanding we have in 2 great mea. 


ſure got the better of our ghoſts, there are yet 
ſome prejudices, and thoſè of à very dangerous 


tendency, which' we have in a anger ſubſti- 
tuted in their room, and which it would be 


much to our honour''in this life, and to our 
happineſs'in the next, if we could get the bet- 


ter of too. Theſe are the ſhameful indulgen- 
cies to which we think ourſelves entitled on Sun 


days In the days of ſpectres and hobgobblins, . 


we thought ourſelves under an indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity- of paying ſome regard to the ſabbath, 


and every man was obliged to pay a' fine who N 
omitted goifig to church that day, unleſs he 
could palliate his conduct by ſome very feafible 


exeuſe; but now-a-days, porno ns the time 
particularly ſet apart for riot and fe ity, and'the 
day rendered holy by the expreſs appointment of 
Omnipotence, the day peculiarly appropriated 
for the greateſt violation of it's laws,—Has a 
great man a journey to make, or a company to 
invite, Sunday is an idle day, and he fixes either 
upon that, —Has a woman of faſhion an incli- 
nation to ſtrip her beſt friends of the money 
which ought to pay a tradeſman's bill, ſhe ſends 
cards for Sunday evening. And has a petty 


little mechanic a mind to cut a figure, why he 


hires his horſe, takes out his ſtrumpet, and gets 
drunk on Sunday evening too. 

In the inferior orders of life, there is a no- 
tion generally prevalent, that cards are very 


monſtrous on a Sunday, and there are many 
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well-meaning people who would not upon any 
conſideration fit down to a party of whiſt. —None 
of my readers will imagine, I dare ſay, that J 
want from this to extenuate the infamous cuſ. 
tom of -card- playing on the ſabbath of God.— 
All that I wow 2 to ſhew oo. ow elaſſes of 
the people, that leaping in the fields, playing at 
A pri oy os horfe matches on the — or 
getting drunk on that day, is every whit as cri. 
minal as the propenſity to cards, which they ſo 
| highly cenſure in their ſuperiors ; that any of 
thoſe exerciſes which they think allowable, is 
rather more indecent, becauſe more publicly 
practiſed, and may in reality be attended with 
1nfinitely worſe effects. Let them therefore (if 
It be in vain to preach to the politer world) firſt 
of all reform in theſe points. of behaviour on 
| Sundays, themſelves, before they pretend to ar- 
raign the conduct of the great; and inſtead of 
diſcovering the mote in the eye of their neigh- 
bour, fit attentively down to pluck the beam 
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willingly complied with, notwithſtanding the 
apparent utility of it's intention, as I am fear- 
ful it will affect rather too many of my readers 
among the venerable part of the fair ſex, who 
have been in the decline of life, unhappily too 
ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions, though they 


of ſuch a nature themſelves. 
P ſtbe BAB L E R. 
SIR, „ . 
IN what manner to tell yu my unfortunate 
* ſtory I know not; ſhame and confuſion for- 
did me to whiſper it to the very winds, but a 
juſt concern for the happineſs of others, has 
worked upon my humanity, and wrings the 


melancholy ſecret from my heart. Vou muſt 
know, Mr. Babler, I am a woman of ſome 


infinitely more important in the eye of the world, 
a very affluent fortune. At the age of twenty - 
one, I married the moſt amiable of men, with 


licity for ſix and thirty years: during that pe- 
riod we had four ſons and three daughters, who 
are all provided for, both ſplendidly, and ſortu- 
nately, in the world, and enjoy the n 
1 
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following letter a place, which I have un- 


have loſt the power of creating. any impreſſions 


birth, had once a little beauty, and what was 


whom I lived in an uninterrupted round of fe- 
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of opulence in the midſt of the moſt perfect 
content. N Y . 
Abcut nine months ago, Sir,. — O!] that I had 
not ſurvived to recollect a time that now brings 
Baſfiliſks to my imagination, and murders the 
moſt diſtant beam of comfort with a glance ;— 
the man with whom I had lived fo happily and 
ſo leng, fell ill of a fever, and died in ten days. 
My diftraQtion at his loſs was inexpreſſible, yet 
when my future conduct comes to be mention- 
ed, I ſnall be ſuſpected of diſingenuity, if I ſay 
I vas concerned at it at all; but believe me, I 
felt every thing a woman endued with a moſt 
exquiſite ſenſibility could poſſibly experience on 
ſo tender and afflicting an occaſion, and was re- 
duced ſo low by the conflict which my mind 
had undergone, that when the phyſicians pre- 
ſcribed the Bath waters, it was univerſally 
thought I ſhould nct hold out to the journey's 
end. C EP 8 *S 
Providence, however, which deſigned that I 
ſhould ſtand a warning to my ſex, to the ſur- 
prize of my whole family, worked a miracle al- 
moſt in favour of my health, and in about three 
months I was ſo perfectly recovered that I came 
ap to town, and ſeemed not only to have left 
every trace of my indiſpoſition behind, but the 
principal marks of my age too; in ſhort, every 
body complimented me on the life of my looks, 
and raked the latent embers of vanity, which 
had a long, long time lain ſmothered in my 
heart, with ſo much ſucceſs together, that upon 
a ſecret eonſultation with my own wiſhes, I could 
not abſolutely conclude but I might be yet pre- 
varled upon to change my condition, and make 
à ſecond venture on the ſmooth ocean of that 
e 1 ſtate 
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ſtate which rendered my life ſuch a bleſſing in 
the firſt.— The moment a thought of this na- 
ture comes into the breaſt of an old woman, it 
clings like Cleopatra's aſps, and moſt commonly 
ſtings her to death. — For my own part, Sir, 
though I felt a ſecret repugnance at the notion 
of another huſband, yet the idea ſtuck cloſe to 
my imagination, and I even ſometimes endea- 
youred to perſuade myſelf that this honeſt aver- 
ſion, which in ſpite of me, my conſcience would 
retain,” was nothing but a prejudice. of education 
or cuſtom, * which it was highly meritorious” to 
ſubdue, My memory was ranſacked for in- 
' ſtances where women in my circumſtances had 
married a ſecond time, with handſome young . 
fellows too, yet lived extremely happy, not- 
withſtanding the vulgar and abominable ſuppo- 
fition, that nobody could entertain a paſſion for 
a woman in years: ' nay, Mr. Babler, I found 
texts of ſcripture in ſupport of my favourite 
opinion, and abſolutely forced myſelf to believe 
that I was obliged by the very principles of re- 
ligion to make another choice. . 
While I was thus debating, Sir, my ſon Ed- 
ward, who is a colonel in the army, brought a 
young fellow of his acquaintance to ſup at my 
houſe.—I do not know how it was, but I fancied 
he was the moſt handſome man I had ever ſeen 
in my life; his converſation too was ſo elegant, 
and he paid ſo profound a deference to my opi- 
nion, that] did not ſleep, —ſhame upon my anti- 
quated eyelids, —a fingle wink the whole night. 
What need I treſpaſs on youdpatience, major 
Ravage repeated his vifits, began to find he was 
far from diſagreeable, and in ſhort made an of. 
fer of his hand in ſuch terms as I was wholly: 
a | >, > SO 
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unable to reſiſt, Without ever enquiring into 


his character or his circumſtances, I conſented 


to be his at an age that would become me to 
wait upon my grand-children, and flattered my- 
ſelf that his affection might be engaged to my 

ſon,” at the very moment I knew. it to be en- 
tirely created by my purſe. My poor firſt huſ- 


band imagining that as I had been a faithful 


wife to him, I ſhould be a tender mother to 
his children, left me in poſſeſſion of fifty thou- 
fand pounds, and a jointure of three thouſand 
a year, every ſixpence of which, as far as I 
could, I nevertheleſs unnaturally ſettled on the 
villain who had taken the advantage of my ſe- 
cond childhood, the morning after the celebra- 
tion of our nuptias. 

My children you may be ſure would be juſtly 


| offended at this prepoſterous match, and they 


were; but to be rid of upbraidings, —which cut 
me to the foul, —I quarrelled with them in turn, 


and forbad them ever to enter into my ſight : 


but alas! I had too ſoon an occafion for their 
aſſiſtance and relief. A fortnight had ſcarcely 
paſſed, when major Ravage, without ſaying a 


| fingle ſyllable, ſet off for Bath with a tradeſ- 


man's wife in the city, and about an hour after 
his departure, an upholſterer came in, demand- 


ing the poſſeſſion of my houſe and goods, hav- 


ing bought every thing that morning from my 


huſband. —I will not attempt to paint my aſto- 


niſhment, my fury, and my diſtreſs : it was too 

much for nature to ſupport, and I fell lifeleſs 

on the floor. Not to tire your patience, Sir, 

upon examining into every thing, and ſend- 

ing to the major, he flatly refuſed either to ſend 

me a ſhilling, or ever to cohabit again 1 
; | 4e 
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ſtale a parcel of mortality, —that was his decent 
expreſſion. In this ſituation my eldeſt daughter 
came and conducted me to her houſe, gene- 
rouſly ſoothing me in the tendereft manner, but 
rounding me however a thoufand times more by 
her goodneſs than ſhe could poſſibly do by ſeizing 
the opportunity to toad me with complaints. Iam 
now going to ſue for a ſeparate maintenance, 
and ſhall convince the grey-headed ſucklings of 
my fex, that an old woman, who marries a 
young fellow, if ſhe even ſhould meet with a 
worthy one, can never expect to be treated with 
any tenderneſs or regard; and that on the other 
hand, if ſhe conſents to wed a villain, ſhe can 
look for nothing but an endleſs ſcene of po- 
verty and contempt : where ſhe is moſt fortu- 
mate in herchoice, negle& and ridicule muſt be 
Her portion, and where ſhe happens to be other- 
wiſe; the public ſeorn of the world will be ag- 
gravated by a continual round of private wretch- 
ͤ— pP, 


'  Your's, &c. 
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To the B AB L E R. 
E EIN G a variety of letters in your enter- 
| taining paper, from huſbands and wives, I 
have taken the liberty of adding to the number 
of your matrimonial. correſpondents, and doubt 
not but if you favour my complaint with a 
place, but what it will be attended with very 
es,. 
Vou muſt know, Sir, I am married to one of 
the moſt agreeable women in England, have an 
unabating paſſion for my wife, and every reaſon 
to imagine her ſentiments are equally tender for 
me: there is nothing of conſequence but what 
we continually ſtudy to oblige each other in; 
yet at the ſame time there are a thouſand little 
trifles in which we are always ſure to diſagree, 
and which are not only an endleſs ſource of diſ- 
quiet to ourſelves, but of uneaſineſs to our 
whole family. $7046 $7 
L.aſt night, for inſtance, Sir, after ſupper I 
acquainted Nancy that a Vintner, who owed me 
a hundred pounds for ſome Liſbons, (for you 
muſt know I am a wine-merchant, Mr. Babler, ) 
had failed, and that there was but little proba- 
| bility of expecting two and ſix-pence from the 
ſale of all his effects. I furthermore informed 
her, that I was much to blame in the affair, and 
that I had truſted this man contrary to the ad- 
| VICE 
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vice of an intimate friend, who was perfectly 
converſant with his circumſtances. My wife,, 
inſtead of reprehending me for indiſcretion, as 
the generality of her ſex would have done in the 
fame caſe, made uſe of every argument in her 
power to diſſipate my chagrin; told me, the moſt 
careful were unable now and then to avoid an 
error, and bid me conſole myſelf under my loſs, 
by thanking providence that I had not been a 
ſufferer in double the ſum. I was greatly charm- 
ed with this diſpoſition in Mrs. Mountain, Sir, 
and expreſſed my ſenfibility of it in a manner 
with which ſhe ſeemed infinitely pleaſed. Well, 
after all this, would you imagine, Mr. Babler, 
that a moſt trivial circumſtance ſhould make us 
part beds for that night. My favourite liquor is 
a glaſs of punch, and it happens to be my wife's 
too; making a little as we were alone, I un- 
Juckily ſqueezed the pulp of the lemon into the 
bowl, upon which ſhe immediately exclaimed 
with ſome warmth, Lord, my dear, you 
have ſpoiled the punch,“ “ No, my love (re- 
plied I) the pulp gives it a fine flavour, and be- 
ſides you know I am very fond of it,” —“ Ay, 
but (ſays ſhe) you are ſenſible I can't abide it; 
Then, my dear, returned J, it is an eaſy 
matter to avoid putting any in your glaſs.” — 
« Lord, Mr. Mountain, I have ſpoke to you a 
thouſand- times about this 1 circumſtance ; I 
believe in my conſcience-you do it on purpoſe to 
give me diſguſt.” © 23, 
"Here, Mr. Babler, we began a conteſt ; ſe- 
verity produced ſeverity, till at laſt I ordered a 
bed to be made for myſelf, and poor Nancy re- 
tired to her own, with her eyes ſwimming in 
tears, e N 
5 For 
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For the whole night neither of us (for I judge 
of her by myſelf) had a ſingle wink of ſleep; 
we tumbled and toſſed, canvaſſed the matter 
fifty ways in our minds, and at laſt concluded, 


like Lockit and Peachum in the Beggar's Ope- 


ra, that we were both in the wrong. Vet not- 
withſtanding all this, when we met at breakfaſt 


but an hour ago, neither of us would conde- 
ſcend to ſpeak firſt ; we affected a reſentment of 


countenance, that was utterly foreign to our 
hearts, and endeavoured. to keep up the appear- 


ance of an unremitting anger, when we both of 


us longed to be reconciled, and had the moſt 


FG paſſionate inclination. to be pleaſed. Breakfaſt 


was over before we exchanged a ſyllable, when 


the ſervant had left the room, I prepared to go 


out, and had juſt got to the parlour door, when 


poor Nancy, unable to hold it out any longer, 
__ cried in a tone of irreſiſtible ſoftnefs, And 


will you go without ſpeaking a word:“ here our 
whole ridiculous quarrel was at an end: [ 


turned to her with all the fondneſs I could poſ- 


bly aſſume, and held her in my arms for ſome 


moments, while ſhe returning the fervor of the 


embrace, burſt into a flood of tears. 

It is inconceivable to think, Mr. Babler, how 
contemptible theſe little differences have made 
us in the eyes of our own ſervants. Whenever 


they ſee us cool towards one another, they tit- 


ter and laugh, and ſay the poor things will ſoon 
kiſs and make it up again. It was na later ago 
than laſt week, that I overheard my raſcal of a 


_ coachman tell one of his fellow ſervants, that 
his maſter and miſtreſs were nothing better than 


an overgrown boy and girl, and that he fancied 


a little of his horfewhip would be of great ſer- 


vice 
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vice to both of them. It is very odd, Mr. Bab- 


ler, that people who really love one another, and 


are not wholly deſtitute of underſtanding, ſhould 
ive way to ſuch reſentment in the mereſt tri- 
fes, who in the moſt important cireumſtances 


of life, are above feeling the ſmalleſt reſentment, 
or entertaining the minuteſt diſeſteem. Many is 


the time, Sir, I have found fault with my wife 
for ſtirring the fire, when her ſpending five hup- 


| dred pound has not given me the leaſt uneaſi- 


neſs; and many a time has ſhe fallen out with 
me, if in cutting up a fowl ] happened to ſplaſh 


ever ſo ſmall a drop of gravy on the table cloth, 


though the has felt no diſcompoſure in life, if I 
ſpoiled a rich filk, or dirtied a fine head-dreſs. 
This morning, however, we have agreed as a 


means of keeping ourſelves from paſſions of this 
nature for the future, to ſend you the foregoing 


account, and if it ſhould turn out any way ſer- 
viceable to others, as I hope it will, I ſhall have 


2 double reaſon to ſign myſelf, 


Your moſt humble vii: 


RozexT MounTain, 


% : we” 
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Pn is a very ſenſible ſaying among the 
| women, when any of their acquaintance 
Happen to be brought to bed of a boy, and this 
is, © that Mrs. ſuch-a-one has got one of the 
right ſort.” In reality there are ſo many dan- 
gers attending the education of a young lady ts 
years of maturity, and there are ſuch a variety 
of circumſtances todeſtroy herreputation, which, 
through the faſhionable depravity of the times, 
are conſidered as ſo many excellencies in the 
| other ſex, that I am no way ſurprized to find 
people particularly rejoiced at having one of 
the right ſort,” as it is emphatically expreſſed ; 
ſince the ſatisfaction of the parent is conſider- 
_ ably leſs expoſed, as well as the happineſs of the 
child ; to ſay nothing of the infinitely greater 
eaſe with which the infant can be brought up. 
When I ſeriouſly conſider the cuſtomary mode 
of educating the fair ſex, inſtead of being ſur- 
prized to find ſo many turn out an affliction to 
their friends, or a diſgrace to ſociety, I am in 
fact aſtoniſhed that we do not find a multitude 
more. Now-a-days, inſtead of being attentive 
to the cultivation of a young lady's mind, our 
regard is entirely engroſſed by the accompliſh- 
ments of her perſon ; and the generality of our 
mothers are totally unconcerned whether or no 
their daughters are acquainted with the moſt. 
neceſſary duties of religion, provided they can 
make a tolerable figure at a party of whiſt, and 
turn out their toes. . 


From 


From the firſt moment little miſs is ſent to 
ſchool, ſhe is provided with a doll, perhaps as 
large again as herſelf; and is inſtructed in the 
neceſſary manner of dreſling it properly, and 
ſending it quietly to bed. Thus in the earlieſt 
ſtage her mind receives a turn for gallantry and 
dreſs, which imperceptibly ſtrengthens with her 
years, and being accuſtomed to nothing but 
compliments on her beauty, ſhe becomes ut- 
terly indifferent to every thing elſe; the little 
reading ſhe is miſtreſs of, is rather a prejudice 
than a benefit, for as it is principally compoſed. 
of novels, it conſtantly warms her imagination 
with ſentiments. of intrigue, and adds to the 
opinion which ſhe entertained of her own perſon 
and underſtanding ; hence ſhe fancies herſelf the 
heroine of every extravagant romance, till at 
laſt, from an admiration of the character, ſhe 
really takes it up, and runs off, if in high life, 
with ſome Amadis of a ſubaltern officer ; and if 
in low, with a ſtrolling player or a barber's boy. 

The ſcandalous neglect of female education, 
may however be put down to the account of 
the other ſex : by. a cuſtom no leſs arbitrary than 
unreaſonable, we cut them off from a liberal in- 
ſtruction; yet at the very time that we lay a ma- 
nacle on their underſtandings, affect to deſpiſe 
them for fools : — As if they were beings totally 
oppoſite by nature to ourſelves, we fancy that 
the ſame enlargement of mind, which is ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for us, is utterly improper for 
them; and ſuppoſe that the better capable they 
are of acting in life, the worſe they muſt behave 

of courſe. Such are the ſentiments entertained 
by the high and mighty lords of the creation, re- 

lative to the education of the ladies. What 
5 b | wonder, 
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wonder, therefore, or what pity is it, that we 
are ſo frequently unhappy in our daughters and 
our wives? Are we not in fact anſwerable for 
every error reſulting from their ignorance, ſince 
that ignorance is principally occatoned by our- 
ſelves ? And ſhould we not confequently, in- 
ſtead of throwing the whole blame at their doors, 
remove it entirely to our own ? | | 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a few me- 
morandums, written by an excellent young lady 
lately deceaſed, who was brought up in a very 
different manner from the generality of her ſex : 
they were communicated to me yeſterday by her 
father, with tears in his eyes, and ſhall ſtand as 
a laſting monument of ſo deſerving a daughter's 
virtue and underſtanding. 

Mem. Being now eighteen years of age, and 
haſting to that period of life, in which 1 am to 
prove my gratitude to the beſt of parents, let 
me always make it a rule to prefer the gratifica- 
tion of their wiſhes to the enjoyment of my 
own. | . | 

Mem. A parent is entitled to the firſt place 
in every child's eſteem, and ſhe that can be de- 
_ ficient in a point of duty here, ought juſtly to be 
ſuſpected of infidelity in the diſcharge N every 

1 

Mem. By all means to be ſtrictly attentive in 
the worſhip of my creator, as I can never ex- 
pect a future bleſſing without ſhewing a becom- 


ing gratitude for a paſt. 
 - Mem. Always to believe a man has the baſeſt 
deſigns, who wants me to conceal his addreſſes 
from my father. A I" 5 
Mem. Never to hear the proteſtations of any 
man who has behaved diſhonourably to ano- 


em. 
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Mem. In all companies to treat thoſe with the 
eateſt ſhare of deference who are moſt unhap- 


py in their perſons or their circumſtances. 
Mem. Whoever calls me goddeſs, angel, or 


any other ridiculous appellation, though never 


ſo faſhionable, —a fool. 

Mem. Miſs Polly Beaufort extremely uneaſy 

at ſeeing Mr. Beverley ſpeaking to me in the 
drawing room laſt e evening; — to avoid 

converſing with that gentleman as much as pol- 

ſible for the future. 

Poor Mrs. Johnſon, the ſhoemaker's widow, 
and three children in the greateſt diſtreſs. Mem. 
To allow them a guinea a week till a happy al- 
teration in their circumſtances, and to fave this 
article out of unneceffary expences in houſe- 
keeping and cloaths. 

Sir J 
whom I fear has ſome ſentiments in my favour, 
I muſt avoid with the niceſt circumſpection: for 


as I cannot return his eſteem, it would be in- 


famous to miſlead him with chimerical notions ; 
and inhuman to treat him with derifion or diſ- 
- relpeRt. 

Mem. To ſend the hackney coachman's wife, 


as much as my papa got the fellow fined in, for 


behaving inſolently laſt Tueſday, when we were 


ſuddently caught 1 in a ſhower, and coming from 


the Park. 
Mem. Mr. Winworth, a moſt deſerving and 


axccompliſhed gentleman ; to think no more of 


Him, (if I can help it) unleſs he ſhould ber men- 
tioned by my papa. 


Nu u R. 


ohn Blandford, a man of much merit 
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XTEX to an u attitude of con- 
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duct there is no light in which the cha- 


racter of a man can poſſibly appear ſo amiable 
as in a hearty concern for his errors, eſpecially 
thoſe which are more the conſequence of human 
infirmity than the effect of a mean premedita- 


tion.— In proportion to the repentance or at. 


tonement, we are apt to raiſe him in our eſteem; 
and it is not the leaſt part of his merit, that li- 
bertines themſelves are loſt in an admiration of 
his behaviour, however flow, througtr a ridicu- 
lous fear of public contempt, they may be to 
imitate an action which they cannot in ſpite of 
faſhiog or education forbear to love. 


My nephew, Harry Rattle, called upon me 


this morning, and after the uſual how do you 


do of the day, pulled out a letter from the iden- 


tical Mr. Bumper, whom in a former paper I 
mentioned as 5 Harry a challenge for 
refuſing to drink a ſtrumpet he had toaſted one 

night after ſupper at his own' houſe. Mr. Bum- 
per is a young man of nine and twenty, who has 


received a liberal education; is in poſſeſſion of 


tu elve hundred pounds a year ; and though he 

has launched pretty free 

exceſſes of the times, has been diſſolute rather 

from faſhion than inclination. —PFor a few weeks 

paſt he has been at a tenant's in Berkſhire, from 

whence, two days ago, he ſent the roving 
| | | etter 
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letter to Harry, with permiſſion to communi- 
cate it through my means to the notice of the 
public. / / gre LD 


. 
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TO HARRY RAT TIE, Eſq; 


JFC. 
JN mz laſt letter ] told you how deeply I was 
1 ſtruck with the perſon. of Sally Poplar, my 
tenant's daughter, and expreſſed an intention of 
ſetting out immediately for London, for fear I 
ſhould fucceed in any deſign prejudicial to her 
innocence and virtue. Vet notwithſtanding I 
was perfectly convinced how neceſſary a ſtep of 
that nature would be, I could not work myſelf 
up to a ſufficient reſolution of quitting the place. 
Il flattered myſelf I ſhould be able to. refit 
every temptation, yet indulge myſelf a few days 
longer under the fame roof with the bewitchin 
ruſtic ; and though I knew it would be impoſ- 
fible to poſſeſs this happineſs without ſaying 
ſome tender things to her; I nevertheleſs thought 
I ſhould avoid carrying matters to any critical 
length, by a criminal importunity.—From my 
example, however, the unthinking part of our 
acquaintance may be inſtructed, that it is inſi- 
nitely wiſer to fly from a temptation, than to 
combat with an opportunity. The moment a 
man is alone with a woman he admires, and 
from whom he has received ſome indications of 
reciprocal eſteem, human nature muſt not be 
human nature, if he does not endeavour to im- 
prove ſo fair an occaſion of gratifying his wiſhes : 
he may fancy he will go to ſuch and ſuch lengths, 
and no further ; but paſſion will hurry him im- 
perceptibly from liberty to liberty, and he will 
. Vol. Jo I | find 
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find it utterly impoſſible to retain the leaſt con- 


fideration for the unhappy girl, when he has 
totally loſt all conſideration for himſelf, * 
Such was my caſe the night before laſt; Sally 


and I lay on the ſame floor, and ſhe had pro- 


miſed to let me chat half an hour with her be. 
fore ſhe went to bed. — This half hour was pro- 
ductive of another and another, till at laſt the 

r girl was worked up to ſuch a pitch of ten- 


derneſs, that'ſhe could refuſe nothing; and then 


it was I found, in ſpite of all my humanity, that 
there was no poſſibility of getting off. —It would 
have been very ſtrange, after preſſing three hours 


by for the laſt favour, which all the time I was in 
| hopes would have been refuſed, if I had with- 


drawn the moment it was granted: the conſe- 
quence therefore was, that after I had been raſ- 
cal enough to deprive her of her reaſon, I was 
villain enough to ſeize the opportunity which 
that ſuſpenſion gave me; TE 

And for a moment's guilt, deſiroyed 

A life of ſpotleſs fame. = 
We had ſcarcely fallen aſleep, (do not laugh, 

Rattle, we ſlept upon my ſoul) but old Mrs. 

Poplar having, as ſhe imagined, forgot to ſee 
that the kitchen fire was out, (a piece of care 
which ſhe never omitted,) came down ſtairs, 
and paſſing by Sally's door, which in the con- 
' fuſion of affairs we had neglected to lock, turn- 
ed the bolt and came in.— I need not attempt 
to paint her aſtoniſhment, —nor, upon being 
waked, our own ſurprize.— Sally ſhrieked, and 
hid beneath the cloathes; Mrs. Poplar wrung 


her hands in a fit of unutterable diſtraction, and 


deſired her huſband to come inſtantly __ 


WC 
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the good man, terrified out of his wits for fear 
his deſk had been broke open, or his houſe ſet 
on flames, made what haſte he could : but ne- 
ver was diſtreſs or conſternation ſo great, as when 
he found out the real ſituation of affairs, and 
beheld the deſtruction of his only child: for a 
moment he was petrified ; till at laſt recovering 
the uſe of his recollection, he caſt a look at me, 
that cut me to the very ſaul, and crying, O Sir! 
burſt into a violent flood of tears.—In my life I 
never was ſo much affected; I felt myſelf truly 
deſpicable, and was at once torn with ſhame 
and remorſe. —T'o a man not utterly deſtitute 
of humanity and reflexion, Harry, no circum- 
ſtances could be ſo mortifying; - inſtead of gra- 
titude for the cordial welcome which J had re- 
ceived in the houſe of my friend, I had violated 
the hoſpitality of his roof, and robbed the dar- 
ling of his age, of what ought to be infinitely. 
dearer than her life. The girl I doated on. to 
death ſeemed abſorbed in diſtraction, and her 
worthy parents were almoſt loſt in deſpair. What 
could I do Harry ? the torture of the damned 
was an Elyſium to what I ſuffered; and with- _ 
out reparation, of what ſervice was it to repent ? 
Thus ſituated, I begged Mr. Poplar and his 
wife to withdraw till I was dreſſed, and then I 
would endeavour to fatisfy them: they did fo, 


and went down to the parlour; I followed them 


in a few minutes, and ſummoning all the forti- 
tude I. could, delivered myſelf to the follow- 
ing purport: ** I will not, my good Mr. and 
* Mrs. Poplar, go about to excule the tranſac- 
tions of to-night, but own myſelf a ve 
* dirty ſcoundrel ; however, as there is no 1 
ſibility of recalling what is paſt, I ſhall rea- 
12 « dily 


* to-morrow morning.“ The tranſport of the 
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<« dily make all the atonement in my power, 
“and if I have your conſent, will marry Sally 


worthy old couple was now as violent as their 
ſorrow had been but a moment before. Mr. 
Poplar looked at me for ſome time with a fixed 
attention, then broke into an exceſſive laugh, 
which poſſibly might have proved fatal had he 
not thrown himſelf into his great chair, and 
found a ſeaſonable relief in a flood of tears. 
Well, Harry, what ſay you to my behaviour? 
I have been married a week, and am convinced 
that virtue is its own reward; for in my days [ 
never taſted felicity till now ; every eye beams 
on me with gratitude and eſteem, and when I 
enter into an examination of my own heart, all 
is approbation and joy. I am ſatisfied of your 
concurrence, my dear Harry, and as for fools 
and raſcals, their opinions is what a man of ſpe- 
culation muſt both deſpiſe and deteſt ; it is not 
for the ſatisfaction of others we are to live, but 
our own; therefore thoſe actions which ſecure 
that ſatisfaction, ſince it muſt always be founded 
on a rectitude of principle, are the beſt teſts, 
bath of the goodneſs of our hearts and the ſound- 
neſs of our underſtandings. be | 


Your's, moſt affectionately, 
- RicyaRD BUMPER. 


NUM] 
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ET was an admirable reply which Socrates 
once made to an impertinent coxcomb, who 
demanded what he would do if there was no 


other world after this, I need not inform the in- 


telligent reader that this celebrated philoſopher 
was as eminent for the rectitude of his life as 
the greatneſs of his underſtanding, and that up- 
on all occaſions he maintained the certainty of a 
future ſtate, where every man was to be reward- 
ed according to his deſerts.— What ſhall I do, 


returned Socrates, if there is not another 


« world after this ?” „Why, at any rate I 
« ſhall be as well off as you are.—But what 
& will you do if there is? EM | 
It is really ſurprizing that the force of this 
excellent anſwer is not always preſent to the 


minds of thoſe people who either take upon 


them abſolutely to deny the exiſtence of another 


world, or act in ſuch a manner as if they Iooked 
upon a belief of it to be utterly ridiculous and 


abſurd. Common policy, one would imagine, 
ſhould incline them to a uniform rectitude of 
life, if they were not actuated by real goodneſs, 
and inſpire, if totally inſenſible of gratitude to 
the great author of their being, ſomething like 
a reaſonable concern for themſelves. | 

When we conſider, though ever ſo ſlightly, 


on the nature of man, and reflect on the im- 


portant ſomething which is continually deciding 
upon every action, in the human boſom, we 
| ES - can 
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can ſearcely think it poſſible that there is one 
man in the whole circuit of creation, who is 
_ dead} to the belief of a future ſtate, or is really 
of opinion that there is no ſuch being as a God, 
His own heart muſt be an evidence againſt him, 
and he muſt feel the certainty of another exiſt- 
ence, though he may be apt to cry out with 
Caro, © when or where ?” 


But however if there is even a poſſi bility to 


ſuppoſe ſuch a claſs of creatures as Atheiſts in 


being, yet every day's experience will point out 


millions to our view whoſe ſituation is infinitely 
more terrible, and who are more entitled to the 
abhorrence of the world, as well as more ex- 
poſed to the vengeance of their God. A dif. 
ordered mind or a weak underſtanding may be 
advanced as ſome little mitigation of the wretch's 
infidelity who denies the exiſtence of his Cre- 


ator; but what excuſe can he have, who ac- 


knowledges the power, the wiſdom, and the 
goodneſs of the Deity, yet lives as if he believed 
there was no Deity at all? What plea can be 
urged for thoſe, who, while they confeſs them- 


. ſelves indebted for every bleſſing to the un- 


bounded beneficence of the Supreme Being, act 


in one conſtant round of diſobedience to his 


will ; and trample, while they own the neceſ- 


ſity of an implicit obedience to his ordinances, 


in the moſt infamous manner upon the greateſt 
of his laws. 


The Atheiſt, if we ſuppoſe any rational crea- : 


ture can be an Atheiſt, lives conſiſtent with him- 


ſelf; he looks upon this world as the final ſtage 


of his exiſtence, and conſequently has no occa- 
ſion to act like thoſe who are in a poſitive ex- 


pectation of future * and rewards. 
Hence 
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Hence he is juſtified in making the moſt of the 
preſent world, and has a kind of title to follow | 
every 9 that has a tendency to promote his 4 


.: $2, 


intereſt or gratify his inclinations without any 1 
regard to the means. e e {8 
But ſurely the man who kneels down reve- FM 
rently at the throne of the Divine Being, pours "X48 
out his ſoul in thankfulneſs for paſt bleſſings, or i 
in ſolicitations for future benefits, is to the laſt 9 
degree inexcuſable as well as inconſiſtent, when 1 108 
he runs from the immetliate temple and preſence bis | 
of his God, to ſome licentious ſcene of immo- "0 
rality, the participation of ſome criminal en- {2 
joyment, or the proſecution of ſome infamous I |. 
purſuit. Yet alas! what numbers have we, 8 
who after endeavouring to obtain a reconciliati- 175 
on with the Father of Mercies, fly, while the Fit 
awful benediction of the church is quite freſh Kao 
and warm upon their heads, and plunge into all 10 66 
the vices which but the very moment before Wl 
they were ſupplicating the goodneſs of Omnipo- 7 


tence to obliterate and forgive. : | 
It is to me aſtoniſhing what men who believe 
the certainty of a divine Being, can think of 
themſelves, or what idea they can entertain of 
their God. One moment they are all devotion 
and penitence; the next we find them ſteeped 
in the moſt glaring contradictions and crimes : 
one moment they are imploring the King of 
heaven and earth with a rapture of gratitude and 
reverence ; yet the very next, as if all their ſup- 
- plications were ſo many abſolute deſigns of turn- 
ing him into ridicule or contempt, they circulate 
an audacious laugh at his inſtitutions, and make 
a daring mockery of his laws. Nay more, they 
I 4 „ ly 
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frequently go into his very temple, as if they 


wanted to aggravate the unparalleled impiety of 


their conduct, and there, in the very place im- 
mediately dedicated to his ſervice, they proſe. 


cute the moſt ſhameleſs violation of his com- 
mands. There they very frequently go under 


the facred maſk of religion and virtue, to ſeduce - 


unſuſpecting innocence to ſhame ; to lodge ſcor- 
pions in the breaſt of ſome unhappy father, and 
drench a mother's pillow. in miſery and tears. 

Let me calmly aſk the believers of a future 


Rate, if abſolute Atheiſm is a crime more un- 
pardonable than this? Of what ſervice is our 
expeQarion of another life, if we only employ 


our knowledge to have that life marked out to 
everlaſting torments and deſpair ? Of what ad- 
vantage is our religion, if we act in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make that religion at once our con- 
demnation and diſgrace? Or of what utility is 
our acknowledgment of a God, if the acknow- 
ledgment of ſuch a Being muſt harrow up the ſou], 
and goad it with unutterable ſtings? Atheiſm is 
almoſt a refuge in ſuch a caſe, and it is much 
more conſiſtent to cry out with the moſt aban- 
doned profligate our imagination can form, that 
there is no exiſtence after this, than exclaim in 


the larguage of the divine Socrates, << What 


„ ſhail we do if there is? 
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HERE is a certain mode of behaviour in 
the world which is entirely founded upon 


Se , and proceeds from nothing but a paſſionate 


defire of gratifying our own inclinations ; yet 
which upon all occaſions, lays claim to the title 
of unbounded benevolence and generoſity, and 
puts in for the univerſal admiration in number- 
leſs inſtances, where it ought to meet with no- 


thing but the univerſal contempt.—A letter how 


ever which I have lately received from a lady, 
who ſigns herſelf A miſerable woman of qua- 
« lity,” will elucidate this matter perhaps better 
than the moſt elaborate diſcuſſion which ] could 


poſſibly enter into, and therefore I ſhall make 


no apology for laying it before my readers. 
75 the B A B L E R. 


n . . DEP 
AS you. ſeem ' good-naturedly ready to pay 
greater regard to the circumſtances than 
the compliments of your correſpondents, I ſhall 
begin with as little ceremony as I intend taking 
leave, and neither treſpaſs on your leiſure with 
a fulſome encomium nor an unneceſſary ex- 
cuſe. N RL 3 


- 


private gentleman. in. Oxfordſhire, who had a 


large family to provide for, _=_ a very mode- 

s, and but three 

hundred a year to anſwer all contingencies.— 
CT: Happily 


rate eſtate. There were fix of u 


You muſt know, Sir, Tam the daughter of a 
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Happily indeed, I was the only girl amon; 
them, io that with a little intereſt, as my fa. 
ther was generally beloved, four of my brothers 
were fortunate enough to be preferred in the na- 
vy, the army, and public offices ; the eldeſt and 
myſelf were the only remaining children at 
home, and my poor papa, whoſe favourites we 
particularly ſeemed to be, reſolved to compen- 

fate by an unwearied attention to our education, 


for the apparent narrowneſs of our fortunes, — 


As for me, before I was fifteen, beſides all the 
_ cuſtomary needleworks peculiar to my ſex, I 
ſpoke French and Italian pretty tolerably, danced 
an eaſy minuet enough ; ſung an agreeable little 
ſong, and played a leſſon at fight on my harp- 
fichord : what was however infinitely more eſ- 
ſential, though now ſeldom conſidered as any 

part of a young woman's education, I could 
never ſleep without ſaying my prayers, and at 
church was no way aſhamed of repeating the 
ten commandments or raiſing a pſalm with the 
reſt of the congregation. —My perſon was not 
in the leaſt tortured into any faſhionable form 
by trait lacing ; and as for my face, it was ra- 
ther more wholeſome than lovely, and not fo 


much diſtinguiſhed by any ſurprizing delicacy 


of complexion as by a certain air of compla- 
cency and chearfulneſs, which I flatter myſelf 
beſpoke neither a corrupt heart nor a total want 
of underſtanding. ä 2:6 I 
_ Excuſe me, Mr. Babler, for being thus tedi- 
ouſly and perhaps vainly circumſtantial about 
either my acquired or perſonal qualifications ; 

but as they were the ouly cauſes of my great, 

(J muſt not ſay my good fortune) I 2 
d there 
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there might be ſome neceſſity for more than a 
curſory deſcription of both. 

Between the age of fifteen and twenty, ſuch 
as my little attractions were, they procured 
me no inconſiderable ſhare of admirers, and I 


had more than one opportunity of marrying 


very advantageouſly : no perſon however engag- 
ing my inclination, my father never offered to 
preſs me on the ſubje&, but always tenderly de- 


clared his poor girl ſhould chooſe for herſelf in 


a caſe where ſhe was the moſt principally inte- 


reſted. When I was juſt turned of twenty, an 


occaſion for ſuch a choice occurred; and he rea- 


dily conſented to the ſolicitations of a pry 


gentleman, who had been left an eſtate of eight 
hundred a year, in our .neighbourhood, by the 
will of a relation at that time at out ſix months 
deceaſed. . 25 25 
But alas, Sir, ſee the uncertainty of all hu- 
man expectations; three or four days before the 
intended ſolemnization of our nuptials, a cer- 


tain noble earl, of an immenſe fortune, had his 


carriage accidentally broke down within a few 


2 of my father's Mr. Bilſon my lover, and 
7 


were looking out of the window at that in- 
ſtant, and immediately ran out to offer the civi- 
lities of the houſe to ls lordſhip, who frankly 
accepted the invitation, and ſtaid there the whole 
night. My father made every thing as agreeable 
as could be to his illuſtrious gueſt, and was not 
a little ſurprized the next morning, when the 


nobleman told him I had made an impreſſion on 


his heart, and offered a ſettlement ſo very large, 


that, my poor papa dazzled with that, and the 


_ defire of ſeeing his favourite Nancy a counteſs, 


imme- 


[ 
* 
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immediately forgot all his form r re ſolutions, to 
allow-me a liberty of chooſing for myſelf, and 
declared his lordſhip ſhould be put in poſſeſſion 
of ry hand whenever he thought proper to 
mention a day for that purpoſe. Why need [ 
treſpaſs on your patience, Mr. Babler, to paint 


either my own diſtraction or the frantic beha- 


viour of Mr. Bilſon.— Suffice it, Sir, that in a 


week after, I was dragged half dead to the altar, 


and torn from the only man I ever could love, 
to be wedded to one whom I never can. 
The ſubje& of my complaint, Sir, now comes 


to be mentioned. —I have been married three 


years, and endeavoured to make the moſt of my 


_ wretched circumſtances, by compenſating with 


the ſtricteſt diſcharge of my duty, for an appa- 


rent want of love. This is not ſufficient for 


his lordſhip: mortified that he can engage no 


return of his affection, he 1s perpetually re- 


proaching me with a want of gratitude ; and 
always telling me of his prodigious condeſcen- 
ſion in raiſing me to the rank of a counteſs, from 


the former obſcurity of my ſituation. — Thus, 


Sir, he thinks JI am obliged to him for making 
me miſerable ; and imagines I ought to ſtudy 
nothing but the continual repoſe of his boſom, 
becauſe he has generouſly planted everlaſting 


_ daggers in mine. — There are many women, 


Mr. Babler, alike unhappily circumſtanced ; it 
would therefore be kind, if you deſired our 


difintereſted huſbands to remember for whoſe 


fake they have thus graciouſly honoured us with 
their names; and to conſider, it was not out of 
any regard for the promotion of our wiſhes, but 


through a mean and very often illiberal deſire of 


gratify= 
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gratitying their own. Vour paper is left at our 


houſe once a week, and if you will inſert this, 
my lord will perhaps be convinced he is more 


intitled to my averſion than my eſteem, and be 


fully ſatisfied he has made me 
A MISERABLE WOMAN oF QUALITY. 


Nums. XLVI. Saturday, December 24. 


| HERE are few profeſſions lo critically ſitu- 


ated I believe as that of an author's: the 


generality of the world are always diſpoſed to 


turn his productions into ridicule, and the prin- 
cipal number of the remaining part but too 
much inclined to treat his perſon with contempt: 
the firſt are offended that any body ſhould pre- 


ſume to be wiſer than themſelves, and the latter 


look upon it as ſomething very clever to treat a 
man of ſuperior abilities with diſreſpe&t ; the 
contracted circle in which it is his fortune to be 


eſteemed, is moſt commonly made up of thoſe, 
v ho either are not adequate judges of his me- 


rit, or in no condition to reward it if they are. 
Thus, (as few gentlemen of the quill are ever 
poſſeſſed of any extraordinary fortunes) they are 
in a manner ſet apart to combat with indigence 


and obſcurity, and their genius being naturally 


depreſſed by the melancholy ſtate of their cir- 
cumſtances, they become in a little time inca- 
pable of reflecting any honour on their country, 
or of acquiring any comfortable dependence for 
themſelves: the reader, by peruſing the follow- 


ing 
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ing letter, will eaſily ſee why I have been in. 
duced to take up the pen upon this head, 


Te BAB L E R. 


C | 
AT a little ſnug retirement in Derbyſhire J 
am always favoured with your paper once 

a week, and as I think it no leſs inſtructive than 
entertaining, I heartily wiſh, for the benefit of 
the world, that all our authors were as eaſy in 
their minds, as from the apparent facility of his 
productions, I conclude the agreeable writer of 
the Babler. If I may deliver my ſentiments, I 
am really of opinion, that the decline of lite- 
rature ariſes more from a want of encourage- 
ment than a want of genius in the kingdom ; 
and though I ſhall not preſume to rank myſelf 
among men of real abilities, yet I believe the 
principal part of thoſe who can, have more than 
once. experienced ſome of the. mortifications 
which I am about to relate, and found them 
not a little prejudicial to that force of imagina- 
tion ſo indiſpenſably requiſite for a writer of any 
character. | = 
© You muſt know, Mr. Babler, I was ſent very 
early to the Univerſity, in order to get myſelf 
qualified for a living, which a certain nobleman 
had in his gift, and which he repeatedly aſſured 

my father ſhould be at my ſervice on the death 
of the incumbent, if it was thought worth while 
'on that account to educate me for the church. 
Unfortunately, however, before I was at Ox- 
ford three years, his lordſhip, who had ſat up 
all night, was taken off by an unexpected acci- 


dent ; for mounting a ſtrange hunter the next 
| morning 


* 
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morning at a 8 ſeat, where he was 
then upon a viſit; he purſued the game with 
too incautious a reſolution, and broke his neck 
in taking a five barr'd gate: with him periſhed 
my expectations; and J was taken from the 
College directly. 75 
During my ſtay at the univerſity, I made ſe- 
veral little eſſays in the various walks of litera- 
ture, merely for my amuſement, which were ſo 
favourably received by thoſe exalted geniuſes 
the compilers of magazines, that they generally 
honoured them with the appellation of elegant, 
and requeſted the continuance of my correſpon- 
dence ; this gave me a ſtrong propenſity to writ- 
ing, and as I looked upon an author to be the 
eateſt of all ſublunary charaQers, I was am- 
itious of gaining ſo honourable a title, and 
through this unaccountable infatuation, neglect- 
ed every neceſſary means of promoting my fu- 
ture intereſt and fortune. It is true, my father 
bound me to an eminent attorney; but alas, Sir, 
Homer and Virgil were conſulted infinitely more 
than either Littleton or Coke; and inſtead of 
Replies, Rejoinders, or Demurrers, I was in 
the midſt of term engaged in writing ſome po- 
etical whimfies of my own, or in commentin 
on thoſe of other people. The little all that 
came to me on my Father's deceaſe was ſoon 
expended, and I found myſelf in an inſtant left 
to buſtle through an inhoſpitable world, with- 
out either money, buſineſs, or bread. In this 
dilemma neceſſity obliged me to have recourſe 
to the bookſellers: I was accordingly enliſted 
into the army of literary mercenaries, and, like 
the humbleſt claſs of ſoldiers, obliged for the 
moſt pitiful pittance, to run a frequent riſque of 
| my 
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my reputation, and ſometimes a dangerous ha- 
zard of my life. Fame indeed came in tole- 
rably faſt, but ſtill I ran deeper and deeper into 
debt: I was totally unacquainted with the cuſ- 
toms of the trade, and the bookſellers having 
me in their power, conſcientiouſly treated me as 
they pleaſed. I was confined to my regular 
hours of work as if I was a ſhoemaker or a 
taylor, and very often ordered to do a particular 
quantity in a particular time. Sometimes, Sir, 
I have been obliged to write a philoſophical eſſay 
on contentment, when my heart was burſting 
with anguiſh ; and at others, ordered to produce 
a poem on liberty, while the bailiffs were wait- 
ing at the door; but the ſevereſt mortification 
of all was, the impertinent freedom with which 
I was treated by every ragamuffin of the preſs ; 
the printer would criticiſe on my performances 
to my face; and the very devils themſelves 
would talk to me of miſtakes, and propoſe what 
they were modeſtly pleaſed to conſider as amend- 
ments; nay, ſometimes they have invited me to 
club for a pot of porter, or aſked me to take a 

game at all-fours at the Gooſe and Gridiron, 
| For fourteen: years, Mr. Babler, did F continue 
this comfortable life, when laſt winter but one, 
having written a political treatiſe which occa- 
fioned ſome noiſe, a nobleman of great emi- 
nence kindly enquired for the author, found me 
out, generouſly paid my debts, and aſſigned me 
an apartment in his own houſe : I now thought 
myſelf made for ever; but I had ſcarcely been 
a month in the houſe, when my lord's. admira- 
tion of my abilities began to abate a little; he 
expected as an author that I ſhould ſupport every 

abſurdity he advanced in an argument; and as a 
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man of genius, that I ſhould always be comi- 

cal. With this view he introduced me into all 
companies; but when he ſaw I would neither 
be his paraſite nor his buffoon, his friendſhip 
very viſibly declined : at table I was inſulted 
with the propoſal of a wager wherever I pre- 
ſumed to diſſent in opinion, and then it was in- 
ſtantly recollected with a loud laugh, that authors 
were but ſeldom overburthened with money. 
In the largeſt circle of his acquaintance, my 
lord, by an affected compliment of condolence, 
would paint out my former diſtreſs, and then 
inſinuate the merit of his own generoſity in re- 
lieving it: at other times, he uſed me with an 

intolerable inſolence of ſuperiority, and then af- 
feed to be diſpleaſed when he put me \put of 
countenance; in ſhort, I almoſt determined to 
go back to my old profeſſion again, as thinking 
it better to ſuffer a ſecret affront, than to be 
thus publickly contemptible ; I was ſoon ſettled 
in my reſolution, for the dining-room jeſts on 
my profeſſion and circumſtances began to be 
bandied about in the kitchen ; and the Butler, 
under a pretended air of ſimplicity and ignorance, 
came one day up to my apartment, and begged 
me to raiſe the devil, that he might enquire af- 
ter one or two of his ſilver ſpoons. Providence 
however took pity on me at laſt ; a worthy gen- 
tleman, whoſe memory I ſhall ever revere, that 
had ſeen me two or three times at my lord's 
table, thought of me ſo kindly as to ſet me 
down a hundred a year for life in his will, and 
as he was very old and infirm, ſcarcely ſurvived 
his generous donation ten days. I heard of it 
but the very morning I took my leave of his 
| lordſhip; and though I dropt a tear to the me- 


— 
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mory of my benefactor, I could not help rejoic. 
ing at ſo fortunate an alteration in my circum. 
ſtances. I have now lived a twelvemonth in 
Derbyſhire, quite happy in myſelf and reſpected 
by every body, and have ſent you this letter to 


Point out the real cauſe of that decline in litera. 


ture, which has of late years been fo univerſally 
complained of in this kingdom. My ſtory re- 
quires no animadverſion ; as every man of ſenſe 
muſt exclaim with the poet, 


As, what chance have authors to be read, 
 Whuſe daily writings earn tir daily bread. 

I am, Mr. Babler, 
 Your's, &, 


— r 
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e BABLE R. 
IX, 
© pher, that Happineſs was infinitely ſweeter 
in the Expectation than in the Poſſeſſion, ſince 


the generality of mankind are rather apt to over- 
value what they have not, and to ſet too ſmall 


an eſtimation upon what they actually have. I 


remember, Sir, about thirty years ago, when 
my circumſtances were a little contracted, I fan- 


cied no man could be miſerable who was maſter _ 
of a great eſtate: Tis inconceivable how I uſed | 


to 


Ul 


T was a very wiſe ſaying of an old Philoſo- 
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to lye in bed of a morning building caſtles in 
the air, and chalking out future plans of gene- 
rr and magnificence if my ſtars ſhould ever 
kindly indulge me with this ne plus ultra of hu- 
man felicity I have been a member of Parli- 
ament; have drawn up an impeachment againſt 
Sir Robert; —harangued the Houſe like a Che- 
rubim; received gold boxes from every corpo- 
ration in the kingdom ;—refuſed a Peerage ;— 
and, married a woman, of exquiſite beauty and 
immenſe fortune, in the ſpace of half an hour; 
when, oh dreadful cataſtrophe! all theſe golden 
fantaſies have been in an inſtant ſwept from my 
imagination, by the milk-woman's yell at the 
door, the falling of the tongs, or the accidental 
jump of our old black cat. 8 
Yet, Sir, though my finances were moderate 
enough at the time I am ſpeaking of, ſtill I found 
more ſatisfaction in indulging thoſe _— 
objects of felicity than ever I experienced ſince 
came, by the death of a very diſtant relation, to 
the poſſeſſion of two thouſand pounds a year. 
I flatter myſelf I am no more of the miſer than 
the generality of my neighbours; and, if I 
know my own heart, it is as likely to feel for 
the diſtreſſes of the unfortunate, and as willing 
to relieve them, as ſome whom I know to pique 
themſelves mightily on the humanity of their 
tempers. But this is not the point—My for- 
tune has, I may almoſt fay, unhinged the ſyſtem 
upen which I formerly built my happineſs, and 
the actual poſſeſſion cuts off every pleaſure 
which originally reſulted from a chimerical ex- 
pectation. | | | 
This you will probably look upon as a very 


extraordinary circumſtance, but it 1s _— 
| leſs 
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leſs literally true; inſtead of being able to reap 
any great pleaſure from an eſtate, I find it pro- 
ductive of nothing but uneaſineſs and anxiety; 
my wants are very limited and ſoon gratified; 
and the very ſuperflux of fortune, which to any 
other man might poſſibly be a matter of the 
higheſt ſatisfaction, is to me a conſtant ſource of 
vexation and regret, In the firſt place, I have 
no child to enjoy my poſſeſſions after I am gone, 
and I am nothing more than amaſſing for people, 
who envy me when living, and will in all like- 
lihood deſpiſe me when dead: The very man 
to whom I leave my eſtate, will perhaps be the 
firſt to d—n the old curmudgeon for not tipping 
.off half a dozen years ſooner, and thoſe for 
whom I am continually doing a great deal, the 
readieſt to execrate my memory becauſe I have 

not done a great deal more. = 
But though a ſenſibility of this nature might 
in ſome meaſure render me regardleſs to the care 
of my affairs, I look upon it as an indiſpenſible 
part of my duty to prevent as much as poſlible 
the leaſt diſadvantage from my negligence and 
Inattention ; and am leſs fearful of the probable 
contempt I may meet from my relations, than 
the certain ridicule I muſt ſuffer from my tenants 
and dependants, was I to wink at a continual 
plunder of my property, and to permit them 
indiſcriminately to grow opulent at my expence. 
Thus any way, Sir, whether I exert a com- 
mendable prudence, or throw it entirely aſide, 
this unfortunate eſtate © clings like a deteſted fin 
to my remembrance,” and poiſons every com- 
fort which I once was weak enough to imagine 
it would have produced. If it rains for any 
time, I am fearful my corn will be waſhed away ; 
_— | 1 
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if the weather is uncommonly fine, I am ap- 
I prehenſive of its being parched up; if it freezes 
4 with ſeverity, alas, for my poor flower-garden ; 
if the wind happens to be high, my apple-trees 
: are deſtroyed ; and if it ſnows, I am in an abſo- 
| Jute ague about my little lambs, and eternall 

f | | | 

ſcolding John and Thomas for not taking ſuf- 


ficient care to preſerve them from the inclemen- 

cy of the weather; thus again, in whatever man- 

ner the wiſdom of the Deity thinks proper to 

| direct the ſeaſons, I am ſure to ſhew an impious 

g diſſatisfaction at his decrees, and, to the 

emphatical words of Mr. Pope, with a little al- 
Fee, | + 


© Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejuadge his laws, and am the God of God. 


_ From my ſituation, Mr. Babler, let thoſe in 
the lower claſſes of life, who murmur at the 
diſpenſations of Providence, .and think it un- 
commonly hard to toil for a precarious ſubſiſt- 
ence while their neighbours are rolling it away 
in coaches and fix, learn to conſider that it is 
not the dignity of rank, or the affluence of for- 
tune, which is the ſource of real felicity, but a 
man's own mind; let them learn to conſider 
that this very rank and this very opulence for 
which they continually languiſh, are very often 
the cauſes of the moſt ſevere affliction ; and that 
the ſwelling dome of courtly magnificence un- 
dergoes many a ſtorm, which the humility of 
the villager's ſituation keeps from breaking on 
Bis little ſhed, s 


I am your's, &c. 
INFELIX. 


Nums. 
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E a natured ith with which I 
ſee you inſert a variety of letters upon do- 
meſtic occurrences, has induced me to trouble 


you with a complaint againſt my huſband, in 


hopes that his error may be avoided by others 
at leaſt, though it ſhould fail of the intended re- 
formation in himſelf. 

You muſt know, Sir, my good man is a ſhop- 
keeper near Cripplegate, and as honeſt a pains- 
taking young fellow as any of his buſineſs ; but 
his notions are rather too elevated for his cir- 
cumitances ; ſo that neither the ſtricteſt induſtry 


nor the moſt rigid integrity, are likely to carry 


him proſperouſly through life, unleſs I can pre- 
vail upon him to change the preſent frame of 
his inclination. As the principal part of his 
acquaintance are 'tradeſmen of eminence, and 
have their ſnug little _ houſes to retire to 
of a Sunday, my huſband determined to make 
as genteel a Rani as the beſt of them, and ac- 
cordingly took a handſome box enough laſt ſum- 
mer near Stratford. It was in vain that I re- 
preſented the inconveniencies which it would in- 
evitably produce, or mentioned a word about 
the prodigious expence. I was told that Mr. 
| Refine, the Goldimith, our next door neigh- 
bour, was as little able to afford ſuch a 3 
| ance 
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ſtance as ourſelves; it was obſerved, that Sir 
Richard Steele ſomewhere ſaid, the ſureſt me- 
thod of making a good fortune, was to carry 
the appearance of an eaſy one; and that ſurely. 
it was very hard, if we could not. have a place 
where we might enjoy a little peace and quiet-= 
neſs one day in the week. To crown the whole, 


my huſband, like many other people, when 


they have a favourite point to carry, was tre- 


ſolved to find reaſons enough to ſupport not only | 


the propriety, but the abſolute neceſſity of his 
behaviour, and brought one which was unan- 
ſwerable ; he complained his health was con- 
ſiderably impaired by a conſtant reſidence in 


town, and infiſted that nothing but a change of 


air was able to recover it. This filenced me at 
once; and a houſe of twenty-fix pounds a year, 
with a neat pretty garden behind it, was taken 
immediately, contiguous” to the road ſide, for 
the greater facility of taking the ſtage coach, 
and ſeeing the various rounds of company that 
„ 7 574 - FIT; 
As our houſe. has a very reputable appear- 
ance without, my huſband was reſolved that a 
correſpondence ſfiould be kept up within; and 
therefore furniſhed it very genteelly, laying out 
no leſs than three hundred pounds for this pur- 
poſe. So large a ſum expended as I may ſay 
upon an unneceſſary account, was not a little in- 
convenient to a young couple, ſcarcely four years 
in trade, and whoſe capital at firſt was rather 
moderate: In fact, Sir, we ſoon. felt it, and 
were under the diſagreeable exigence of borrow- 
ing the ſame ſum, at an intereſt of five per cent. 
to keep up our buſineſs with a proper degree of 
conſequence and punctuality. Well, Sir, 2 
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thing being in order at our new habitation, we 


entered upon it, to enjoy a mouthful of freſh 
air and a little repoſe. from the fatigues of the 
week. But fee the uncertainty of all human 


expectations; the fairer the weather, the more 
we were deprived of the air; for being ſituated 


fo immediately on the road, we were choaked 
with a: cloud of duſt if the window was kept 
open but a ſingle moment; and had no other 
proſpect, but what was furniſhed by a lifeleſs 


ſtare through an humble pain of glaſs : if we re- 


- tired backwards, we loſt the variety which com- 
pany afforded, and ſtood a chance of being ſere- 
naded with the muſic of half a hundred hogs, 


which our next door neighbour had conſtantly 


breeding in his yard. - _ * 
Ihis circumſtance was very diſagreeable; but 
ſtill a material conſolation remained, that of en- 


4 


joying our Sundays wholly uninterrupted : but 
here alſo, Mr. Babler, we were quickly unde- 


ceived. The moment we entered, our acquain- 
tance formed parties to dine at our houſe, and 
any three or four who were at a loſs to kill a 
Sunday, agreed, without any heſitation, to go 
and eat a bit of mutton with their friend, Will 
Sheffield, the hardware-man. By this means, 
Sir, inſtead of retiring to tranquillity and repoſe, 
we opened a new ſcene of buſtle and confuſion; 
and kept a houſe for no other purpoſe, but to 
bring on an everlaſting round of drudgery, and 
a very heavy expence. Thoſe who know any 


thing of houſe-keeping, Mr. Babler, are ſen- 


fible how ſmall a way a E28 goes in providing 
a decent entertainment for half a dozen people. 
I therefore leave you to judge, how agreeably 1 


muſt be ſituated, when forced to wear a con- 


ſtant 


„ i my ws A. 
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ſtant appearance of the utmoſt ſatisfaction to the 
very people, whom, in my heart, I could have 
wiſhed-in a horſe-pond, or ſcolded out of the 

Diſappointed in all his expectations, Mr, Bab- 


ler, and the charm of novelty being: alſo worn 
away, My huſband. is heartily ſick of his villa; 


vet is both aſhamed and afraid to throw it off 
1383 he is fearful his friends will circu- 
late the laugh againſt him, and is apprehenſive 
his enemies will make uſe of it to prejudice him 
in his trade: I have told him over and over, it 
zs better for him to be thought a blockhead, than 
to prove himſelf one; and much more to his 
intereſt to bear a caſual reflection on his circum- 


ſtances, than to be a beggar at once: I have 


pointed out a variety of tradeſmen, whoſe ruin 
originally proceeded from the vanity of keeping 
a country houſe, but all to no purpoſe; for 
though he - acknowledges the juſtice of my ob- 


ſervation, he remains incorrigible; and therefore 


I have thought it better to print his name in 
your-paper than ſuffer it to appear in the Lon- 
don AZette. - 5 6 | 

We have now three children, Sir, and this 
curſed country houſe, which we have not ſet a 
foot in but twice during the whole winter, runs 


away with as much as would maintain my whole 


family. Let me only preſent you with a curſory 
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de 2 our —— 
-hopman, and maid in town) viſitors, and un- 
avoidable neglect of buſineſs is 2 confiderable 
and Ir inetirfia tommy „with a 
little management, and the bl of provi- 
dence, would prove a pretty proviſſon for my 
poor children. Pray, Sir, print my letter, that 
London Tradeſmen may firſt get fortunes be- 
fore they entertain a notion of ſpending them; 
-and not for the vanity-of occupying 2 country 
Þ— rut twenty or thirty days 
thoow. away what would purchaſe a handfome 
— for their whole Hes. 


I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
| SARAH SHEFFIELD. 
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T DON'T know a- more Fun error at 
preſent among all ranks of people, than an 


endeavour to diſguiſe their real ſituation in life, 


by an appearance totally inconfiſtent with their 


character and circumſtances. This reflexion T 


am naturally led into by a viſit which J paid the 
other morning to my old friend, Sir Timothy 
Trotter who has been many years in a declining 
way with the gout; but, who, nevertheleſs, Iike 
another lord Chalkftone, 1s all life and ſpirits in 
the lucid intervals, as I may ſay, of his diſtem- 


* When I was ſhewed up ſtairs, it did not a 


little ſurprize me, to ſee two fellows dreſſed like 
grooms, fitting very familiarly by.Sir Timothy's 
elbow-chair, with jockey-whips in their hands, 
talking in a careleſs indolent manner of hot 
maſhes, long ſtirrups, curry-combs and curbs : 
as my old friend had always been remarkable 
for keeping the beſt company, I was the more 
amazed. at ſo odd a couple of viſitors. I re- 
member to have dined with him at the ſquare, 


when there. have been half a. dozen ſtars in the 
room, beſides the two archbiſhops ; and three 


of the foreign ambaſſadors. However, as it was 
no- buſineſs of. mine, I fat down, and in a little 
ame, 6 wy; e aftoniibment, 1 

1 5 2 | _ that 
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that theſe two deſpicable looking things were 
no leſs than two noblemen of very great for- 
tune, the earl of Snaffleworth and my lord 
ä Sale 1 aA 
Struck as I was at that time, I could not help 
reflecting, how unworthy a nobleman of Great 
Britain, a man born to be a legiſlator in the 
moſt generous country of the univerſe, and ho- 
noured with ſo great a degree of palitical ſanQity, 
that his bare affirmation was conſidered as im- 
portant as an oath, ſhould be dreſt in a dirty 
pair of boots, greaſy leather breeches, a ſtriped 
' flannel waiſtcoat, a thread-bare drab-coat, and 
. a little round hat like a waterman's. No won- 
der, thought I, that the French ſhould look 


upon us as a nation of paltry-minded people, 


when we ſtudy to appear contemptible ; and our 
very nobility, who ought to glory in keeping up 


the conſequence of their characters, are amamed 


to look like what they are; and ſneak from the 
dignity. of titles into the high and mighty qua- 
lity of grooms. ü EO AY 

"While I was thus reflecting, the ſervant came 
up, and told Sir Thomas, that Doctor Styptic, 
and Mr. Skirts the taylor, were below fans; 
upon which he was ordered, without much 
compliment I thought to the Doctor, to ſend 
them both up: he did ſo; and a. well-looking 


very handſome ſuit of full trimm'd black, a large 


deep-bottom'd wig, and every neceſſary article 
requiſite for the ſeriouſneſs of the faculty.— 
Ay, thinks I, this gentleman is perfectly in 


character; and is, I dare ſay, a ſenſible perſon, 


by ſo cloſe an adherence to propriety. I had 
ſcarcely made the reflexion, however, when Sir 


Thomas 
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Thomas cried out, ** ſo Skirts, have you brought 
the breeches home?” to which having received 
an anſwer in the affirmative, he returned, 
Well, that's an honeſt fellow—go about your 
« bufineſs.” | ; 

Being ſo much diſappointed. in the taylor, I 
wiſhed for the Doctor's appearance, and won- 
dered what the deuce could detain him ſo long: 
at laſt, the door opened, and a gentleman en- 
tered in a ſuit of ſpotted filk, his hair nicely. 
dreſt and baꝑg'd; and nothing about him but 
what beſpoke the very meridian of Pariſian ele- 
gance.— Thinks I, if this ſhould be the Doctor !- 
— My conjecture was not ill- founded; this was 
the identical ſon of Galen, whom, if I had not 
feen actually writing a recipe, I ſhould have po- 
fitively taken for a French man of fathion, or a 
figure-dancer at the'theatre; © 
When I was juſt going away, Sir Thomas's 
nephew, who has been lately called to the bar, 
came in from Weſtminſter in his gown and tye- 
wig ; well, ſays I to myſelf, thank heaven here 
is one man who is not aſhamed of appearing 
in character. But the young gentleman was: 
not ſeated above three minutes before he pulled? 
off his wig in the preſence of the whole com- 
pany, and ſhewed as ſmart a head of hair in the 
tyburn taſte as could be found within the bills 
of mortality.— I ſtared, and ſaw the uncle was 
not a little diverted with my aſtoniſhment; he 
thought the transformation a very capital cir- 
cumſtance, ' and ſeemed proud of a nephew who. 
could alternately put on the gravity of the coun- 
eil, and the pertneſs of the footman. I was, 
however, diſguſted extremely, and took my 
leave, heartily convinced that nothing but a very 
e 9 great 
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Dean Swift, when any body aſked his opi- 
r « Stay till I fee him in 
<< diſtreſs;” for my own part, though I think 

the reply according to the general ſenſe of the 

world, extremely e yet I can by no 
means imagine, that diſtreſs. is the true touch- 

lone of fortitude : ſo. far on the contrary, it 
has been my poſitive belief for a long time, that 
he who can beſt ſtand the ſhock, as I may ſay, 
of praſperity, gives the belt proof of an even 


Ir a cuſtomary anſwer with the celebrated 


notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by our mo 
elebrated philoſophers on the other fide of the 
queſtion. Adverſity has been juſtly called the 
ſchool of wiſdom by a variety of writers, be- 
cauſe there is nothing which is ſo expeditious in 


When reduced. to a narrowneſs of circumſtan- 


ces, or confined to the anxieties of a fick bed, 

the mind naturally turns her eye on thoſe ob- 
jects which are moſt likely to afford her conſo- 
lation and relief. Religion in a moment tells 
her the uncertainty of all human expectations, 
and bids her depend alone on thoſe bliſsful af- 


ſurances 


and ſhews the firmeſt ſtability of ſoul, 


bringing a man to a knowledge of himſelf. 


4 
y — 7 MR: 
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— of. happineſs in another world, which 
experience has convinced her are ſo extremely 
precarious in this: hence ſhe karns a proper 
mode of thinking, Haan implicit fubmiſton 
to the correcting hand of Providence, and be- 
comes perfectly acquainted with what is due to 
others, from a jul ſenſibility of a is necefs 
r herſe 
roſperity, on the other hand, may be con» 
fidered the ſchool of ſuf. lu ieee u. and * al- 
moſt perpetual parent of pride. Whenever the 
ſun of proſperity ſheds à ray upon mankind, 
they are apt to grow important in their own op- 
ons and to think rather eontemptibly of thoſe 
| very; people who were formerly on the lift of 
8 friendss he poodnely of = De- 
— imagine to conſequence of parti» 
cular merit, * look upon that as the tefult of 
their own im fagacity, whichis: | 
but the unbounded henignity of. their God. For 
theſe reaſons, n J cannot, help knagit+ 
Ing, hut that true fortitude or aquepilnity ia beſt 
ſeen in proſperity... We admire The tranguillicy- 
of a Socrates going to die; but are naviſhod with 
the unſwelling moderation of > Catfar, when 
maſter of an empire, and ſtill retaining al the 
_ complacency. of a private citizen; -- | 
I am, naturally led into theſe reflexiong, by « a 
viſit which, 1. paid the other morning to my u 
friend Ned Blane, to congratulate him on an 
eſtate of three thouſand pounds 2 year,” which. 
lately fell into his poſſeſſion by the wilt of en. 
uncle, who gaod-naturedly left him every thing 
at his death, but who, while living, would not- 
part with a Gxpenny piece to ſave. him from de 
Muction. . for many years has ſtrug- 
K 4 gled! 
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gled with all the difficulties of ia high ſpirit, a 
large family, and a very narrow fortune; ſome- 
times he has been obliged to ſtay at home for 
months, and at others has been months in a 
jail: yet ſtill he kept up his reſolution with all 
the fortitude of a Stoic, Ane behaved with a de- 
gree of decency. and manlineſs which procured 
him the univerſal eſteem, and not ſel om the 
univerſa aſſiſtance of his acquaintance. 
As I had always a regard for Ned, and if I 
may be excuſed the egotiſm, had proved this re- 
gard upon more cccaſions than one, I was ſin- 
cerely rejoiced at his good fortune, and the mo- 
ment I heard of it ſet out to tell him ſo. When 
I came to his houſe, inftead of being inſtanti 
ſhewn up ſtairs by the maid,” as had been the 
cuſtom formerly, a fellow with a bag to his hair, 
ax. der and a laced livery, deſired” me; in 
en Engliſh, to reſt myſelf in the parlour, 
and he 3 my name immediately to 
his maſter: Se into the parlour, fat 
down, and — 1 myſelf above an hour with 
t Eſſays of my worthy and . 
„Dr. Goldſmith, 8 were accidentally 
in the window. entertainment was 
100 3 for me to mil the time long, and 
I perhaps ſhould not have thought about it at 
all, if the clock had not alarmed me with the 
ſtroke of two. Surprized at this unexpected 
delay, I touched the bell, and aſked the ſervant 
if he bad told his maſter of my being delow; 
He replied in the affirmative, and ad ed, that 
he would wait on me immediately. 
In about a quarter of an hour 1 Ws the 


the e 


dining room door opened, and was informed of 


work Blaze s approach, by't a ſlow, heavy, con- 
| ſequential 


». \ 
* 
: 
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ſequential ſtamp on the ſtairs; the ſervant threw r 
open the parlour door for him as he deſcended, 
and my friend entered with all the ity and 
importance of a very great man. "fv fp fancied 
he might think it neceſſary to aſſume this ſeri- 
ouſneſs of appearance, on ſuch an occaſion as 
the recent death of a near relation; I ran to 
him with my uſual freedom, gave him a hearty 
ſhake by the hand, and faid, Dear Ned, I 
« am ſincerely rejoiced at this happy alteration 
ce in your eircumſtances. But I had no longer 
hand Ned Blaze to deal with, my familiarity I 
ſaw was infinitely diſguſting... Mr. Blaze ſtole 
his hand out of mine as ſoon as he could, and 
making me a low bow, replied, Mr. Babter 
I thank you.” We then ſat down, but our 
converſation loſt all that ſpirit and good-humour 
which we 3 thou — it poſſeſſed before 
Mr. Blaze's unlucky acquiſition of fortune; we 
were as ceremonious in an inſtant as if we had 
never ſeen eacli other before, and every obſerva-- 
tion upon the-fineneſs of the weather was intro- 
duced and contluded with a Sir— of perfe& good | 
breeding and' genvility. - Mr. Blaze, however] 
Being reſolved to ſhew all his conſequenree; rang; | 
and enquired after the footmen by name that T 
might judge the number of his domeſties; hs. 
then odere one with a card to my Lord, and 
another with a compliment to his Grace, aſked 
if the goldſmith had ſent home the new ferviee 
of plate, or if the vis a vis was yet finiſhed at 


the coachmakers. This con ion“ with the 


ſervant was ke pt up with as much indolenee and 
tedioumeſs, as if no ſuch perſon as ' myſelf had 
deen in the room; I therefore thought i ſt but juſt 
to o thew a proper degree of reſentment;' by in- 
K 5 mediately 
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2 tolerable paper, as it ſerved to 
rivet. me in 3 belief, that the moſt difficult 
Mock w 2 can paibly Rem, is thet 
of proſperity. 
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cen among the wonrenz yet. 
4] er lex, there is ſomething i in it — 
e feel a dereſiation. al to 8 
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in my own fa and w 
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perly 1 to may 
am — — in the rity, and have been 
above fave years married to a moſt deſerving 
—_— — 96: as ſhe ſtudies every thing to pro- 
bee ineis, obliges me to ſhew a prate- 
n 10 he ednet of har g; and 
even 


+ 
» 
. : wo 
» F 1 1 


even warms, me with a continual wiſh of antici— 


pating the moſt diſtant of her inclinations- A- 
bout fix months ago I took her younger ſiſter 
home, as I knew it would give her à fatisfac- 

tion; intending to ſupply the loſs. of a father 


lately deceaſed, and to omit no opportunity of 


advancing her fortune,” © 
My attention could not have been placed on a 

more deſerving object: Harriot, Sir, paſſeſſes 

every beauty of perſon, and every virtue of mind 


that can render her either beloved, or reſpected, 


and. js in one word, as accompliſhed à young 
woman: as any in the kir m 
beides are no way inconſiderable; ſhe 


has ten thouſand pounds in the funds; and if. 


ſhe marries to my liking, ſhall not want for a 


nify.. 1 1 71 15 20 I Kite yn 
Among the number of people who viſited at 


our houſe, Mr. Babler, the ſon of a very emi- 
nent citizen frequently obliged us with his com+ 
pany; acircumiſtance that pleaſed me not a little, 

as he was far from a diſagreeable man; his per- 
ſon was retnarkably genteel, and his face poſe. 
ſeſſed of a more than ordinary degree of ſenſi- 

bility ; he cenverſed with. much eaſe, was per- 
ſectly acquainted with men and things; and 
what rendered him a. ftill greater favourite, he 
ung with an infinity of taſte ; and played with 


This gentleman had not long commenced an 
intimaey in my family before he ſhewed a very 


viſible attachment for Harriot, hung upon. every 


thing ſhe ſaid, and approved of every thing ſhe 


kingdom: her circum- 
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ambitious to deſerve her eſteem, than to ſolicit 
it; This L naturally attributed to his modeſty, 
and it rather more confirmed me in the opinion 
which T entertained of his affection: had he 
treated her with the cuſtomary round of com- 


mon place gallantry, I ſhould never have believ- 
_ ed him ſerious; but when I ſaw him aſſume a 


continual appearance of the moſt ſettled venera- 


tion and eſteem; when I ſaw him unremit- 
tingly ſtudious to cateh the ſmalleſt opportunity 
of obliging, I was ſatisfied there was no affecta- 
tion in the caſe, and convinced that every look 
was the ſpontaneous effuſion of his heart: 
The amiable Harriot unacquainted with art, 


ſuſpected none; and being of a temper the moſt 


generous herſelf, naturally entertained a favour- 
able opinion” of every body elſe; Mr. Selby in 


| particular poſſeſſed the higheſt place in her re- 
gard; the winning ſoftneſs of his manners; the 
ancommon' delicacy of his ſentiments #'and his 


profound refpect for her, to ſay nothing of his 
perſonal attractions, all united to make an im- 
preffion on her boſom, and to inſpire her with 
me tendereſt emotioris of a reciprocal love. She 
made her fiſter her confident upon this occaſion 
about à week ago, and Maria very properly told 
the matter immediately to me. Finding Har- 
Not repoſe was ſeriouſly concerned, I deter- 
mined to give Mr. Selby a fair opportunity of 
declaring Himſelf the next evening, that there 
might be no poſſibility of a miſtake in the caſe, 
and that my poor girl might be certain ſhe had a 
heart in exchange for her own. With this view 
I engaged him on a fete a-rete party to Vauxs 
hall, and while he was lamenting that my wife 
and ſiſter was not with us to participate in the 
ie Es amuſe- 
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amuſement, I ſaid gaily,' Egad Tom J have 
& a ftrange notion that Harriot has done your 
„ buſinefs; you are eternally talking of her 
<« -when ſhe's abſent, and as eternally languiſh- 
s ing at her when ſhe's by: How is all this? 
come own, have I been right in my gueſs, 
« and treat me with the confidence of a friend? 
This queſtion quite diſecncerted him; he 
bluſhed, ſtammered, and, with a good deal of 
preſſing, at laſt drawled out, That Miſs Har- 
66 = 'to be fure was a moſt deſerving young 
and that was he imclined to alter his 
« Howes Foo there was not a woman in the 
«.world he would be ſo proud of having for a 
c wife. But tho' he was extremely ſenſible of 
her merit, he had never conſidered her in any 
light but that of a friend, and was to the laſt 
ce degree concerned if any kntle aſſiduities, the 
0 natural reſult of his eſteem, had once been 
« miſi nterpreted, and Jn to a different ac- 
« count.” * 
The whole affair was now out, the man's 
character was immediately before me; and thoꝰ 
J could: have facrificed him on the ſpot for the 
meanneſs and barbarity of his conduct, yet I 
bridle4 my reſentment, and would not indulge 
him with a triumph over Harriot, by letting him 
fee I conſidered his late deelaration as a matter 
of any conſequence; I therefore aſſumed a paiety 
which was quite a ſtranger to my heart, and re- 
plied, *I am-exceflively; glad Tom to hear y 
« talk in this manner: faith I was afraid all 
<< had been-over-with you; and my... friendſhip. . 
« for you was the only reaſon of my enquiry, 
« as I ſhrewdly ſuſpe& the young baggage has 
7 already made a diſpoſal of her inclinations.” 
A ter 


" 
i | X 


> 
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After paſſing a joyleſs evening, we returned 
to town quite ſick of one another's company; 


and pretty confidently determined to have no in- 
tercourſe for the future; when I had ſet Mr. 


Selby down, I went to Maria, and told her how 
things had turned out, and deſired her to break 


them with all the-delicacy ſhe was miſtreſs of to 


her unfortunate ſiſter ; ſhe did ſo; but the ſhock 


is likely to prove fatal. Harriot has ever ſince 


kept her bed, and for the three laſt days has 


Selby and demanded ſatisfaction: but could 1 


been quite delirious: ſhe raves continually on 
the villain who has murdered her peace of mind. 
and my ever- engaging Maria fits rivetted to the 
bed-fide as continually drenched in tears. In 


| fpite of all my endeavours to keep the matter 


private, the tattling of nurſes and ſervants has 


made it but too public, and denied us even the 


happineſs of being ſecretly miſerable. The 
moment I heard it talked of, I called upon Mr. 


expect a man to be brave who was capable of 
acting ſuch a part as his to a woman of honeſty 
and virtue? No, Sir, he called his ſervants 
about me in his own houſe, and after my de- 
parture went and ſwore the peace before a ma- 
giſtrate. This is the only method which I have 
now left to puniſn him, and the only one alſo 


of exhorting parents and guardians to require 


an inſtant explanation from any man who ſeems 
remarkably aſſiduous about a young lady, and 
= declines to make a poſitive declaration of his 

| : ts. S 4 9 5 44 : 
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Im, My. Babler, with much reſpect, 
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wu Bumble Servant, 
—____, Cnarlts ToarincToNn. 
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 CNOQUETRY, or a paſſion for exerciſing 
the moſt unlimited authority of affectation 
or. caprice on a lover, is a foible which renders 
the ladies ſo extremely ridiculous in the opinion 
of the world, that it is aſtoniſhing how ſuch @ 
number of the fair ſex can poſſibly give into it; 
and for the mere ſake of making another un- 
eaſy, become abſolutely contemptible themſelves. 
Abſtracted, however, from the ridicule to which 
ſuch a character is always expoſed, there is a de- 
gree of meanneſs and cruelty in the compoſition. 
of a coquette, which throws the preateſt reflexĩon 
imaginable upon the benevolence of a lady's 
temper ; and does not more depreciate the good- 
neſs of her heart, than leſſen the opinion we 
might entertain of her underſtanding, To de- 
light in rendering a worthy man wretched, for 
the ſake of ſhewing a little power, is ſurely what 
the giddieſt creature in the univerſe muſt con- 
demn upon a mcment's reflexion ; and when 
ſhe moreover conſiders that his wretchedneſs 
muſt always be proportioned to his tenderneſs. 
for her, gratitude, as well as humanity, muſt 
ſhew her behaviour in a very culpable light, and 
tell her, that every pang which ſhe, lodges in 
his beſom, is an abſolute diftonour to her 
The generality of the ladies have a want of 
candor to anſwer for, which is tov often a f 
of the ſevereſt anxiety to others, as well as a ſpring 
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of the greateſt embarraſſment to-themſelves ;— 


Raviſhed with the enchanting breath of admi- 


ration, they lend a greedy ear to the ardent lan- 


guage of proteſting love; though at the ſame 
rime it is a thouſand to one but they look upon 


the lover with-the moſt inſuperable contempt : 
hence, though they never intend to bleſs him 
with a reciprocal return, they never can prevail 


upon themſelves to give him a final diſcharge, 


and the poor man is, in all probability, kept 
dangling for two or three years, till either ava- 
rice or inclination ; a large eſtate, ' or a red coat, 
makes a conqueſt of the heart, and (to uſe 


the emphatic words of the celebrated Doctor 


.. — Amply gives, though treated long amiſs, 
Abe man of merit his revenge in this. 
For the honour of the ladies, however, I ſhall 
introduce a little narrative to-the public obſerva- 
tion, which, I hope, will ſerve as an example 
to my fair readers, and at the ſame time convince 
thoſe infidels who are averſe to believing any 
thing laudable of the ſex, that they are to- the 


5 full as capable of the moſt exalted actions as 


ourſelves, however we may erect the ereſt upon 
the ſuperior dignity of manhood, or ſwell upon 
the acquired advantages of education and know- 
ledge of the world. 5 ä 
About ten years ago a gentleman of confider- 
able family in Ireland, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
by the name of Butler, being over on an ex 
curſion to this metropolis, he accidentally dined 
at a friend's houſe in Pall-mall, where he fell 


* 


eee. ee K. „ö TEE 


paſſronately in love with a young lady, whom P 
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muſt be equally free in concealing under the 
name of Lambton. POLE FT © | 1 ES 
Mr. Butler communicated his ſentiments to 
his friend, who happened to be a relation of 
Miſs Lambton's, and requeſted his good offices 
with- the lady.— The friend, who knew Mr. 
Butler to be a moſt deſerving young fellow, and 
was fenſible that in point of birth and fortune he 
had conſiderable advantages over his fair relation, 
was over-joyed at the propoſal, and, communi- 
| cating it to her father next morning, poor Miſs 
Lambton received poſitive orders to prepare for 
Mr. Butler's viſit that very afternoon. 
Mr. Butler came dreſſed, and a finer figure 
perhaps was not to be found within the Bills 
of Mortality; he wanted but half an inch of 
fix foot, and was made in a manner remarkably 
manly, without running into any thing unweild- 
ily clumfy, or aukwardly robuſt: his face was 
diſtinguiſhed with a ſet of ſtrong marking lines ; 
each feature, to uſe the poet's expreſſion, © was 
expanded with ſoul,”” and breathed the inex- 
preflible ſomewhat which diſcovers. the man of 
faſhion at the firſt glance; add to this, that 
there was ſomething uncommonly intereſting in 
| his very tone of voice, which no leſs engaged 
the general attention, than commanded the uni- 
verſal reſpect: he came in a ſuit of pompadour 
velvet, richly embroidered with filver, and feem- 
_ ed as well calculated, in fact, to fucceed with a 
fine lady, as the moſt celebrated of his country- 
Being left deſignedly alone with. miſs Lamb- 
ton after tea time, he began in a very ſenſible 
and polite manner to make a declaration of his 


ſentiments; but had ſcarcely uttered a — 
0 | © when 
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When the young lady interrupted him, and deg- 
ged his attention for a few words; he neg 2 


lw bow; and ſhe addreſſed him to the follow- 
ing purport: I am but too apprehenſive, Sir, 


« viiit; my father, this morning, made me 


*< acquainted with your partiality in my favour; 
« and, to be candid, from the little I have ſeen 


© was my heart diſengaged, who ſhould ſooner 
command a place in my eſteem : But, Sir, 
it is impoſſible for me ever to return your 

* ſentiments as you could wiſh; my affections 
% have for a confiderable time been engroſſed 
by a gentleman whom I have been many 
years acquainted with; and I ſhould think it 
% an unpardonable injury to his tenderneſs, as 


* well as to your worth, was I to keep this cir». 


„ cumftance a moment from your knowledge, 


« after You have indicated the imalleſt degree 
Mr. Buther's atoniſhment | 


i a particular reſpet 
It is eaſy to gueſa 
during this ſpeech; he bluſhedꝭ exceſfively, play · 
ed with his ruffles, and gave no other 
tion than a Madam or two, | 
the ſtrongeſt emphaſis of ſurprize : Miſs Lamb- 
ton ſeizing the opportunity which his ſilence af · 
forded, thought it beſt to diſe 
tirely, and thug went nenn 
: *« From the opinion which J entertain of your 
« generoſity, Mr. Butler, I flatter myſelf you 
vill not uſe my father's authority, to tear me 
from the only man I ever can be happy with; 
nor make any attempts to gain a hand, which, 
< on account of my prior attachment, can ne- 
“ yer be worthy of yours. Let me conjure 


- 


interrup- 


« you, 


of you, I do not know a man in the world, 


n a. 1 ˙. td. 8. Ml. ca of a i OH © 


pronounced with 
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« you, therefore, dear Sir, to decline your ad- 
« drefſes; and if you can have the additional 
© goodneſs to give fuch a meaſure any motive 
„ but this declaration; through my whole life 
« T ſhall be bound to wiſh you that felicity with 
« fome more deſerving woman, which it is ut- 
1 terly impoſſible you fhould ever enjoy with 
Ka ER | 
I will not treſpaſs upon the reader's patience 
with an account of what further paſſed upon 
this occaſion : ſuffice it, however, that Mr. 
Butler not only diſcontinued his addreſſes from 
that minute, but intereſted himſelf ſo effectually 
in favour of Miſs Lambton, and her lover Mr. 
Seymour, that old Mr. Lambton gave his con- 
ſent to their marriage, and Mr. Butler himſelf 
— godfather to a fine boy about ten months 
In the courſe. of a few years, Mr. Seymour 
by ſome lucky hits, accmmlred a proc jos 
fortune and died, leaving the ſum of thirty — 
fand pounds at the ſole diſpoſal of his lady i the 
reſt he divided among his children. Mrs. Sey 
mour, whole affection for her huſband was un- 
commonly tender, did not long ſurvive ſo great 


a joſs; ſhe fell into a languiſhing diſorder that 


carried her off in about eighteen months, uni- 
verſally regretted by all who had the pleaſure of 

her aintance: a little before her deceaſe, 
however, ſhe made a ſtrict enquiry after Mr. 

Butler, ar whom ſhe had not heard: a ſyllable 

for the ſpace of ſeven years; ſhe at laſt found 
out that he had retired to the ſouth of France 

upon an annuity of a hundred pounds, his fine: 

_ eſtate having been entirely deſtgoyed, chiefly 
through the perfidy of his younger brother, for 


whom 
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whom he had been bound in immenſe ſums, 
and ſeveral ineffectual fchemes to retrieve the 
ſhattered ſituation of his affairs. : | 
The generous heart of Mrs. Seymour over- 
flowed with pity at his diſtreſs; his exalted con- 


duct in relation to her and Mr, Seymour, ruſhed 


at once upon her recollection, and in her will, 


which ſhe ordered to be made without delay, 
ſhe inſerted this particular clauſe with her own: 
hand: I give and bequeath to the Hon. Char- 


4 les Butler, the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, 
on account of his great generoſity in. with- 
0 drawing his addreſſes when I was unmarried; 
and uſing his good offices towards my union 
with my dear Mr. „„ ad 
This legacy was paid immediately after Mrs, 
Seymour's deceaſe, and the ſtory was Taft night 


A 


of 
A 


* 
4 
CC. 


told me by a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 


who received it himſelf from Mr. Butler. 


Nun. LIII. Saturday, February 5. 


To the BABLER. 


AS you have kindly taken the poor Women 
f under your protection, give mg leave to 
complain through your much-admired paper, 
of two young fellows, relations of my own in- 
deed, who conſtantly viſit at our houſe : the 
firſt, Sir, is a templar, lately called'to the bar, 


who thinks the eſſence of every thing, either 
amiable or polite, is entirely contined to his pro- 


feſſion, 


ww, 1h 


e 


feſſion, and is continually teazing us with pleas, 


2 rejoinders, and demurrers: The 
bother is poſſeſſed of an independant fortune, and 
is what the unthinking part of the world calls a 


man cf the town, a perſon of great humour, 


and a keen ſenſible fellow. 


As there are three or four girls of us generally 


together, and both Mr. Brief and Mr. Brazen 
are men of profeſſed gallantry, they are always 
ſure of joining us at the tea-table, to make the 
beſt diſplay of their reſpective abilities: yet, in- 
ſtead of converſing upon thoſe topics, which we 
can chearfully join in, they talk continually on 
thoſe ſubjects which are either totally impoſſible 
or utterly improper for us to underſtand. My 
couſin Brief. retails all the cauſes that are deter- 
mined in Weſtminſter-hall, with the moſt in- 
ſufferable minuteneſs and infipidity ; and, after 


he has taken up our attention for two hours to- 


gether, looks round with an air of ſuch prodi- 
gious importance, that I have been often more 


provcked at this conſequential demand of our 


approbation for fatiguing us with his imperti- 
nence, than even with the impertinence itſelf, 
though nothing can be ſo diſguſting, contempt- 
ible, and abſurd. e 5 

But what, if poſſible, aggravates the error in 


this worthy coufin of mine, is a cuſtom which 
he has of putting .caſes to us, and aſking us the 


meaning of Subpzna, Latitat, Capias, Certi- 
orari, and a thouſand other technical terms in 
the law, which he conſiders as matters of the 
greateſt importance; and then, Sir, when he 
has entirely nonpluſſed us, you would laugh to 
ſee how he plumes himſelf upon the triumph he 
has acquired, and with how ſignificant a wink 


he 
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he looks round on his friend Mr. Brazen, as 
much as to bid him obferve what a deſpicable 


figure he has made of the fooliſh giddy-headed 


girls of the company. 
Mr. Brazen does not m take Mr. Briefs 
method of deſtroying aur patience, or inſulting 


our underſtandings, with what we cannot com- 


prehend ; for, on the contrary, Sir, he 
himſelf upon being a remarkably plain ſpeaker, 
and will not heſitate to pronounce the moſt a 
nt indelicacies in the moſt offenſive works. 

he looks upon it as frankneſs to be groſs, and 
thinks it a Eesti ſign of wit to be unpardon- 
ably rude and unmannerly. He told my ſiſter 
Sally, no later than yeſterday, that the was an 
ignorant little puſs ; and when I took him _ for 
the familiarity, laughed direct _ in my face, and 
ſaid I had a prodigious deal of impudence. 
Then, Sir, he ſwears fo horridly, he terrifies 
us to death; and ſcarcely mentions any thing 
without one of theſe ſhocking execrations. From 
an opinion that indelicacy 1 - F ſign of great ſenſe, 
and a belief that it is very ſpirited to be blaſphe - 
mous, he is continually | rar his parts at 
the expence of common decency, and 3 
making a parade of his courage, by flyi 
the face of his God ! Many is the time, * 
he has ſent me ſinking with ſhame out of the 
room, and.made me ſhudder with the earneſt 
pronunciation of ſome new- invented oath, which 
he has picked up in the licentious cirele of his 


miſerable acquaintance. 


this culpable conduct in my two coufires, be- 
cauſe they are beth very honeſt, well-meaning, 


young fellows, and are far four being deſtitute 


either 


le AS obs ie eff T . act 


I am the more concerned, Mr. Babler, for | 
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either of real benevolence or true generoſity. I _ 
wiſh, therefore, Sir, you would tell them that 
nothing can be a greater inſult to a woman's 
underſtanding, than to converſe with her about 
matters with which it is impoſſible ſhe” ſhould 
be acquainted ; and that nothing can be a groſſer 
affront to the rectitude of her heart, than the 
illiberal practice of thofe indecencies and exe- 
crations which are generally confined to the moſt 
profligate of her fex. + . 
I am far, very far, Mr. Babler, from preach- 
ing up an unneceffary preciſeneſs or ſeverity of 
behaviour; on the contrary, I think freedom, 
while it is confined within the limits of good- 
breeding, one of the moſt amiable eſſentials to 
the pleaſure of every rational company : But, 
Sir, where this freedom infringes ſo far upon 
the bounds of politeneſs, that a woman is either 
treated as an idiot, or ſomething infinitely worſe ; 
that moment I think the man is entitled to the 
heavieſt cenfure, who forgets the dignity of her 
fex, and acts as if ſhe was utterly unworthy 
either of ſenſible converſe, or common civility. 
You men, Mr. Babler, are in general very 
fevere upon the women; you laugh at us for 
talking about our caps, our ribbands, or our 
Hhp-dogs;. I would adviſe your lordly ſex, how- 
ever, 3 at home; oy before they think of 
plucking the mote out of our eyes, to be pre 
certain there are no beams in their own. Ma 
LIT Your's, &c. | 
AMANDA. 


Nuns, 
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Nun. LIV. Saturday, 


— — 7 


»„. 


February 12. 


—_— 


Ms my fair correſpondent Amanda's letter, 
Inſerted in my laſt paper, has given, I am 
told, a general ſatisfaction, it will not, I hope, 
be diſagreeable to my readers, if I reſume the 
ſubject, eſpecially as I want to introduce a little 
journal to their obſervation, which was lately 


preſented to me with the papers of a deceaſed 


man of quality, -who was unhappily a man of 


gallantry alſo; and indulged a licentiouſneſs of 


thinking, in ſome caſes, that reflected no great 
honour either upon his humanity or underſtand- 
ng. edt Dc - | | 
I have frequently remarked what a degree of 
nicety is requiſite in the education of young 
women; and delivered it as my opinion, that 
thoſe parents were very fortunate, who, from 

the ſex of their children, had none of the vari- 
ous conſequences to apprehend, which the leaſt 


indiſcretion in the ladies is conſtantly ſure of 


bringing on a family. I have ſaid that the ſame 
levity of conduct which would ſteep a woman 
in the groſſeſt lees of infamy, is entirely over- 
looked, if not publicly approved, in a man; 
and that the mere circumſtance of ſex gives him 
a kind of privilege to practiſe a number of irre- 

larities, that would: render an uncultivated fe- 
male the ſcandal of ſociety. 2 


But at the ſame time that the depravity of 


cuſtom has given this unhappy ſuperiority to the 
men; at the time that our lordly ſex is inveſted 
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by the world with a preſcriptive title of violat- 
ing the moſt ſacred of the divine ordinances, 
neither reaſon nor religion has given us the leaſt 
exemption from undergoing that dreadful: exa- 
mination in another life, which is ſo fatally dif- 
regarded in this. When we ſee the moſt tri- 
umphant libertine in his moments of illneſs, or 
his hours of reflexion, it is then we find that 
this boaſted right of doing wrong is nothing 
more. than a glittering gewgaw that leads us into 
à certain deſtruction, and ought to be lamented 
as the greateſt of all misfortunes, inſtead of be- 
ing conſidered as a matter of conſolation, . or 
looked upon with an eye of appetite or joy. To 
ſpeak in the language of the poet: 


When we behold him languidly oppreſt 

On death's pale couch all ghaſtly and declin'd; 
Or drag'd before the godhead of his breaft,. 
And damn'd to all the hells within his mind: 


Tis then th' intrinſic nothingneſs of fame, 

In all it's pomp of emptineſs ſhall riſe, * ' 
Teach wiſdom's cheek to redden at a name, 

And virtue's brow to furrow and deſpiſe. 


Highly ſoever as the round of maſculine er- 
'rors may be envied by the ignorant, or coveted 
by the profligate, I aſk the greateſt libertine ex- 
iſting, who is not utterly deſtitute of common 
underſtanding, how he would, upon a cool con- 
ſideration, chooſe to be thought the author of 
the following journal ; though I ſhall give him 
a bit of encouragement into the in, which 
is, that few people in the gay world were ever 
better received than the perſon who wrote it: 


Vol. I. = - The 


W. JOURNAL V- LIBERTINE, 


eſcape my memory, fat down January the 17th, 
1744, to make a journal of all my adventures— 


| T loft upon betting my mother's life againſt his 
bay gelding's, the old harridan having gone off 
laſt week with an aſthma, fy . 
Memorandum to make my different tradeſ- 


their bills, till the foregoing ſum is reimburſed. 
Turned off my houſekeeper Jenkins, for her 
inſolence in reſenting ſome innocent liberties 
which I caſually took with her daughter. 
Sent a letter to my friend Hilman's wife, 
making an appointment—bleſt with an anſwer 
to my wiſh—dreſt for the purpoſe - uneaſy 
Hilman faved my life once in the country, and 
broke his own arm in the attempt—lent me ſe- 


veral conſiderable ſums of money - and ſhewed 


me ſeveral important acts of friendſhip—cruel 
to diſhonour him—the glory of the action ir- 
_ reſiſtible—my ſcruples laid aſide — a chair at the 


Met Mrs. Hilman—happy—hinted it that 
very W | at the coffee-houſe—a challenge 
from the huſband three days after diſarmed in 


— 


Hyde Park —aſked pardon—curſedly down in 


* 


the mouth - 


young girl, about ſixteen, in one of the iſles— 
ordered Will to dog her home - found ſhe was 
a hofier's daughter near the Strand made Will 
watch for an opportunity of ſlipping a note into 

+” * her 
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For fear any thing of conſequence ſhould 


8 Paid a debt of 500 l. to Lord Worthleſs, which 


men abate a regulated proportion from each of 


At the chapel royal Eaſter Sunday ſaw a fine 
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her hand in the Park ſucceeded on Thurſday 
—ſhe- and a relation drink tea with me at a: 
millener's near Covent Garden next Sunday 
evening. 

Monday h night detained Polly 
Homeſpun from her family - prevailed upon her 
to go into a private wry A — Wedneſday Po ly 

advertiſed—hear that her father in a fit of de- 
ſpair makes away with himfelf on Saturday morn- 
in —vexed— —_ 

ay 2 5th—heartily tired of Polly—ordered. 

Will to pay off her lodgings, to give her a 
couple of guineas, and to tell her I had no more 
buſineſs fer her-=ihall ſet out for the N to- 
morrow morning — 

June 3 in the country—horſe-whipped Far- 
mer Harrow for paſſing me without taking off 
his hat th — caught his ſon Dick ſhooting at 
a mark near the road ſide, and took his gun un 
der a pretence that he was going to poach in my 
manor— _ 

10th Ordered Rack my ſteward to throw 
the fellow that keeps the croſs inn into gaol— 
the raſcal having the impudence to think an ac- 
cidental fire which burned down his ſtables, was 
a ſufficient reaſon for me to excuſe him a year's 
rent 

11th— The inn-keeper's wife came with 2 
petition—a likely black wholeſome looking o- 
man, of about eight and twenty—ſpoke kindly 
to her, and offered, upon certain conditions, to 
give her huſband time for paying the money 
refuſed with diſdain—the inſolent huſſey turned 
out of doors, and Rack ordered to proceed againſt 
the fellow catering 
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__ -x2th——The inn-keeper in jail—a letter from 
the man where Polly Homeſpun lodged, telling 
me that ſhe had been melancholy for a few days, 
and the evening before had thrown herſelf into 
Roſomond's pond, where ſhe was drowned—. 
curſt the puppy's impertinence for troubling me 
about the matter, and ſent him half. a guinea 
towards defraying her funeral c b 
For the honour of human nature I ſhall ſtop 
here; the remainder of the journal is nothing 
but a repetition of cruelty and luft ;_ I hope 
among my readers there is no part of the fore- 
ing memorandums which can be applicable 
to themſelves: if a ſimilitude ſhould. be found 
to any of their acquaintance, let not the priyi- 
lege of the ſex a moment extenuate the baſeneſs 
of the man, but let every body exclaim in the 
language of Horace. n 
Flic niger gſt, hunc tu Romane caveto. © 


— 


— — — — 
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THERE ſend you a remark or two upon a 
very celebrated performance, which in its 
— onlen walk of genius, has been mentioned 
2 maſter- piece; and poſſibly produced more imi- 
tators than any other poem in this age and king- 
dom; I need ſcarcely tell you, Mr. Babler, that 
this piece is, Gray s elegy in a country church- 
yard: A piece, Sir, which though I much 
| LE: oo admure, 
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admire, I can by no means 1magine to be ſo ex- 
tremely perfect a work, as it has been generally 
conſidered; and the following are ſome of the 
reaſons why I differ from the public opinion in 

this reſpect: nt. 2.77 510. | 

The very firſt 1 Sir, which begins this 

elegy, is an unſuęceſsful attempt at metaphor, 

palpably repugnant 1 hs rules of pactry and 
univerſal experience. FR 


The Curfeu tolls "We knell of parting day, 


N "Viſbl Uluding to the ringing of a bell at 


the, dea . — author ſhould 
Rave recalls Lathe cn s bell dy ne- 


g lf e is 8 Accus 
Wee, the: paß 774 1 
: 2 falſe wefaphot; Bad hy faid indeed, 
The Curfeu tolls the knell, of nl recs 7 
There oould be no poſh! iſity of objection, but 
| parting” is every whit as incongritons here as 
2 be & „life to 50 0 a- paſſing bell 
or a man, before h bad poſſitively given up 
the gha f ef f eee 
In the courſe of tlie reflective part, we come 
to the following ſtanzas: 
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eln in this neglected FUN is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with cœleſtial fire; 
Hands 7 the reigns of empire might have 
ſway' 
And wak' d to exſtacy, the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their e vr her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne' er unrol, 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their ſoul. 


1 Full 
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| 


Ful ina Hy a gem of ny ene a 
The e por caves of ocean bear, 
Fufbmaty a flowr is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte it; $ ſweetneſs in. the defartair. 
oli" vAldge' Hkimbden, de "with dauntleſs 
brxkaſt, * PEE.” 
The little tyrants of his Fields fn ed, , 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 
e e of his ee 0 blood, 


f 2 77 


TTY 01 2 
pt Jt * | bo ien 11 
1 Fanzas are 
K Ny ot tee ere is. e of 90 
ing nature in the n. Ihe 


| | the very moment that he interided fo 15 | 


in the ſame; company wich pda and Mil- 
the of his 1 his higheſt admiration; and 
Jamentrin the'ſame introdnQory ng that 


© Chill Penury repreſsd ine Noble | 
And froze 4 genial current of — IP 


It is odd that a noble rage ſhould ever be a 
guilty one, and ſomewhat ſurprizing, that a 
perſon of our author's extenſive abilities, could 
find no happier mode of conveying his cenſure 
nnd his applauſe : indeed in the two ſubfequent 
ſtanzas, he has endeavoured to explain himſelf 


a little; but as Lady Townly aptly expreſſes it, 
it is nothing more than fanny an old ruffle to 
make it the worſe for mending. 


The. 
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T b. applauſe of lining FOI to 3 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter OY o'er a ſmiling land, 2 
And their hift'ry in a nation s eyes. 


Their lot forbad ; nor mia alone 
2 +; „ growing virtues ; 3 but their crimes con- 
| Forbad to wade throu 1gh laughter 8 A Aae, | 
| And ſhut the e of merry on mankind— 


: — Mr. Babler, in the dk ine pf the 
laſt ſtanza, Cromwell is allowed his ſhare of 
virtue as well as Hambden or Milton; ind The, 
in the pronoun plural their, are dragged in for 
their ſhare of vices as well as that celebrated 
— * ſo that upon the whole, though we 
— the author's meaning well enough, t poi 
zas are ne . 


; leſs. 2 erg huddle of 
conſiſteney, 2 b 9 


not a little injuridus “ 
 ſpicuity of their elegant 1 po 
nm the epitaph we are told, oof 


* wes” 


Here reſts his head upon Sk of __ 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown, 

Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth 
And melancholy markꝰd him for her own.— 


No for my own part, I can by no means 
ſee any merit in being marked out by melan- 
chol for her own, though the conjunction 
« An d,“ at the beginning of the laſt line ſeems 
to hint pretty ſtrongly, that melancholy is a 
neceſſary concomitant of ſcience. I ſhall be bold 
enough to affirm, that if the word © Bu?” was 
L 4 ſubſti- 
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idea of tenderneſs, than what can poſſibly be 
excited by the prefent word. The Epitaph was 
written on purpoſe to ſpread a tenderneſs through 
the mind of the reader z but the word And. 1 
making it as T ſaid before, a matter of merit to 


intended effe 4 whereas Saad it been thus, 


« But melancholy mark'd him for her own.” 


We ſhould then have lamented that a worthy 
_ lyouthz! enriched with: the gifts of ſcience, had 
the ſmalleſt reaſon for deſpondency, and ſhed a 

| generous dear in an with his misfor- 


tunes. 
- The laſt ſtanza, in my opinion, * ex- 
tremely perplexed; or extremely ne. 


. No father hb hs her to diſcloſe, 
"Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, 


& 


ike in trembling hope repoſe 
of his Father and his Ga 


(There th 2 al 


per to examine either the merits or frail- 


be hoſom of his father - and his God.” This 
18 the firſt time 1 ever heard of a human crea- 
ture making the boſom of his Deity a repoſitory 


the fault ſit] mere inexcuſable, becauſe the vi- 


olence offered to reaſcn ai. d religion, has no 
| | oy 


ſubſtituted for ©© And, ” the reading would be 
much improved,” and occaſion 2 much ſtronger 


de melancholy, the paſſage naturally fails of it's 


+ & Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 


Sd his ſtanza, if it has any meaning at all, 
can mean nothing but this: That it is im- 


* ties of the perſon deceaſed, ſince they are 
4 both alike repoſed in one dread abode, the 


' for his errors; and in the preſent caſe, I think 


* 


"7 * 
— 


way aſſiſted the poetry, this being perhaps as 


lame a paſſage as any in the whole piece. 
From the foregoing curſory hints which T 


have thrown out with no ill-natured deſign, 
Mr. Babler, I hope your readers will ſee, there 


is a poſſibility of diſcovering motes in the ſun, 
and be a little cautious for the future, how they 


mention any thing as the criterion of merit, 


without firſt of all making a candid enquiry to. 
ſee whether it has not ſome imperfections? * 


- Ea 
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MisERY MusSTARD. 


NMB. LVI. Saturday, February 26. 
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KA nephew Harry called on me this morn- 


Which was prodigiouſly commended by ſeveral 


of his acquaintance, particularly by Miſs Cor- 


nelia Marchmont, who deſired him, in very 


ſtrong terms, to give me her compliments for 
the maſterly rules which. T had there laid down 


for the ſervice. of the Ladies. I don't know - 


how it was, but I received a conſiderable ſhare 
of ſatisfaction from this compliment. Miſs 
Marchmont is a young lady of twenty-one, mi- 
ſtreſs of every di accompliſhment, and eve 

ſhining virtue ; and carries in an exyuiſite Foock- 
neſs of countenance, the moſt - expreſſive ind}- 


cations of her fine underſtanding; and her ex- 
cellent heart. My young rogue has, I fancy, 


a month's mind to her's and if I am at all. ao- 
RE | | 5 
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ing, and mentioned one of my papers 


quainted. 
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qus inted with the language of. the , -Corne- 
5 a is no way difpleaſed : at that —— 
. as told me nothing, but I believe 
5 — pagan if it ſhould, Lintend taking 
up my reſidence with them for the remainder of 
my days, and ſhall leave my little all to them 


and their children. 


The reader may poſſihly ſuſpect, that I am 
more than: c monly ſenſible of this young la- 
dy's merit, through a principle of vanity for the 
flattering encomium with which ſhe has favour- 
ed my productions. I ſhall candidly acknow- 
ledge; that it made me ſomewhat vain, but 1 
hope I ſhall be alſo believed, when I ſay, her 
complaiſance no way enhanced my opinion of 
and now I am talking of 
| ; T-canriot help obferving, how univerſally 
| ſubject the human. mind. is to the attacks of 
Sine te dangerous enemy; for my own part, tho 
| low; when. I have written any thing 
— I ' conceive may be uſeful, 45 
any thing which I faney may be praiſe- wor- 
thy, I ſtrut alone in my ſtudy: with a degree 
of conſequence ſearcely eredible; till recollect- 
ing Ro ridiculous a figure I matte in the eye of 
my dyn exumination, I bluſh at my ſelf. ſuffi- 
__ - Ciency; and immediately turn my thoughts up- 
me oh which can be conſidered with a 
wetter mare of credit, both to my modeſty 
y underſtanding. But to return— 
Aa the eburſe of Harry's converſation with 
5 ne; he ald, that Miſs Marchmont had given 
-him a, letter for the uſe of the Babler, which 
_  -ſhe requeſted might be-inſerted in the 
number. This letter, ſays! Harry, the: lately 
rote imanſwer to a 0 epiſtle from 


— 


A 
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2 young fellow who has a. company in the 
ih guards; and who, thinking her to be like the 


generality of the ſex, imagined. a few fine ex- 


preſſions and a red coat were ſufficient to ren- 
= her inſenſible to all the OT; which the 
owed to herſelf and her Es. 


To Colonel - — 


4 8 I R, Z w : 
21 HAVE juſt tha moment 3 2 on 
om you in ſo very extraordinary a ſtyle, 
that ſhould I tb inſtant to anſwer it, 
« the inte grity of my own heart might be cal- 
<« Jed into queſtion, or I might at leaſt be ſup- 
<< poſed inclinable to encourage your withes, by 
c the appearance of a tacit approbation: to 
t prevent the poſſibility of this alternative, 1 
% muſt take the liberty of examining your ſen- 
c timents pretty cloſely ; and I flattes myſelf, 
<< that for your own ſake you will pay ſome 
ce little attention to the following arguments, 


« lightly ſoever as you ans be led to. con- 


t fider them through any ſolicitude for mine. 
'« You ſet out with ſaying, how tender an 


. affeRtion 2 have conceived for me, and 


ir Fre —— 
ſelf made ſo 


4 Far en lo * in dhe ——— — that 


I had not an opportunity. of ſaying twenty 


4“ ſyllables: to be ſure your ſubſequent entreaty 


«is rather er when mV Amazing qua- 
© lificatians | 
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<< lifications come to be conſidered ; for the 
proof you defire me to give of a good diſpo- 
«© fition, is to violate all the dignity and de- 
% corum of my ſex, by entering into a corre- 
e ſponderice with an abſolute ſtranger ; and the 
<< teſtimony you want of my good ſenſe, is to 
keep your delicate declaration of love from 
ce the knowledge of the _— le in the world 
to whom it ought to be firſt of all revealed 
my father and the reſt of my family.” 

In the name of wonder, Sir, who are you, 
that you ſhould preſume to think me ca- 
& pable either of ſuch a meanneſs or ſuch an 
« abſurdity. ' What mighty merit are you poſ- 
4 ſeſſed of, that you ſhould Imagine half a 
dozen lines are powerful enough to | deſtroy 
all the principles which. J have been imbibing 
44 for the courſe of -a whole life; or what extra- 
4 ordinary obligations have you conferred upon 
4 me, that I muſt; in an inſtant, ſacrifice my 
% On peace, and the tranquillity of my fa- 
« mily, fer no other end, but that of gratify- 
ing your inelinations?ꝰ? © 

O but you love me, and therefore gratitude 
«ſhould oblige me to return you a favourable 
ic anſwer: admitting the poſſibility even of ſuch 
a circumſtance; pray, Sir, let me aſk you 
i for whoſe fake do you love me, mine or your 
«© own ? If it be for your own, of courſe I 
am under no manner of obligation: and if it 
0 ſhould turn out, as I am very much inclined 
<< to believe, that you do not love me, can 
« theſe fine ſpeeches of yours, do you imagine, | 
protect you from my honeſt indignation and 
% eontempt? Surely, if your pretenſions were 
< of a nature that merited any body's encou- 

_.« ragement, 
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ement, there could be no occaſion for this 


finiſter method of urging them. But I ſee 


through — ridiculous drift, Sir; you are 
poſitive that your fulſome declaration of a 
paſſion, will charm me into an utter diſregard 
for the ſentiments of honour and filial affec- 
tion; and render my conſummate wiſdom- 


ſhip totally incapable of acting with the leaſt. 


degree of prudence or common underſtand- 


ing.“ : 3 


« O but you mean honourably, and aſpire at 
the happineſs of my hand] a pretty method 
you take indeed of ſoliciting my good opi- 
nion, by ſuppoſing me not only an unduti- 


ful daughter, but an abſolute fool: be aſ- 


ſured, Sir, if J ever alter my condition, a 


father's approbation muſt. firſt of all counte- 


nance my choice; and a perfect acquaintance 
with my lover's temper and principles con- 
firm it. But to put an end at once to your 
ſolicita tons, give me leave to inform youz 
that it is by my father's command I write this 
letter; and that the diſingenuous part you 


have acted on the preſent occaſion, renders it 
utterly impoſſible for you ever to obtain a fa- 
vourable ſentiment either from him or from 


„ Cornelia MARChMONY T.“ 


- * 
* * 


I ſhall make no comment on this letter; but 


recommend the example to the imitation of thoſe - 
among my fair readers, who ſhall ever be in the 


fame circumſtances with the amiable writer, 5 
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— — ——_ 


7 ww AS ſiting at it home the other morning, ru- 
minating on. a fubje& for my next paper, 


2 when the penny-poſt man rapped at the door, 


]. of a [pip 


and gave Thomas the following epiſtle, which I 
-here preſent to the reader without the alteration 


ER. 


SI R, | 

1 AM a conſtant reader of your paper, and am 
very often entertained with the eaſy and fa- 
miliar manner in which, to uſe my lord Bacon” 8 
eitpreſſion, you bring home things to men's 
L bufinefs and boſoms. Some time ago I re- 
member myſeif particularly ſtruck with the 
journal of a libertine, and thought it an excel- 
lent way of laſhing the vices of our men of gal- 

lantry, who claim an_ indiſputable right of de- 
ſtroying the happineſs of every family into which 
they are admitted. The mode of journalizing 
brought to my remembrance a little paper which 
I had written myſelf about even years ago, and 
called the journal of an author.” At that 


3 Þ 4ime, Mr. Babler, ſome youthful indiſcretions 


| ye me of a father's protection, and I was 
reduced to the moſt miſerable of all diftreſſes, 
chat of writing for bread; but whether I had too 
much pride or too little merit, or both, I ſhalt 
not take upon me to ſay ; but my ſituation af- 


5 — thas Fawn dee wpthe bi 
lowing 


to be connected. 
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lowing ſtate of it for a week, and thought of in- 
ſerting it in a magazine with which J happened 
The printer, however, refuſed 
it a place, and my father becoming reconciled 
to me in a little time after, it has ſince lain by, 
and is now at your ſervice for publication. 
Monda morning roſe at ſeven to write an 
eaſtern tale againſt eight+--finiſhed it in time, 
but going down ſtairs, the maid who came up to 
light the fire, thruſt it in the grate, and con- 
ſumed what was to maintain me for the whole 
day- being nettled, I ſpoke in pretty ſevere 
terms about her negligence, when uniuckily, her 
| miſtreſs, who happened to be coming up ſtairs, 
told me, I ſhould wake Mr. Fuſtian, the actor, 
who lived in the two pair of ſtairs room under 
me; and deſired I would think of getting her 
ſome money, for I was no leſs than a fortnight 
in arrear---ſilenced---and fat down to perform 
my taſk a ſecond time, but the printer coming 
for copy, and being chagrined at the diſappoint- 
ment, ſome words enſued between us, and kg 
fwore to look out directly for another hand. 
Three o'clock---tooproud to make an apology 
to Mr. Type---I ſauntered to the Park, and ac- 
cidentally fell into chat with a young fellow on 
one of the. ſeats in the courſe of the converſa- 
tion, I learned that he was a writer too ſo 
aefling his buſineſs in the Park to be much the 
| with my own, I took my leave of him for 
fear of entering into any diſagreeable explana- 
tion in regard to.circumſtances---eight- o clock, 
got ſixpence upon my clean ſhirt at the pawn- 
broker sand dined upon a mutton chop and 
a pint of beer at the Black Lyon in Ruſſel-ſtreet 
An unexpected misfortune upon coming 


to 
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to pay my reckoning, found the fix-pence had 
ſlipped through a hole in my pocket, which I 
had never before diſcovered-in the utmoſt con- 
. fuſion---inſulted before the whole company by 
the waiter, with the aggravating circumſtance of. 
hearing ſeveral infamous jeſts upon my black 
coat---relieved at laſt by the humanity of the 
landlord, who happened to overhear the matter 
_ ===threatened to turn the waiter off for his info- 
lence---and calling me out of the room---ſlipped 
half a guinea in my hand- but when I was'go- 
ing about to thank him, — and pull: 
ing out his handkerchief, complained of very fore 
ba Tueſday paid my Iandlady three ſhillings for 
her fortnight's lodging---redeemed my ſhirt--- 
and bought a pair of breeches for three and fix- 
nce, at a cellar in Monmouth-ftreet---lived 
very comfortably on eighteen-pence this day and 
R t ef ym. 
Thurſcay-- called upon by a printer, who 
wanted me to write ſomething on the plan of 
Cleland's Mulier Voluptatis---afſuring me, it 
would have a prodigious ſale--declined his offer 
-=--talked to about aſſiſting in a commentary on 
the Bible, and offered five ſhillings a week for 
every number of my notes---accepted the pro- 
pofal having no other proſpect of exiſtence--- 
proceeded immediately on the taſk---and finiſhed 
a number, to my unſpeakable diſgrace, in a 
night cellar that very evening. 5 3: 51 
of Friday---Mr. Compoſe came for copy, and 
infiſted upon my taking a pint of purl with him 
at the cat and bagpipes-— advanced me half a 
guinea upon account, and paſſed his word to a 
civil wel Elooking man, one Mr. Heelpiece, with 
2 * whom 


dance u h 
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whom he happened to be in company, for a pair 
of ſhoes---charm'd with his good- nature, I made 
him a preſent of four odes, which he was kind 
enough to praiſe prodigiouſly,. and which I had 
afterwards-the pleaſure of hearing he ſold for 

a couple of guineas to a bookſeller in the Row. 
Saturday invited to dine by my landlord, at 
the Black L. yon -inſiſted upon paying him his 

half guinea---but he had not yet got the better 

of his ſore eyes---Being a taylor as well as a 
publican, he took me up ftairs; and made me a 

preſent of a handſome fuit of cloaths---which he 

had made for me on ' purpoſe---ſaying, with a 
careleſs air, whenever you come to a chariot, 

Mr. Spondee, it will be time enough to think 
of returning the compliment my eyes exceſ- 
ſively ſore at that inſ tant. 

_ - Sunday---quite ſmart - walked in the Park 
and was Fame 5 by ſeveral bookſellers, who 

probably judged of my abilities by my appear- 

on CR 
got money enough to live decently, though with 
an aching heart. The wives of ſome would 
criticiſe on my performances, and one 

natured lady who was ſuſpected of affiſting her 

huſband in a certain review, would inſiſt that I 
ſhould ſubmit my pieces to her correction 

this was ſo extremely irkſome, that I at laſt de- 
termined to try my fortune in a diſtant quarter 
of the world when my father ſent his ſteward 
with the bliſsful tidings of reconciliation to my 

lodgings, fince when I have entirely. dropped 
my -acquaintance with the muſes, and taken 
many an agreeable tour with my landlord of the 

Black Lyon in my own coach, to the different 
villas about this metropalis. I am, Sir, your 


mceſt humble Servant, 
SEBASTIAN SPONDERE. 
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< Nun. LVII. EYY March 12. 
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REATLY. as: the 3 of the pre- 
G. ſent age may be talked of, or highly ſoever 
as we may imagine the people of antient times 

to ſurpaſs us either in morality or underſtand- 
ing; I am nevertheleſs ly. fatisfied that 
there is as much good ſenſe, and as much real 
virtue to be met with in our en days as ever 


I was found in the days of our. forefathers, not- 


- withſtanding. the — cobwebs of anti- 
3 2 . — concealed a number of their 

llies and their — and thrown a friendly 
veil of oblivion over no inconfiderable ſhare of 


FR, their imperfections. 


I be writers of the preſent times are not in- 

deed burthened with the monſtrous affectation 
which was: ſo commonly met with among the 
philoſophers of antiquity, and therefore are pro- 
- bably held in a leſs conſequentiathight, both with 
"regard to their principles and their abilities; 
' this, however, if properly conſidered, is one rea- 
ſon hy they may have a greater ſhare of the lat- 
ter, though it does not in the remoteſt manner 
inſinuate an inference of their being any way 
inferior, in the firſt. Many of the antient Sages 

owed the greateſt part of their reputation to cir- 
cumſtances which would entitle a modern to a 
dark room and a truſs of ſtraw, or excite the 


general contempt at leaſt againſt his folly and 


impertinence: What would we think of a phi- 
der — if inſtead of arguing the 
Vor 


= 
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world by the force of ſound reaſoning out of 
their vices and abſurdities, he ſhould be in con- 
tinual tears about the former, and in a perpetual 
fit of laughing at the laſt? What would we ſay 

to any moraliſt who would ſearch the public 
ſtreets at noon with a candle and lanthorn, and 
9 tell every body he met, that he was endeavour- 
ing to find an honeſt man? Or what would we 
ſay to a Cynic, who by way of exhorting his 
_ . countrymen againſt the allurements of luxury, 

would make uſe of no other perſuaſives than 
bidding a total adieu to every ſocial enjoyment, 
Ihe writers of a later date look with a juſt diſ- 

[Hain upon ſuch;deſpicable inſtances of affeQa- 

tion, and do not addreſs themſclyes to the weak- - 

_ heſs, but to the underſtanding of their country- 

men: it, is not the paſſions. which they want 
to work upon, but the underſtanding which they 
want to conyince; and are infinitely more ſo- 

licitous to eſtabliſh a reſpectable opinion of their 
judgment and their integrity, than ambitious to 
purchaſe an immortality by the practiſe of any 
illuſtrious abſurdity, which however it may daz- 
. zle a moment upon the imagination, the cooler 
reflections of reaſon muſt conſider with the moſt 
inſuperable contempt. Far be it from me to 
pluck the ſmalleſt bay from the brow of antiquity ; 
I fincerely venerate many leſſons inculcated by 
ſeveral of the philoſophers; but at the ſame time 
I cannot be totally inſenſible to the imperfections 
of their times, or palpably blind to the merits of 
our own : for this reaſon I muſt ſtand up for the 
character of modern underſtanding, and declare 
it as my opinion, that I think no two philoſo- 
phers in the whole compaſs of antiquity have 
Ve ls. l ſurpaſſed 
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furpaſſed Bacon and Newton, either in the e- 
tent or importance of their works; and how- 
ever I may incur the cenſure of claſſical readers, 
T will go farther, and venture to aſſert, that 
N Shakeſpear and Milton are poets of as much ex- 
cellence as either Homer or Virgil; and poſſibly 
if the Engliſh language was but half fo univer- 
' fally ſtudied as the Greek or Latin, I ſhould find 
thouſands who would not heſitate to give a more 
exalted forum of reputation to the two illuſtrious 
moderns, than to the two celebrated names of 
antiquity, who have for ſo many ages been con- 
fidered as a ſort of ne Plus ultra to human genus, 
in every rmance of a etical tendency. 
HFaving ſaid thus much in defence ef modern 
underſtanding, 1 ſhall ſay a few. words in fur 
port of modern virtue againſt the heavy accuſa- 
tions of degeneracy, which ſome inconfiderate 
writers are but too apt to lay at our door, and 
— too ready to en, on che credulity of the 
ene . . 
. It muſt te readüy s anted; chat the hiſtory of 
modern times affords S Moient inſtances of vices, 
which reduce human nature to thè baſeſt of all 
levels, and throw the blackeſt ſtigma not only 
upon 'the dignity, but upon the very name of 
man: yet if we take a review of more diſtant 
ages, we ſhall” find equal examples of rapine, 
perjury; and blood: The civilized ſtates of 
Greece produced as: many ſcenes of ambition, 
tyranny; and murder, as can poſſibly be found 
among the moſt barbarous nations; and the vir- 
tuous Romans themſelves, at the very moment 
they were affecting an uncommon ſanctity of 
manners, were robbing all the world to incul- 
cate maxims of juſtice, and cutting whole na- 
tions 
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tions to pieces, to teach them leſſons of bene- 
volence and humanity. Greece had its Philip 
and its Alexander, if France had her Louis the 
| XIVth ; and Rome had her Cæſar, if England 
| had her Cromwell; ſhe alſo has a Caligula and 
a Nero to blacken everlaſtingly upon her annals, 
if ours are ſtigmatized with an arbitrary Charles, 
or a bigotted James: when I mention Louis 
the XIVth, I by no means deſign to compare. 
him with Philip or Alexander in any thing but 
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his ambition and his rapacity ; they are in every ti 
other reſpect ſo infinitely the more exalted mur- 1 
derers, that the ſenſible reader will readily per- i 
ceive in this reſpect, I intended a very limited bj 

poralich...;.om ds Io ho oa ate et $25 

Seeing therefore that the moſt celebrated of 


the antient eras cannot produce greater poets and 
philoſophers than what appears upon the mo- 
dern liſt; I ſhould be glad to aſk what reaſonable 
opinion can be aſſigned for our ſuppoſed depra- 
vity in underſtanding? And I ſhould be alſo 
glad to know how the charge of a depravity in 
manners can be ſupported, when upon a candid 
review of the antient annals, they appear to be 
covered with at leaſt an equal ſhare of abſurdi- 
ties and crimes: that the modern era is bad 
enough, we have too many lamentable teſtimo- 
nies; but there is no neceſſity to aggravate ei- 
ther our weakneſs or our guilt, by making us 
worſe than the former times, which wherever 
we examine, were, in the general, à compound 


of the greateſt villains and the groſſeſt fools. 
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* England, he pa d a viſit to the famous 
* 
quainted with him. and with that happy viola- 
ition of ceremony which is the charaQeriſtic of 
elevated genius, introduced himſelf upon the 


mere account of their reſpective literary reputa- 


Nun B. LIX. Saturday, Marth 19g. 


THEN the celebrated Voltaire was in 


Congreve, though he was utterly unac- 


tions. The Engliſhman was, however, diſcon- 


certed, and inſtead of looking upon the 'frank- 
neſs of Voltaire's behaviour as the greateſt com- 
pliment that could be paid him; he faid, he 


would be glad of being viſited by Mr. Voltaire as 


a private gentleman, but could not think of cul- 


tivating a friendſhip with any body, barely on 


the account of being an author. The French- 
man, diſguſted at this untimely inſtance of affec- 
tation, turned upon his heel, and replied, with 
ſeverity; that had not Mr. Congreve been ſome- 
what more than a private gentleman, he never 
would have ſuffered the trouble of that inter- 
view. 28 


a rational enquirer, 


The Netten ſarvey of mankind will convince 
that the generality of people 


are influenced by as injudicious a principle in 


their actions, as Mr. Congreve in the preſent 


circumſtance. To avoid the imputation of one 


- N . 


er they inſenſibly run into another; and 

let the character be what it will which they are 
fearful of incurring, an exceſſive ſolicitude to avoid 
it, expoſes them frequently to one equally abſurd, 
and excites, while they imagine — — 


2 
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fectly ſecure from ridicule or cenſure, the uni- 
verſal laugh or diſeſteem of their acquaintance. 
Jam naturally led into theſe reflexions by a let- 
ter from a correſpondent, whoſe favours I ſhall 
be always proud of receiving, and whoſe good 
opinion I ſhall always ſtudy to deſerve, while 
my leiſure and my inclination allow me to ſerib- 
ble for the amuſement of the public. | 


Tote B A B L. E R. 


TER: oo OG » CO 
T JOUGH the world ſeldom holds any ſet of 
people in a more ridiculous light than your 
pretty delicate race of beings, who are uncea- 
ſingly employed in the decoration of their per- 
ſons; yet for my own part, I think the eternal 
ſloven to the full as contemptible a character as 
the coxcomb profeſſed ; nay, if poſſible, I con- 
fider him as the worſt of the two, ſince though 
the latter may provoke your mirth, he does not 
turn your ſtomach; and is at moſt but an ob- 
ject «> laughter, without giving any occaſion for 
diſguſt, I lately ſpent a few weeks near White 
haven, in Cumberland, Mr. Babler, where I 
had frequent opportunities of converſing with a 
very worthy Clergyman, who formerly was my 
ſchool-maſter, and who has as good a heart 
and as clear an underſtanding as any man in the 
kingdom. As we kept company on the moſt un- 
referved terms of friendſhip, my powdered head 
of hair and white coat was a continual ſource of 
entertainment to him; and he would often call 
me a young coxcomb, if in walking through a 
wet field or a dirty road, I ſeemed to 2 | 
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ſmalleſt pains about my ſtockings, or expreſſed 
a caſual wiſh that Thad not come abroad with- 
out my boots. A very trifling concern about 
the accumulating ſableneſs of a ſhirt, would pro- 
cure me a lecture of half an hour, and a clean 
handkerchief once a day, was a piece of unpar- 
donable foppery that merited the diſcipline of a 
horſewhip. In ſhort, Sir, being barely decent 
in my externals, was ſure of drawing an impu- 
tation upon the little ſhare of underſtanding 1 
poſſeſs; and in proportion as I was 1 
dreſſed, I was certain of being told 1 bad an 
intolerable degree of vanity. 
The good-humoured liberties thus TYP with 
my appearance, I conſtantly retorted upon m 
reverend friend for running into —_- moſt 
agreeable negligence ima inable. If m W- 
— head * ſmooth i afforded 5 pom: A 
laugh, I was'no leſs merry with his antiquated 
grizzle and long beard ; and for every ſarcaſm 
thrown-out againſt my white cotton ſtockings, 
I never failed to be witty on his: coarſe yarn 
ones, which through an abſolute piece of atfec- 
tation, he continually wore half way about his 
heels. In this manner we uſed to joke when at 
a loſs for converſation ; and it generally proved 
# matter of no little entertainment to the honeſt 
country people, to Hear us Frating one another 
© This petpetta negligence in th 
O tual neg Wende in the appearance 
of my worthy friend, very often led me to reflect 
— motive which could induce fo many 
| of excellent underſtandings to be ſo ex- 
hy rep of their ' perſons; and I ne- 
. ver eoila 


e 5 what it was ſome ſtrange 
kind of 3 „ which in general produced this 


I unac- 


fal plea of all the flovens of my acquaintance: 
looking upon any remarkable attachment to 


dreſs, as a proof of a weak mind, your men of 


ſenſe affect to be entirely above it; and willing 


to enhance their own conſequence, by depending 
ſolely on the force of intellectual merit, they 
run to ſtudied indecencies of appearance; and 
very often carry not only a dirty ſhirt, but an 


unſavory effluvia into the politeſt companies. 
People of ſenſe ſhould, however, conſider, that 


à⁊ cleuanlineſs in dreſs is not a little conducive to 
health; and that it can be no derogation from 


their underſtandings, to make uſe of an occaſional 


baſon of water in the ſcowering of their hands 


and face: all extremes are an imputation upon 
our judgments; and the beſt proof which men 


of abilities can give of their ſuperior wiſdom on 
ordinary occaſions, is to avoid the ſmalleſt ap- 
pearance of fingularity. Wherever we ſee men 


running into ſingularities of any kind, we may 


fafely conclude, that the judgment is not perfedly 


right; but when we ſee theſe ſingularities have 
a tendency only to occaſion univerſal diſguſt, we 


may be ſatisfied, that whoever is guilty of them, _ 
is: poſſeſſed. of an uncommon ſhare of pride at 
the bottom; and thinks that the accompliſh- |. 
ments of his mind ſufficiently: atone for an 


egregious diſregard of. his perſon. 


of his 
abſurdly imagine _ are, entirely formed for 


themſelves. A philoſopher or a poet may chal- 
lenge our admiration on the ſcore of his abilities; 
yet if he ſacrifices all conſideration to a decency: / 


in h 
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unaecountable ſlovenlineſs, notwithſtanding to 
avoid every imputation of vanity, is the unver- 


| ee. owes ſomething to the ſatisfaction | 
friends, notwithſtanding fo many people 


is appearance, it is impoſſible he ſhould ever 
Vol. 1. . de 


* 


— 
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be beloved. Converſe with him we may, but 
we can neither chooſe to ſit near him at table, 
nor pledge him out of the ſame glaſs; and how- 
ever we may deſpiſe a coxcomb for his vanity 
and want of underſtanding, we ſhall be always 
inclined to give him the preference to a notorious 
ſloven, both in every public place, and at every 
ſocial entertainment. I am, Sir, Sc. 
j + 3 4 
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T*HOUGH no man can be a 
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greater ad- 
1 mirer of Engliſh: hoſpitality. than myſelf. 
I have nevertheleſs been frequently effended at 
| ſeeing this hoſpitality carried toa ridiculousexceſs; 
and have always imagined where I ſaw the maſter 
of a houſe running into a large expence merely 
for the entertainment. of two or three intimate 
friends, that he muſt entertain either a very im- 
proper opinion of himſelf, or a ſtrange idea of his 
company. | | TH e + 2 1 "> 
I! I dined yeſterday with my old friend Ned 
Grumble, the council at Gray's-inn, with whom 
I went to ſchool, and who notwithſtanding the 
ſmart air which an occaſional queue wig gives 
him is at leaſt eight and fifty, and ought to know 
a little more of the world than what he mani- 
feſted in his entertainment. There were but 
three of us, Ned, Dr. Syſtem the Naturaliſt, and 
myſelf, yet we had dinner enough from the ta- 
vern to ſerve twenty, and ſuch a profuſion of 
Tuxuries, that the bare eatables muſt at leaſt have 
amounted to tix or ſeven pounds. To be ſure 
Ned is a man of fortune, and can afford to treat 
hir friends very genteelly, but. for my * part 
= 15 . 
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I. never form my notions of gentility hy the 
ſtandard of extravagance. I don't love to ſee 
money unneceſſarily thrown away; and always 
wiſh that people of condition would apply the 
ſuperfluities of their income either to the relief 
of merit in diſtreſs, or to thoſe objects which 
muſt promote the general welfare of their country. 

As the various courſes came in, I obſerved Ned 
was ſecretly pleaſed with the air of ſurprize which 
T naturally put on, and ſeemed to riſe in his 
own opinion in proportion to the elegance of his 
table; with a look of indifference he preſſed the 
doctor and I to eat hearty; and with a very ri- 
diculous kind of an affectation, lamented that 
there was nothing which we could poſſibly like. 
He wiſhed the dinner had been to our taſtes ; 
and with the long liſt of cuſtomary excuſes which 
uſually paſs for good breeding in ſecond-rate 
companies, he promiſed the next time we fa- 
voured him with a viſit, we ſhould be accomo- 
dated in a manner infinitely more to our ſatiſ- 
faction. | 1 | T2 bp 

When I returned home I could not help re- 
flecting on the pernicious prevalence of cuſtoms 
in the generality of our convivial entertainments. - 
The eternal endeavour at parade and magni- 
ficence, I conſidered as the natural reſult of va- 
nity; and faw, that by much the principal part 
of the world was conſiderably more ſtudious to 
arrogate the opinion of their own importance, 
than to promote the ſatisfaction of their friends. 
Every diſh which was added to a table, I found 
was looked upon as an addition to the merit of 
the entertainer; and he that was a clever fel- 
low with a Turbot, was ſtill cleverer if he could 

furniſh a John Dory, or provide any other ar- 
ticle of luxury equally 1 and — 
| >. F 
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+ If, however, we examine this matter pro- 


perly we ſhall always find, that an exceſs of pre- 


paration, inſtead of being a real compliment, is 


nothing better than indirect offence; it is a ta- 


cit inſinuation either that our gueſts are not ge- 


nerally uſed to ſuch delicaeies as we have pro- 


vided for them, or that it is abſolutely neceſſary 


to bribe the depravity of their pallates, when we 


would deſire the favour of their company. The 


great. art of entertaining with elegance is to-en- 


tertain with reaſon. To do this we muſt con- 


ſult the nature of our circumſtances, and the 


„ 


rank of our friends. If the firſt are narrow, we 


expoſe ourſelves to the ſevereſt cenſure as well as 


the keeneſt ridicule, by aping the luxurious 
abundance of a Lord Mayor's table; and let the 
latter be what will, we ſhould endeavour to treat 


them after the cuſtomary manner in which they 
treat themſelves in their own families. For this 


reaſon we ſhould never inſult a poor man with 


all the magnificence of fifty covers, nor invite 


a lord to an humble ſhin of beef. A decent ſup- 
ply of good diſhes ſhould always be in readineſs, 
but nothing ever ſtudied for unneceſſary parade. 
Plenty and not profuſion ſhould be the charac- 
teriſtic of our board; and we ſhould conſtantly 


recollect that thoſe are utterly unworthy the ap- 

pellation of friends, who could wiſh us to ſquan- 
der a parcel of valuable pounds for. the mere ſake 

of making an empty diſplay of our opulence, 


- when the ſum thus extravagantly laid out, might 


be applied to a number of very ſalutary pur- 
r ae | 
There are ſeveral people, however, who are 


hurried away by an unaccountable deſire of ap- 


pearing extremely ſplendid in their entertain 
ments, and making it a ſort of point to keep a 


table 
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table conſiderably above their circumſtances. 1 
remember poor Dick Thornton would fre- 


quently invite people to dinner, and treat with 

hampagne and Burgundy, though he borrowed 
the money which paid the bill of fare, but the. 
evening before, from ſome ot his gueſts, or pi- 


tifully begged a fortnight's credit at the Mitre 


in F ̃ĩ - 5-1 | | 
_ Hoſpitality to be ſure requires every man to 
receive his acquaintance with the utmoſt cordia- 


lity and warmth, but it by no means deſires people 
of ſmall fortune to be conſtantly impoveriſhing 


themſelves for the ſake of keeping an extenſive 


circuit of company; neither does it dictate, that 


thoſe with full purſes ſhould ever run into ex- 


travagance. None, however, miſtake the mat - 
ter more than young fellows who are juſt enter- 


ing into the world, and have no other proſpect 
of ſupporting themſelves, than the ſucceſs of 
their reſpective avocations. Betrayed by too 
great a generoſity of temper, they imagine they 
never can ſhew a ſufficient welcome to their 
friends; and hence they inconſiderately provide 


twenty or thirty diſnes for thoſe very men, whoſe 


general round of living they know to be a plain 
ſimple joint, or a frugal beef ſtake at a Tavern. 
For my own part, whenever it has been my lot 
todine with perſons of this caſt, the uncommon 


excellence of my entertainment has entirely 


ſpoiled my ſtomach; and I have loſt all reliſh 


to eating, merely from recollecting what a con- 


ſiderable ſam a good-natured young fellow muſt 
have idly thrown away, through a deſire of ma- 


nifeſting an extraordinary reſpect for his com- 


pany. | . 
T he publication of this little ſtricture, will, I 
hope, in ſome meaſure remove ſo great an ab- 


M 3 ſurdity. 
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Lardity. People of good ſenſe want little more 
tan a bare mention of their errors, to produce 
an amendment; and by the reformation which 
may hear -oceafioned by the preſent hint, 1 
ſhall immediately judge the underſtanding of my 
_ xcaders, elle . 
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I. Saturday, April 2. 


Nun. L 


** 


N the courſe of my little ſtrictures I have fre- 
1 quently endeavoured to diſcountenance the 
AI candalous propenſity which J have obſerved in 
a number of old fellows, for an obſeenity of 
converſation; a propenſity Which even in the 
thoughtleſs and giddy- headed ſtate of youth is 
extremely culpable, and no leſs diſgraces the 
pPoliteneſs of the gentleman, than leſſens the un- 
derſtanding of the man. In the preſent paper 
I ſhall lay a picture before my readers, which 
though really drawn for a particular perſon, will, 
1 fear, prove much too general a reſemblance; 
but which if it ſhould fortunately prove a means 
of reforming a ſingle individual, will make me 
think my time very well beſtowed, and induee me 
perhaps to take up the ſubject again at another 
ortunity. | | 5 
Luaſt night having received a moſt preſſing in- 
vitation from an old relation of mine, I went and 
ſupped at his houſe. The company conſiſted of 
his lady, his ſon, and his two daughters, a very 
eminent clergyman in the city, and myſelf. My 
friend is one of thoſe people, who having formerly 
cut a very gay figure in the world, is ſtill ambi- 
tious of ſpreading the May- bloom of twenty: 
five upon the winter of threeſcore; and deſirous 
of diſplaying in the fulneſs of his ſpirits, that 
0 | 1 iprightlineſs 
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ſprightlineſs and vivacity which time has relent- 
leſsly taken from his perſon : with this view he 
is everlaſtingly aiming at double entendres, and 

will not even heſitate to crack his indelicate am- 
biguities upon his children. On the contrary, 
he often attacks his daughters with a vein of the 
moſt culpable levity, and tells them, when the 
poor young ladies are ready to ſink with ſname 
and mortification, that they know very well what 
he means, and that: he is perfectly ſenſible they 
are both languiſhing for huſbands. #55 

As my old friend ſuffers me to take more li- 
tberties with him than he can bear from any 
body elſe, I always endeavour to keep him in a 
little order; and this renders my vifits uncom- 
monly welcome to his family. Laſt night I ma- 
— him pretty well, and we had not above 
ten or a dozen indelicacies during ſupper time: 
wut the cloth was no ſooner removed, than he 
-eried, come, Mr. Babler, I'll give you a toaſt; 
this was what the ladies extremely apprehended, 
and they all inſtantly roſe up from table, with 
'an *abruptneſs that would have aſtoniſned a 
ſtranger -prodigiouſly, and darted out of tlie 
room : upon this he burſt into a loud laugh, and 
-ſlapping me on the ſhoulder with an air of ex- 
traordinary ſatisfaction, exclaimed, ** Well, 
» boy, you ſee I am ſtill old Truepenny, ar 

ee though to the full as heavily laden with 

c“ years as yourſelf, have fifty times your ſpirits, 
ec and can ſet the women a going whenever Ithink 
c proper.“ Then turning round to the cler- 

gyman, and pointing to his ſon, he aſked, with 
-an arch fignificance of countenance, ** Do you 
-< think, doctor, that fellow will be a quarter 
the man I am when he comes to my age—hey 
% _—what ſay you petticoats.“ The gentleman 
S ” WW 4 __ replied, 
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replied, he believed not; and my friend ordered 
us to fill a bumper directly, for he ſtill piques 
dimſelf upon being able to drink a couple of 
. bottles of an evening. n 
When our glaſſes were charged, Now, (ſays 
he) I'll give you a tcaſt;” he did fo with a 
witneſs; and totaily forgetting ' the preſence of 
his ſon, the profeſſion of the clergyman, and the 
| ſobriety. of my character, gave what would 
ſcarcely have iſſued from the underbred intox- 
icaticn of an Iriſh chairman in a night cellar, 
Fer my own part, I turned round in diſguſt, the 
clergyman wiped his face, and the ſon ſtooped 
to buckle his ſhoe, in order to avoid the diſa- 
greeable neceſſiy of bluſhing , for: his father, 
whoſe behaviour was no leſs ill timed than it was 
illiberal. I was in hopes the viſible diffatisfac- 
tion which we all manifeſted on this occaſion, 
yduld have kept my antiquated buck in a little 
order for the remainder of the evening: but here, 
Sir, I was miſerably miſtaken ; / every. glaſs 
brought on a new inſtance of obſcenity, and 
produced a freſh queſtion, whether he was not 
the heartieſt cock, of his years, in the univerſe. 
The loweſt amours of his youthful days were 
— riked up with the moſt paltry degree of oſten- 
tation; and he ſeemed to gain a new ſhare of 
life from the mere repetition 'of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which ſhould have made him ſorry that 
he ever lived at all. „„ hb 
- Youth is but a poor excuſe for a man's play- 
ing the fool; but no palliation can poſſibly b2 
offered, where a grey head is ſtriving to re- exiſt 
in the remembrance of former vices, and is am- 
bitious of preſerving the ſame reputation for ex- 
travagancies in the deepening vale of years, 
which rendered him contemptible to the think- 
7 1 4. 2 ing 


ing part of the world when a boy of nineteen. 
If a man is really deſirous of being reſpected in 
the decline of life, he muſt act in ſuch a manner 
as to de/erve the univerſal eſteem of his acquaint- 
ance; inſtead of deviating into ribaldry, he muſt 
make an abſolute diſplay of his good ſenſe, and 


build his applauſe upon the rectitude of his own, 


ſentiments, inſtead of applying to the depravity 


of ours. A debauchee of ſixty is no leſs a ſcan- 


dal to nature, than a diſgrace to morality ; . and 
we cannot help feeling a ſecret kind of horror, 
when. we ſee a father profligately jeſting with his 
children, and taking every opportunity to ſteel 
them againſt the nicer ſenſations of delicacy and 
virtue. The parent who acts in this manner 
has not only his own errors to anſwer for, but 
in a great meaſure the crimes of his poſterity. 
The human mind has a natural promptitude 


to err, and we are all of us but too fond of co- 


pying the examples of thoſe whom we have been 
taught to reverence and love. For the ſake of 


the riſing generation, therefore, let me earneſtly 


exhort the od hcarty cocks. of the preſent age, ta 
pay ſome little regard to this reflexion; ſince the 
reputation and welfare of their families ought. to 
engage a conſiderable ſhare of their attention, 
however indifferent they may be about, their 
own, 1 85 | 5 
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Nun. LXII. Saturday, April 9. 


A T Otwithſtanding a number of writers have 


very judiciouſly employed their pens. i 
expoſing the ridiculous partiality which the ge- 
nerality of parents feel in favour, of their own 
children; yet there is one ſpecies, of this par. 
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tiality which, though the moſt fatal in its effects, 
has however engaged but the ſmalleſt part of 
their notice; for which reaſon I propoſe to make 
It the ſubject of my preſent diſcuſſion, and flat- 
ter myſelf that it will be received on account of 
its importance with a particular ſhare of indul- 
dence by the public. : 2 
The prejudice upon which I intend to animad- - 
vert, is the opinion abſurdly entertained by every 
body, that the beauty of their daughters will be 
always certain of making their fortunes, This 
unhappy prepoſſeſſion is now ſo univerſally adop- 
ted that few parents attend to more than the 
mere ſuperficials of a young lady's education; a 
mother now-a-days, inſtead of inculeating leſ- 
ſons of prudence and morality, is only ſolici- 
tous about the perſonal accompliſhments of her 
riſing angel: inſtead of teaching her to be humble, 
modeſt, and unaffected, fhe lays down no rules 
but thoſe of pride; no precepts but thoſe of aro- 
gance, and no documents but thoſe of affecta- 
tion. Before Miſs is out of her hanging ſleeves, 
mne is accuſtomed to the moſt extravagant praiſes 
of her own beauty, and is inſtructed in a belief, 


that ſo the delicacy of her complexion is attended 


to, there is no neceſſity whatſoever to pay the 
leaſt regard to the cultivation of her mind. 
Hence ſne can argue upon the excellence of Na- 
ples dew, before ſhe knows a * 
ment in the decalogue; and deſcant upon the 
ſmartneſs of a ribband, before ſhe is acquainted 


£ 
— 2 


* The natural conſequence of ſuch an educa- 
tion is, that ſhe becomes intolerably vain, and 

_ infuppottably ignorant. The firſt of theſe ami- 
able qualifications, her vanity, renders her to- 

. tally blind to every merit in the character of 
| . another 


/ 


firſt offers in the kingdom, ſhe is continually af- 
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another perſon; and the latter, renders her as 
totally inſenſible of the groſſeſt abſurdity in her 
own. "Calculated merely for ſhew, her only 
ſtudy ĩs to attract a croud of fools to the ſtandard 
of her beauty; and taught that a woman with 
ſo exquiſite a face, has a juſt pretenſion to the 


piring above the level of her circumſtances. By 
this means ſne moſt commonly withers in con- 
tempt upon thę ſtalk of an antiquated virginity, 
or ſacrifices her reputation to ſome debauchee of 
faſhion,” whom the vainly imagines to draw in 
for a' Huſband. It is below a beauty ever-to think 
of marrying with a man of her own rank : her 
charms are to procure ſomething infinitely ſu- 
perfor; and there is ſcarcely a tradeſman's 
daughter with a paſſable face, in the weekly 
bills, but what now and then thinks of an equi- 
ge with a tolerable degree of confidence; ; _ | 
imagines herſelf pretty certain at leaſt of a 
tleman or a knight, though ſhe ſhould even fal 
of gaining a helpmate with a coronet. RR 
Ihe ſtrangeſt thing, however, in this unac- 
countable notion with which people are deluded 
of a daughter's making a fortune with her f, face, 
is, that every one ſuppoſes the world will look 
through the magnifying glaſs of parental prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, and conceive juſt ſuch an opinion of the 
girl's perſonal attractions, as they are filly enough 
| 5 entertain themſelves, without ever recollec 
that others have no natural intereſt in the 
youths lady, either to be blind to her defects, or 
ſefiſibſe of her perfections; they are aſtoniſfied 
that we ſhould differ from their idea of her merit; 
and abſolutely demand that tribute of admiratioh 
from our juſtice, which is nothing but the ridi- 
culous refult of their own partiality. 94 u 
ay | | | OW 
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How often, I appeal to my readers, have they 
heard a mother extolling the face of ſome: hall 
| begotten thing to the ſkies, as a miracle of ex- 
cellence, and, in the fulneſs of her heart, ex- 
claiming, my beauty, my queen, and my angel, where 
the poor little wretch had actually the features of 
a jacknapes. For my own part, I have ſeen 
ſuch things a thouſand times, and among m 
own relations too. My couſin Suke has a little 
girl of about ten years old, who is blind of an 
eye, and ſeamed with the ſmall-pox, like a Sa- 
voy- cabbage; yet Suke imagines that her daugh- 
ter will, one time or other, make a conqueſt of 
2 nobleman; and has been known to praiſe the 
ineffable ſweetneſs of her Patty's face, though 
the company were at that very moment talking 
about lady Sarah Bunbury, or the ducheſs l 
Hamilton. 

Were parents, however, to act with pru- 
dence, they might eaſily judge from what they 
themſelves think of other people's children, — 
other people are affected at the ſight of theirs, 
This ſingle mode of judging would, in a mo- 
ment, unbind the charm which faſeinates the 
heart of ſo many fathers and mothers, and con- 
vince them that there were a number of requi- 
ſites neceſſary to form a complete woman, be- 
ſides the poſſeſſion of a ſmooth face, and an 
agrecable perſon : they would then ſee, that a 
well-cultivated mind had an infinite ſuperiority 
over the moſt roſy. cheek in the univerſe ; and 
diſcover that ſomething more than a bare know- 
ledge in fixing a head-dreſs, or pinning a hand- 
kerchief, was mddpeniibly Proper for the, miſ- 
treſs of a family. | 

In fact, the men are not ſuch fools a as oy 
may be generally imagined, A young ſeller, 
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if he wants to ks an occaſional connexion 
with a lady, ſcarcely ever looks for more than 
figure or make. By the ſame rule that he buys 
A horſe, | he chooſes his miſtreſs : but the caſe 
is widely different, when he comes to think of: a 


aye: However he 1 mn at priglenc and 


ſuffer in the 9 opinion, 1 the minu- 
— ſoible of hers, than through the greateſt er- 
ror of his oun: for this reaſon, 2 +: wildeſt liber- 
a when he thinks of marrying, generally 
looks out for a woman of virtue and underſtand- 
ing. Experience has taught him how ſmall a 
ſhare the: mere. attractions of a fine face have in 
the formation of real happineſs; and if he even 
chooſes a perſon that wants a fortune, yet his 
choice is moſt commonly a perſon that can fave 
one. Hence matrimony is the only thing in 
which he ſeldom ſuffers himſelf to be duped, 
and he hardly ever dreams of aſking the hand of 
a mere beauty, while there is a poſſibility for 
him to gain a woman of real beauty and, 1 merit 


' 
too. TIT 
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HE gage in your laſt Nas; on the, i. 

: Genius propenſity. which the genera ity 

5 1 le have to ſuppoſe the beauty of their 
ers. will at any time be ſufficient to make 

9 ae ortunes, are ſo vety much in point, that 1 

cannot reſiſt a deſire of troubling you with my lit- 

ts ſtory, n as ĩt N perhaps be a e 
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of preventing ſome other parents from follow- 
ing the unhappy example of my poor father and 
mother, whoſe ill-judged tenderneſs in this' re- 
ſpect was the original ſource of all my: misfor- 
tunes. 
Muy father you t! WY Mr Babler, was 
the youngeſt ſon of a good family, but had; how. 
ever, no other dependance than an employment 
under the government, which brought him in 
about five hundred pounds a year. As he was 
turally of a ED diſpoſition, / he never 
thought 25 mending his circumftances by mar- 
rying A woman with money, though he' had 4 
perſon and an addreſs which rendered it no way 
difficult for him to ſucceed with the ladies. 0 
the contrary, Sir, he followed the implicit direc- 
tion of his inclinations; and bef fore e was five 
and twenty, married my mother, the daug Alt 
af a Glouceſterſhire baronet, whoſe Snle for- 
tune conſiſted of a long line of anceſtors, a high 
notion of gentility, and a very agreeable face. 
With a diſpoſition on both fides to make every 
thing wear the moſt elegant appearance, it is not 
to be wondered at, if on either, there were HO 
extraordinary notions of ceconomy. I was born 
in about a twelvemonth after their union; and 
I-have heard my mother ſay, the bare prepa- 
rations for her lying in, amounted to near a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Being the only product of 
their affections, I was treated as if I w was ſome- 
lng more than mortal. In my earlieſt infagc 
TWas diſcovered to have be We ible att 
tions. K My mother, before my eyes were well 


op pet, declared them 4 air BF he ghr killing 
ind; and if 1 happened but to r er litt 
bread! and milk, 'my father hn 0 out in every 


A ſome indications of a wordefful fugacity 


n 


* 
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In ſhort, I was looked upon as an abſolute Otis 
or ſalmongundy of per fections, to uſe the words of 
a faſhionable author, and was almoſt in danger 
of being devoured, through the igſatiable fond- 
neſs as I may call it, of my poor father and mo- 
ther. MI; C2] ee en 
When] grew towards ſeven or eight, and had 
paſſed the ordeal of a fiery ſmall- pox with pretty 
good ſucceſs, I was pronounced a perfect beauty; 
and my friends all concluded, that it was impoſ- 
ſible but what ſuch a woman as T-promiſed/*to 
turn out, muſt make herfortune by her perſonal 


attractions. Infatuated by this 'unaccountable 


prepoſſeſſion, my mother's ſole attention was 
.. confined to thoſe accompliſhments which were 
rather engaging than neceſſary, and rendered a 
woman ſuperficially agreeable, without being of 
any intrinſic uſe. Thus, Sir, when other girls 
of my age were advancing pretty faſt in the pro- 
greſs of French, Italian, and Engliſh authors, 1 
was ſtudying how to play at quadrille, -or-exer- 
ciſing the whole army of my little graces before 
the looking-glaſs. Inſtead of growing a miſtreſs 
at my needle, and aſſiſting to make up the 
linen of the family, I was inſtructed to laugh at 
induſtry, and told, that poring on a piece © 
work would inevitably injure my eyes, or en- 
danger my conſtitution. Going to church they 
as good as told me, was extremely vulgar, and 
it was hinted that I ſhould ſhew my ſpirit by 
taking care to rate the ſervants very ſoundly, 
whenever ithey grew either familiar-or imperti- 
nent. In ſhort, Sir, in this hopeful manner 1 
reached my ſixteenth year, and knew nothing in 
nature but how to make a cap, play a game at 
cards, turn out my toes a little tolerabiy, and 
play a leſſon or two on the harpſichordC. = 
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As I was now bordering on the age when my 
mother expected my perſon would work mira- 
cles, ſhe took uncommon pains to tell me, that 
thoſe who were my equals only were infinitely 
beneath me; and that none but thoſe who were 

conſiderably my ſuperiors, could poſſibly be as 
good as myſelf. —Vanity and indiſcretion, the 
characteriſtic of my years, were open to every 
document of this nature; and I loeked upon it 
as a derogation from my conſequence, to be 
ſeen in leſs than honourable eompany. For this 
purpoſe I even condeſcended to be treated with 
indifference; | put up with an inſult from the 
daughter of a man of faſhion, for the ſake of 
numbering her amongſt my acquaintance ; and 
permitted ſome familiarities, not criminal how- 
ever, from her brother, to purchaſe the honour 
of his attending on me in public. The conſe- 
quence of this behaviour was, however, fatal— 
Before I was eighteen, I refuſed two or three 
very conſiderable offers from people of my own 
rank; and before I was nineteen fell a victim to 
the illiberal machinations of a villain with an 
earldom, who viſited on my account. at my fa- 
ther's, and flattered him with a notion of ſpeedily 


becoming my huſband. | 


2 % = 


Not to dwell upon this unhappy circumſtance, 
ſuffice it, that ſhame and diſappointment. quickly 
broke the heart of my poor father, who died, 

lamenting with his laſt breath his error in my 
education, and was followed by his miſerable re- 
lict in leſs than fix weeks. With my father died 
all my hopes of ſubſiſtence, and what I ſhould 
have done for bread God only knows, had not 
a moſt excellent lady, who was compelled into 


a marriage with my betrayer, a little after I was 


undone by him, purchaſed me out of her pin- 
"=; 2 money 


"Ss. 4 
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money an annuity of a hundred pounds for my 
life, and generouſly ſent it me in a mariner that 
doubled the obligation. Upon this I have re- 
fided near ten years in a remote part of the coun- 
try, endeavouring, by a cloſe application to the 
beſt authors, to unlearn the principal part of 
what I was formerly taught; and to atone by 
an exemplary conduct, during the remainder 
of my days, for the indiſcretions of my paſt be- 
| haviour. May my ſtory prove a means of pre- 
venting the ruin of other young women ; and 
teach ſuch parents as mine, that the only way of 
_ raiſing a real happineſs for their children, is to 

lay the foundation on diſcretion and virtue. 

1d am, Sir, your humber ſervant, - 
be 7 alls, 1 1 TukO DORA. 
Nun. LXIV. Saturday, April 23. 
To ze BABLER. : 


i IE By ics 7513-46 312i 
La | HERE. is a ſpecies of ill- breeding which I 


— 


— 


have obſerved to be extremely prevalent 


among ſeveral of our modern pretenders to po- 
liteneſs ; and which as it gives much uneaſineſs 
to a number of well-meaning people, I have 
taken the liberty of condemning in the following 
little narrative; and ſhall, therefore, eſteem it 
as a ſingular obligation, if you will lay it be- 
fore the public, through the channel of your ex- 
_ cellent paper. 6 Tons 
Lou muſt know, Mr. Babler, that 1 live in a 
tolerably genteel ſtreet, not far from Lincoln's- 
inn, and have-made it my principal ſtudy dur- 
ing the whole time 'of my reſidence, to give no 
offence whatſoever to any perſon in the neigh- 
191 TOES | bourhood. 
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dourhocd. Unhappily however, Sir, there is an 
antiquated: gentleman, who lives almoſt oppo- 


ſite to me, and who has a family conſiſting of a 


wife every whit as venerable as- himſelf, two 
daughters to whom nature has been uncom- 


monly parſimonious in the diſtribution of her 


perſonal graces, and 2 ſervant maid. As this 


_ [amiable little community pique themſelves pro- 


digiouſly on the regularity of their own conduct, 


they are continually upon the watch to'pry into 


the behaviour of every body elfe. Hence, Sir, 


if a gentleman knocks at my door about bufineſs, 


ſome one of them / continually runs to the win- 


— 


dow to ſee who it is, and comments in à tone 
laud enough to be Uiſtintly heard acroſs the 
Way, either upon his dreſs or his perſon. If I 
have company with me in the parlour, ſome of 
them ſtand centinel on me at the dining- room; 
and if I take my gueſts into the dining room, 


they mount to the ſecond floor, where they have 


a full command of all my motions, and reduce 


me to the diſagreeable alternative of bearing the 


whole torrent of their impertinent obſervations, 
or of letting down my curtains.— To be fure, 


Sir, I am not the only object of this obliging ſo- 


licitude; as far as they can poſſibly ſee, they ma- 
nifeſt a. laudable anxiety for the conduct of their 
-neighbours ; and being fortunately ſituated in 


A houſe pretty remarkable for the convenience of 


its proſpect, they ſtrike a kind of awe through a2 
number of families conſiderably better than 
themſelves, and are almoſt as good as our re- 
forming claſs of conſtables, to enforee the mi- 
nuteſt propriety of behaviour. 3 
Did their impertinence, however, extend no 
farther, it might perhaps be borne with ſome 
degree of temper, and they might poſſibly be 
„„ „„ conſidered 
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conſidered as objects of our pity, without ever 
exciting our reſentment. But alas ! Mr. Bab- 
ler, the buckling of a ſhoe, or the wearing of a 
clean. ſhift, ſets them into a tittering; and a little 
more powder in one's wig than ordinary, occa- 
ſions a horſe laugh. My wife, Sir, being as good- 
natur'd and placid a girl as ever exiſted, this diſ- 


poſition gives them ſo great an advantage over 


ber, that ſhe can never look out of her own win- 
dow, and is always in the greateſt diſtreſs if the 
ſervant keeps her a moment at the door. If ſhe 
puts on but a freſh gown, to viſit a friend, ſhe 
hears, Lord ꝛbe are dreſt today, breaking from the 
oppoſite fide of the ſtreet ; and if qhe ſends home 
but an humble leg of mutton from market, there 
is a Pon my word wenrerefolued” to live tueil 
66 egy; let who awill pay For 11:2? —Nay, Sir, 
my little girl, an infant under two years of age, 
come in for her ſhare of this delicate treatment; 
and her mother having a day or two ago bought 
her a new-:bonnet, the child has ever ſince un- 
dergone the ſevereſt exertion of their wit, and 
* God he you look at m/s” is the continual ex- 
preſſion whenever the maid appears with her at 
the door, or takes her -aut into Lincoln's- inn 
rdens for a little air and exerciſe. In ſhort, 
Sir, not an article in our dreſs, nor a feature in 
our faces, eſcapes the eagle- eyed notice of our 
worthy neighbours; and there is ſcarce a poſ- 
ſibility of conceiving how very unhappy we have 
been rendered by this exceſs of curioſity and 

impertinence. ee ow at 
Were theſe good people themſelves, either diſ- 
tinguiſhed for any uncommon elegance of ap- 
pearance, or amiableneſs of perſon, this beba- 
viour would be the leſs extraordinary ;— but, Sir, 
ſunday is perhaps the only day in the wen 
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which they change their linen; and J have al- 
ready hinted, that there is no extraordinary 
ſhare of beauty in the family. As for the fa- 
ther, he is an abſolute Oran Oran, a meer man 
of the woods; the old gentlewoman is the im- 
mediate idea of that venerable lady to whom 
- Saul paid a midnight viſit at Endor; and the 
eldeſt daughter to an unmeaningneſs of face that 
actually borders upon lunacy, joins a couple of 
tuſhes that project a ſurpriſing way from the 


mouth, like the forks of an elephant; the 


youngeſt, to borrow an expreſſion from the 
Copper Captain, has a huſt about her like a che/ſ- 
m, which ſo completely abſorbs every veſtige 
of humanity, that I am almoſt ata loſs in what 
order of | beings to rank her; and therefore, 
though her ſex has perhaps been already afcer- 
tained, I ſhall put her ſpecies down in the doubt- 
ful gender. „ 5 er IG 
Fhere is nothing, Mr. Babler, which be- 
trays an underſtanding ſo weak, or a heart ſo 
malevolent, as an inclination to render others 

undeſervedly uneaſy. The people of every little 
neighbourhood, like the members of the largeſt 
communities, ſhould always endeavour to en- 
gage one another's eſteem by a mutual inter- 
courſe of good, at leaſt of obliging, offices: true 
politeneſs, however this unfaſhionable ſenſe of 
the word may be exploded, conſiſts in exerting 
our utmoſt abilities to promote the ſatisfaction 
of our neighbours. A contrary diſpoſition, tho 
it may be reckoned extremely witty by ſome, 
can be conſidered in that light by none but the 
1gnorant or the worthleſs. Whoever thinks 
the approbation of ſuch an eſſential to their hap- 
pineſs, has my full permiſſion. to ſolicit it; but 
I will readily affirm, that every ſenſible and be- 
14 o nevolent 
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nevolent mind will hold them in deteſtation or 
contempt, and look upon them as an equal 
diſgrace and nuiſance to . What a pity 
is it, Sir, that like other nuiſances there is no 
method of preſenting them by a grand jury: 
as there is not, ſuffer me to preſent them in this 
manner, and be aſſured, you will have the 
thanks of many families in my part of the town, 
beſides thoſe of your moſt humble ſervants, 
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ö O know mankind, and to profit by their 
3 follies, is generally the wiſh of the mer- 
cenary; but there are ſome who think, that, 
expoſing their own follies to the public view, is 
the trueſt means of acquiring an inſight into thoſe 
of others. This method of a man's ſubjecting 
himſelf to vohntary diſtreſs, in order to become 
acquainted with human nature, goes by the name 
of life; ſo that, as the phraſe goes, the 
young fellow is now, ſaid to have ſeen moſt of 
life who has experienced moſt miſery. | 
I have often with pity regarded ſome of my 
more youthful acquaintance who took this ex- 
perimental way of becoming philoſophers, and 
who thought proper to buy all the little wit they 
had by their ſufferings : and yet, in ſact, when 
we come to examine this aſcetic ſect of ſtudents, 
we ſhall find them utterly ignorant of real life, 
and ſkilled only in the ceremonies of a night 
cellar, or the etiquette of a brothel. |. 3 might 
It is amuſing enough to liſten to one of theſe 
gentlemen, who has the character of being pro- 
foundly 
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foundly verſed- in life, exerting his ſuperiority of 
ſkill — He has a new phraſe for every 
thing; tip 'us a wag of your manus,” is, for 
inſtance, ſhake hands; let us have a bus at 
&: your muns, is let me kiſs you: for ſuch hu- 
mour as this, our unfortunate creature has had 
his head broken; his pockets picked, and his con- 
ſtitution deſtroyed, though fully convinced of 
his errors the very moment he was running into 
them with the greateſt avidity. ä 
It has been often faid, that half the pains which - 
ſome men take to be. rogyes could very.com- 
fortably have ſupported them-in honeſty. With 


| equal truth it may be ſaid, that half the labours 


which theſe men uſe in the purſuit of pleaſure, 
could have ſupplied them with a double portion 
of the means. Pleaſure is not ſo coy a miſtrefs 
as theſe men would perſuade us that the'is ; ſhe. 

needs not be purſued through the mazes of a 
night adventure, nor earned by the hazard of 
loofing a noſe; the uſual beaten tract to happi- 

neſs is ever the ſureſt, and to live like the reſt of 
mankind is a ſtrong preſumption that the travel- 
ler is in the right way. When one of our blooded 
young fellows, with a true eccentricity of think- 
ing, ſeparates from the crowd, in order to enjoy 

higher delights than his acquaintance, he only 
beeomes the object of contempt and deriſion, 
and like a deer in the foreſt he ever finds leaſt 
ſafety when alone; ele IE 

The ridicule of every age has been levelled. 
againſt this abſurd purſuer of life, and ſtill like 
the witch in the fable, as he has been hunted 
dewn-ir- one ſhape he has aſſumed another. In 
the Spectator's days, the buck of the time was 
called a Moboct; he afterwards received the ap- 
pellation of a Blood; and, at prefent, he 8 

5 a Buck: 


% th 
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a Buck: the three characters of the different 
times, however, are very nearly the ſame; they 
differ in little more than appellation; and are 
all equally diſtinguiſhed for malevolence of hneart 
and weakneſs of underſtanding, © == 
The moſt extraordinary circumſtance in the 
characters of theſe worthy gentlemen'who know , 
ſo much of life, is, that ſcarcely one in a thou- 
ſand of them knows any thing of life at all; or 
at: beſt, like a maggot in a cheeſe, he only eats 
into the rotten part of it, and, after fattening 
for a ſeaſon on the common of folly and licen- 
tiouſneſs, he comes out pampered with nothing 
but ignorance and immoralitys © 
Let one of the moſt experienced philoſophers 
in the ſyſtem of modern life, come, for half an 
hour, into company with two or three rational 
| op and he looks as if he was abſolutely of 
a different ſpecies. —Converſant with nothing 
but what he ought ot to know, he is incapable 
of. conducting himſelf, either like a man of ſenſe 
or a gentleman, and, acquainted only with the 
deſpicable frolicks of the Garden, he is at a vi- 
ſible loſs if a ſubject of the leaſt erudition is 
ſtarted, and perplexed if he hears a ſyllable bor- 
dering upon politeneſs or good breeding; he 
languiſhes only for an indelicate toaſt, or an op- 
portunity of introducing ſome paltry little ad- 
venture, which ought to be reſerved for a ſet of 
intoxicated apprentices on a Chriſtmas holiday. 
Even in the preſence of the moſt modeſt among 
the ſofter ſex, he does not heſitate to mention 
the name of ſome faſhionable: demirep; nor 
ſcruple to boaſt of a Newgate acquaintance with 
an executed highhwayman. „ 
Yet, notwithſtanding this deſcription of a mo- 
dern buck is pretty exact, there is wan | 
# | | table 
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table da among the greateſt. number of our 

young fellows to ſhew a tolerable pretenſion to 
the character. From a ſtrange opinion that li- 
bertiniſm is a proof of good ſenſe, they all ſa- 
crifice the little ſenſe which they poſſeſs to be- 
come libertines, and are infinitely leſs fearful of 
being looked upon as Profligates, than being ri- 
* diculcd as fools, _ 

Thoſe however, who would willingly arrive 

at the good opinion of the world, and merit the 
ſecret approbation of their own hearts, muſt act 
upon. a Very, oppoſite principle. Eittle as the 
world may follow the documents of virtue, it, 
. Nevertheleſs admires them; and we ourſelves are 
never more ready to venerate a man of principle, 
than when on account of our vices he treats us ' 
with contempt, _ Let us therefore, inſtead of be- 
ing what in our hearts we really deteſt, endeavour 
to arrive at what we are ambitious to be thought; 

and make that very pride which hurries us into 
fuch a number of exceſſes, a laudable incentive 
to the road of perfection. 

Virtue in fact wants only to be known. to 
have a number of admirers; and as in the pur- 
ſuit of thoſe vices which deſtroy both our tem- 
poral and our eternal felicity, habit encreaſes 


our reliſh for perſevering; ſo in the practice of 


all that can enſure our happineſs here and here- 
after, habit alſo impels us to proceed, and fur- 
niſhes continual inducements, which gradually 
lead us to the moit exalted pinnacle of human 
excellence. The man therefore, who will not 
be happy, has no body to cenſure but himſelf; 
as the power is entirely in his bangs, if he 
chooſes put to exert it. OTE: 


